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ERRATUM. 


Due to a typographical error the running title of the second special article in the Month 
Labor Review for February, 1924 (pp. 11-23), was printed “Eugenics as viewed by a socialist 
It should have been ‘‘Eugenics as viewed by a sociologist.” 
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Recent Northward Migration of the Negro.' 


By Joserx A. Hii, Unrrep States Bureau or THE CENSUS. 


lation of. the United States as determined by the census was 

located in the northwestern corner of the State of Georgia. It 
had traveled far since the early days of the Republic, when, as shown 
by the census of 1790, it was near the southern boundary of the State 
of Virginia. It was, in 1880, 163.1 miles farther south and 413.5 
miles farther west, than it was in 1790, and the total distance it had 
covered in a direct line was 445 miles, representing an average ad- 
vance Of about 50 miles per decade. It was following the general 
movement of population in the Southern States. Its rate of advance 
was slowing down toward the close of the century but was still 
southwestward. In 1890 it had gone 20 miles farther in that direc- 
tion, in 1900 nearly 10 miles, in 1910 about 6 miles. It was then in 
northeastern Alabama. That proved to be the turning point, or the 
end, at least for the time being, of the movement southwestward, 
for the next census, that of 1920, revealed a complete reversal of 
direction. The center of negro population was found to have moved 
not westward but eastward, not southward but northward, being, in 
fact, 9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 miles farther north than it was 
in 1910. It had gone back to the northwestern corner of Georgia, 
but was farther north than it had been in 1880, though not quite so 
far east. 

This reversal in the movement of this sensitive index of changes in 
the distribution of population was by no means unexpected. It was 
well known before the census was taken that the negroes had been 
going north in large numbers, and the movement of the center of 
negro population sumply registered that fact. 

The immediate cause of the northward migration was the labor 
shortage in northern industries produced by conditions arising out 
of the World War. ‘There were doubtiess other contributory causes, 
but a diseussion of them lies outside the scope of this paper, the pur- 
pose of which is sumply to present some of the more significant census 
statisties regarding the volume and characteristics of this movement 
of the negro seaatiiion 


4 1880, a little more than 40 years ago, the center of the negro popu- 


Migration After the Civil War. 


FOR a time after the Civil War there were two diverging currents 
of negro migration. One was northward from the more northern 
of the Southern States—Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 





D. ioe read before the eighteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, Washington, 


-., 27, and to be published in the proceedings of the society. Published here by per- 
mission of the author and of the American Sociological Society. 
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and North Carolina. The other was a migration southward nq 
westward on the part of negroes in the lower Atlantic and Gy} 
States. 

The northward migration from Virginia after the war was notably 
large, and was a direct reversal of the current of migration that pre. 
vailed under the régime of slavery, when negroes were being taker 
south in large numbers. Set free, the Virginia negro turned toward 
the North and has been facing in that direction ever since. Thijs 
northward current of migration led mostly to the States of Pennsy. 
vania, New Jersey, and New York. . The number of negro natiyeSf 
Virginia living in these States when the war closed must have heey 
less than 10,000, for it was only 13,050 in 1870. But after the way 
it increased rapidly, as shown by each successive census, and in !{20 
was 115,104. The southward migration practically ceased, as js 
shown by the fact that the number of Virginia negroes living in th) 
States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas (de. 
creased from 107,934 in 1870 to 10,844 in 1920. Thus the Virginig- 
born negro in the cotton States of the South has almost disappeared, 
although no doubt his descendants there are numerous. 

From the States far south there was no considerable northward 
migration in this es The North seemed too far away, and the 
negro showed no disposition to turn his back upon the cotton fields 
and seek new fortunes in strange lands. He lacked the knowledge. 
the means, and the initiative for such an unwise venture. There- 
fore the drift of the negro population, following the development -of 
cotton cultivation, continued to be towards the southwest as it had 
been before the war. There was no reversal of migration in this 
case such as there had been in the case of the Virginia negro. The 
voluntary migration was in the same direction as the earlier com- 
pulsory migration had been. 

The effect of negro migration upon the population of the Southern 
States may, perhaps, be best indicated by featuring the figures of 
migration to and from a single southern State, selecting for this pur- 
pose the State of Mississippi, which apparently has been affected to 
a greater degree than most other States by the recent northward 
migration of the negro race. 

n 1870 the negro or colored population of Mississippi included 
124,377 negroes who were born in other States. They were immi- 
grants, and they constituted more than one-fourth of the total negro 
population of the State. It is practically certain as regards most of 
them that their migration had not been of their own free will. Of the 
total number, 27,713 were natives of Virginia, 13,284 were born in 
Tennessee, 16,604 in South Carolina, 14,511 in North Carolina, 12.713 
m Georgia, and 22,192 in Alabama. 

There had been also a ce:tain amount of negro migration from 
Mississippi, as evidenced by the fact that 57,433 negroes born in that 
State were living in other States, a majority of them in Louisiana 
(17,831) and Texas (13,895). Thus when the census of 1870 was 
taken, the number of negroes who were natives of other States and 
had come or been brought to Mississippi exceeded by 66,944 the nun: 
ber who had been born in that State and had gone to other Stites. 
This aprae represented the net gain to the population of the State 

ug: 


thro the interstate migration of negroes. In 1880 this ex:es 
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surplus, or gain had increased slightly to 68,245. It fell off to 33,764 
in 1890, to 7,228 in 1900, became converted into a deficit of 26,439 
in 1910, which deficit increased to 139,178 in 1920. Starting with a 
surplus of 67,000, we end with a deficit of 139,000. Consider what 
this deficit means. It means that if all the negroes who were born 
in Mississippi and have gone to other States were to return and at 
the same time all negroes who have come into Mississippi from other 
States were to leave, the number returning would exceed the num- 
ber departing by 139,178, and the result would be an increase of 15 
per cent in the total negro population of the State and an increase of 
nearly 8 per cent in the total population, white and colored. 

There is asimilar history for nearly all Southern States, in that the 
recent censuses show either a growing deficit or a diminishing sur- 
plus in the interstate exchange of native negroes. For another illus- 
tration, take the State of Texas, which for a time seems to have been 
the goal of negro migration in the lower South. In 1870 the number 
of negroes in Texas who were natives of other States was 118,114, 
which exceeded by 112,348 the smal! number of natives of Texas 
who had migrated from the State. At the last census, 1920, the 
excess of negro migrants to the State over negro migrants from 
the State was only 3,501. In Oklahoma and in Florida the excess 
in 1920 was less than it was in 1910, although greater than it was at 
earlier censuses. In Arkansas there has been little change in the 
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here- situation since 1890, the excess remaining nearly constant at about 
nt -of 100,000. In West Virginia alone of the Southern States has the 
b had gain through negro migration increased at each successive census. 
this 
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Loss of Population From the South Through Negro Migration. 
THE total number of soythern-born negroes in the North at the 





hern date of the last cen¢uS*#as 737,423. There were also 43,371 in 
es of the West2—Against thistetat of 780,794 negroes who, as shown 
pur- by the census of 1920, had left the South and gone North or West, 
d to there was a small number of northern or western born negroes who 
vard had gone South, the number being, in fact, 47,223, so that the net 
direct loss to the-Seuth-by—negro-Mmigration was 733,571, which is 
ided equivalent to 8.2 per cent of the total negro population of the South, 
nmi- and to a little more than 2 per cent of the total population of the 
egTO South, white and colored. 
tof The loss to any State, section, or country resulting from emigration 
the is, however, not adequately measured either by the number emigrating 
n in within a given period or = the number of living emigrants in other 
713 States or countries on a given date, for it ae also the descend- 
ants of emigrants living in other States or countries, that is, if we 
rom may assume that the emigrants, if they had remained in their native 
hat region, would have had as many children and descendants as they have 
ana had in the States or countries to which they have gone. In the case 
was of the negro emigrants who have gone North there is reason to believe 
und that they would have had larger families and more descendants if 
um- they es remained in the South than they have had in the North. 
Les. ne 
ate _ * The designations, ‘‘ North,” “South,” and “‘ West”’ as here used, correspond with the established usage 
i in the census reports, according to which the North extends as far west as the western boundaries of North 
255 and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and the South extends as far west as the western boundaries 


of Texas and Oklaboma: The country beyond the western boundaries of these States is the West. 
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So probably it is not an smaprention, but rather the contrary, (4 say 


that the entire increase in the negro population of the North sinc 
1870 represents a loss in pececen growth to the South. In th, 
50 years between 1870 and 1920 the number of negroes in the North 


increased by a little more than 1,000,000, i. e., from 452,818 in 1979 
to 1,472,309 in 1920. One million is equivalent to about 3 per con; 
of the total population of the South and to about 11 per cent «f jj; 
negro population. 


Decline in Proportion of Negroes in the Population of the South. 


[ 1870, t ion of the South was more than one-third nocyo, 

Now it is not much more than one-fourth negro, the percentiy. 
of negroes having declined from 36 in 1870 to 27 in 1920. It is safp 
to say that this decrease has not been wholly due to the emigy tion 
of negroes; for had there been no emigration,the growth of jeer, 
population in the South would apparently not have kept pace wit) 
that of the white. But the difference would not have been so «1, 
as it is now. If there had been no northward migration, the i021 

pulation of the South, as has been pointed out, would probably \o 
east a million larger than it is at present, and the percentage of nevives 
would in that case be about 30 instead of 27. The difference proli)ly 
represents approximately the effect which migration has hai iy 
7 ucing the proportion of negroes in the population of the Southern 

tates. 

If, therefore, there had been no northward migration of nevroes 
in the last 50 years the total population of the South would pre- 
sumably be at least 3 per cent greater than it now is, the negro pupu- 
lation 11 per cent greater, and the percentage of negroes in the ‘vt! 
would be about 30 instead of 27. 


Increase in Northward Migration. 


WHILE, as already noted, there has been a constant northward 

migration of negroes since the clese of the Civil War, the recent 
migration, that of the last census fooade (1010 to -1920), differs from 
the previous migration in several important respects, and first of all 
in volume or amount. Thus in the period of 40 years from !87\) to 
1910 the number of southern-born negroes in the North increased !:vm 
146,490 to 415,533, an average decennial increase of 67,000. [dul 
in the decade 1910 to 1920 there was an increase of 321,890, which 
was more than the aggregate increa3e-ef-the preceding 40 years sud 
five times the previous average decennial increase. 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE NORTH, 1870 TO 1920, BY DECADES. 

















Negro population of the North. 
Year. Negroes born 

N born 

in the South. | !@theNorth | = Tots! 
I baie 6p sj <genunenabinens aqu<aptd-<eqeiege tt ao 146, 490 306, 328 452, 818 
Sitar debhve vata <dinecacresescasscchbeiiahaedhad 2194, 720 420, 318 615, 038 
BL he whigikd iin bhinGbabibh acedd ss «de 4006455 ‘ 470, 087 701, OF 
De ho orn ninn oansscbsnedecncncecsoenccesentapacsboocce 336, 076 544, 695 880, 771 
ee errr ere er Perr eee rs ee eee 415, 533 612, 141 1, 027, 674 
SE titintisetnceshatininmccinamenaniggtpianianhahanta 737, 423 734, 836 1, 472, 309 














1 Includes also a small number who were born in foreign countries or in outlying possessions, 0% \' °°, 
or whose birth State was not 
2 “Colored,” includes a few Indians and possibly a few Chinese and Japanese. 
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NEGRO POPULATION IN THE NORTH: 1870 TO 1920. 
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ee HE northward migration of negroes in the last decade has been 


to a much larger extent than ever before a migration from the 
far S . The earlier northward migration was, as already noted, 
mostly from the more northern States of the South. Even as re- 
cently as 1910, 48 per cent, or nearly one-half, of the southern-born 
negroes living in northern States came from two States—Virginia 
and Kentucky. The migration between 1910 and 1920 reduced the 
roportion born in these two States to 31.6 per cent. On the other 
ied. the proportion of northern negroes coming from the States 


farther south, or from what we may term the cgtton-belt States, in- 
cluding in this class South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Loaistama; and ’ lexas; increased Trom 18.2 per 
cent of al nimber of southern-born negroes living in the North 
in 1910 to 40.5 per cent of the total in 1920. The absolute number 
of negroes in the North who were natives of these States increased 
from 75,517 in 1910 to 298,739 in 1920, so that there were nearly 
four times as many in 1920 as there were in 1910. 

James Bryce, speculating in regard to the future of the American 
negro in the revised edition of his American Commonwealth, pub- 
lished in 1911, considered the possibility that the negro might ‘‘more 
and more draw southwards into the lower and hotter regions along 
the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico,” and might thus 
become ‘‘a relatively smaller, and probably much smaller element 
than at present in the whole population north of latitude 36° and a 
relatively larger one south of latitude 33° and east of longitude 99° 
W” (Vol. Il, p. 536). Bryce did not consider or suggest the possi- 
olity that the negro might migrate northward in increasing numbers 
or that there might be a dispersion of the negro race rather than a 
concentration of it. Yet this is precisely what has been taking 
place since his book was published. The region which he defines by 
geographic degrees as that in which the negroes might concentrate 
includes the entire States of Florida and Louisiana, the southern 
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portion of the States of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and them St: 
southeastern portion of Texas; and the percentage which the negro to1 
living in this region form of the total negro population of the Unitefll 7} 
States is at reece decreasing, having been 35.6 in 1910 and 399 po 
i 1920. Within this region the percentage of negroes of the tot, Y: 
population decreased from 41.1 in 1910 to 35.9 in 1920. 
NUMBER OF SOUTHERN-BORN NEGROES LIVING IN THE NORTH? IN 1910 AND 19% 4yp 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE FROM 1910 TO 1920, BY STATE OF BIRT}, 
ee = B 
Number of southern- a 
born negroes in the | [crease — to 
State of birth. ae 
1910 1920 | Number 
BORN IN— 
South Atlantic States: 
i adinhtibi btn. «+2 apbiieles cadsdudgaddtiedhnoed 8,729 9, 144 415 | 18 
In an8 505 bah < avanvene cbc acc cbbbhigyeteteccs 33, 970 39, 626 5, 666 | 16.7 
PONE. Seeds ec cdcsctececesscvcses nat 8, 058 9,728 1,670 | 1.7 
I i nndnddensonnae ih ddachel udbares 130,048] 148, 303 18, 255 | 4 
I 60s ve nscatapedscsegedisncqectecechos 6, 186 7, 887 1,701 | 7 
NS des kd ds deihddesechdetharssiseviee 39, 019 55, 211 16, 192 41.5 
is: ccnss since + celdititneshh~todbhine «pas 16, 229 42,952 26, 723 164.7 
Ge ia UGB oka does .Coeve ss cccdodsstttcee. ibs 15, 266 73, 898 58, 632 384 | 
EEG ES SS Pe + eee «ee 3, 096 16, 800 13, 704 442 6 
a A a Riici locas eee 260,601 |  403,559/ 142,958; 54 
East South Central States a 
stds ocahiahbencqpeddss+sctvaGhcckues ess 69, 487 84, 684 15, 197 21.9 
Py don ovo $45-454 68 co dbbdaecasbccasbbéebdcce 42, 076 76, 509 34, 433 “81.8 
i acnade o tultthg «0s orb aptv a ogecnscncssésccece 10, 730 65, 128 54, 398 507.0 
sy bike peice cabs s aveendes sabbehaAchiveut 12,716 49, 292 36, 576 287.6 
Reese) E.R RE AE Ry oe 135,009 |  275,613| 140,604; —104.1 
West South Central States —e 
Re Sere oa es Oe ee ere ee 6, 343 16, 280 9, 937 156 
Ri ctnnened«<eninmansarss<<enndednnnde sone 5, 262 17,741 12,479 237.2 
and tidutcoeGhes cet etiugs Cece Abeciccetel 2,443 7, 582 5, 139 210.4 
ME Lh inchok iis b045y tuted -4pplcedeceuaste 5, 875 16, 648 10,773 183. 
MOE, Bia aL. 67d. els 19, 923 58, 251 38, 328 192. 
; Total northern negroes !.......................... 415, 533 737, 423 321, 890 | 77 








——_——=s 


— all negroes resident in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East and West North Central 
sions. 


h Negroes in the North. 


[N 1870 the total number of negroes living in the North was 422815 
,* but of these 118,071 were in the State of Missouri, which had Deen 
a slave State. The Northern State with the next largest number of 
‘negroes was Pennsylvania, with 65,294; Ohio came next, with 63,213; 
then New York, with 52,081; New Jersey, with 30,658; Lllinois, with 
28,762; Indiana, with 24,560; and Kansas, with 17,108. No other 
Northern State had as many as 15,000. | 
In 1920 there were 1,472,309 negroes in the North, as compared wit) 
452,818 in 1870; and the Northern State having the largest number of 
negroes was Pennsylvania, with 284,568. New York came next with 
198,483, Ohio had 186,187, and Illinois 182,724; then came Mis- 
souri, with 178,241 and New Jersey, with 117,132. Indiana had 
,80,810, Michigan 60,082, and Kansas 57,925; and no other Northem 
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state had as many as 50,000. These 9 States account for nine- 
tenths (91.4 per cent) of the total negro population in the North. 
They contain not quite three-fourths (72.7 per cent) of the total 
population of the North. With the exception of Michigan and New 
York, they are States bordering the South. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Migration to Northern Cities. 


[N the North outside the large cities there is only a small, though a 

rather widely distributed, negro population. Out of a total of 
1,272 northern counties there are, in fact, only 83 in which there are 
no negroes. But there are 671 other northern counties in which the 


SIs 
een 


rhs number of negroes is less than 100, making 754 counties—about 60 
oat per cent of the total number—in which there are either no negroes or 
> ewer than 100 negroes; and there are only 184 counties in which there 
saiad are more than 1,000 negroes. If for purposes of comparison we make 
with a similar classification of counties for the preceding census, we 
Laser obtain no indication that any dispersion of the negroes in the North 
with isin progress. They go to the large cities, mostly, and remain there. 
Mis. Of the 182,274 negroes in the State of Illinois, 60 per cent are in 
had the city of Chicago, which city contains only 42 per cent of the total 
“sa population of the State. 


Jetroit, in which there are 40,838 negroes, accounts for 68 per 
cent, or two-thirds, of the total negro population of Michigan. 
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Of the 198,483 negroes in New York State, 152,467, or more {hay 

75 per cent, are in New York City. 

hree cities in Ohio, Cleveland (34,451), Cincinnati (30,079), anq 
Columbus (22,181), account for 46 per cent of the negro population of 
that State, although these cities contain only about 25 per cent of 
the total population of the State. 

Philadelphia contains 47 per cent of the total number of nevroe. 
in Pennsylvania, as compared with 21 per cent of the total populy. 
tion of the State. Add Pittsburgh and we have accounted for (0) poy 
cent of the negro population of that State and 28 per cent of the tot) 
population. 

The above 8 cities contain 38.1 per cent of the negro population of 
the North, as against only 20.7 per cent of the total population of {) 
North. Three of these cities New York, Chicago, and Philadel p}is— 
contain 26.9 per cent of the northern negroes, as compared with 15.9 
per cent of the total population. 


Proportion of Negroes in the Population of the North. 


‘THE total population of the North is now a little more than 2 per 
cent negro, or, to be more exact, it was 2.3 per cent negro in 
1920. From 1870 to 1910 the percentage had been nearly constant, 
being either 1.8 or 1.9; but the last census, that of 1920, showed a 
significant increase. The percentage, however, is still small, equiv: |en! 
to about one-forty-third of the total population. So only 1 person in 43 
in the Northern States is a negro. If, therefore, the negroes were 
evenly distributed over the Northern States, to correspond wit!i ‘lo 
distribution of the white population, their numbers would not |e 
large enough to constitute a distarbin factor in the social organism, 
to arouse racial antagonism, or introduce a race problem. But, as 
already pointed out, they are concentrated largely in certain citics, 
where they form a considerable and an increasing proportion 0! (ie 
total population. Over 4 per cent of the population of Chicavo, 
Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, New Bedford, and Newark is necro: 
about 5 per cent of the population of Youngstown, Ohio, and of 
Cambridge, Mass.; over 6 per cent of the population of Pittsbur!; 
over 7 per cent of the population of Camden, Cincinnati, and [\\\!):- 
delphia; not less than 9 per cent of the population of Columbus, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, Mo.: 11 per cent of the ulation of Indian- 
apolis; and 14.2 per cent of the population of ‘Kansas City, Kaus. 
ese are all cities of over 100,000 population. Some of the smaller 
northern cities have still larger percentages of negroes. Atlantic 


ae 21.6 per cent negro. 
ithin each city there is usually a local segregation or concenira- 
tion of negroes in certain sections or localities—a n quarter. In 


New York City 42.4 per cent of the total negro population is loca 
in two assembly districts, and within these districts negroes {0r10, 
respectively, 35 per cent and 49 per cent of the total population. [n 
Chicago there is one ward which contains 44 per cent of the total 
negro ogre of the city and within which negroes form 70 per 
cent of the total population. In Detroit the concentration is not 50 
marked, although there is one ward in which negroes constitu? 
about 25 per cent of the total population, and another in which ‘lc 
percentage is nearly 20. 
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Changing Proportion of Negroes in Population of North and South. 


[X ALMOST every southern city the proportion of negroes, as jnqj- 
cated by the last census, is decreasing. Thus in Atlanta the por. 


centage decreased from 33.5 in 1910 to 31.3 im 1920; in Savannah 
from 51.1 to 47.1; in Charleston from 52.8 to 47.6; in Columbia 
from 43.9 to 38.5; in Memphis from 40 to 37.7; in Nashville from 
33.1 to 30.1; in Dallas from 19.6 to 15.1; in Fort Worth from 18.| +, 


14.9; in Houston from 30.4 to 24.6; in San Antonio from 11.1 to 8 9. 
in Richmond from 36.6 to 31.5; in Washington from 28.5 to 25.1. 
There are, however, three important cities of the South in which the 
decrease is hardly appreciable, namely, Birmingham (39.4 to 39.3) 
Baltimore (15.2 to 14.8), and New Orleans (26.3 to 26.1). 

In northern cities, on the other hand, the percentage of negroes jg 
increasing. In Chicago it increased from 2 to 4.1; in Philadelphia 
from 5.5 to 7.4; in Pittsburgh from 4.8 to 6.4; in New York City 
from 1.9 to 2.7; in Cincinnati from 5.4 to 7.5; in Cleveland from 15 
to 4.3; in Detroit from 1.2 to 4.1; in St. Louis from 6.4 to 9; and so in 
many other northern cities 


Occupations of Negroes in the North. 


wat are the negroes doing in the North? In the South a major- 
ity of them—Q7.7 per cent of the total number of negro male 
workers——are employed in growing cotton or other farm crops eiilier 


as laborers or tenants or owners. In 1920 there were 628,029 nevro 
farm laborers in the Southern States and 834,686 negro farmers, of 
whom probably about 200,000 were farm owners, the others being 


tenants or croppers. Leaving out West Virginia, in which only 5.1 
per cent of the male negro workers are engaged in agriculture, tlie 
percentage in the other Southern States ranges from 29.9 in Maryland 
to 78.2 in Mississippi. 

The fact that most of the negroes in the North have gone to the 
cities indicates at once that not many of them are on farms. Asa 
matter of fact, less than 6 percent (5.7) of negro male workers in the 
North were reported in the census of 1920 as engaged in agricultural 
pursurtts. 

In Chicago negroes are represented by large or small numbers in 
nearly all the principal occupatiops or occupational groups. ‘There is 
one notable exception. No negroes are employed as-metermen or is 
street-car conductors. But these appear to be the only numerically 
important occupations from which they are entirely excluded. 

n the professions in that city they are represented by 215 clergy- 
men, 95 lawyers, 254 musicians or music toad and 195 physicians; 
and there are at least a few negroes in most of the other professions. 
They are represented also in the skilled trades. There were in !{20 
126 brick and stone masons, 275 carpenters, 113 compositors «nd 
typesetters, 148 coopers, 431 machinists, 286 house painters, |')) 
plumbers, and 371 tailors who were negroes. 

But the great majority of negro workers in the cities of the North 
are employed either in caneabie or personal service or as unskilled or 
semiskilled laborers. In the stockyards of Chicago there were 5.30 
negro laborers in 1920 and in the iron and steel industries 3,355. In 
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the slaughter and packing houses 1,242 negroes were reported as labor- 
ers and 1,490 as semiskilled operatives. There were 1,835 negroes 
reported as building or genera laborers, 1,210 as laborers, porters, 
and helpers in stores, 2,139 as porters in domestic or personal service, 
besides 2,540 railway porters, which means, doubtless, Pullman por- 
ters. There were 1,822 negro janitors, 2,315 negro waiters, and 1,942 
negro male servants. Then there were 1,659 negro male clerks out- 
side of clerks in stores, of whom only 173 werenegroes. In these occu- 
pations are found about 60 per cent of the total number of male negro 
workers in the city of Chicago, as compared with less than 20 per cent 
of the white male breadwinners. That the extensive employment of - 
negroes as laborers or semiskilled deggie in the stockyards, 
slaughterhouses, steel mills, and building trades, and as general 
laborers, is a recent development is shown by the fact that the per- 
centage of negroes in the total number of males employed in hie 
occupations in Chicago increased from 3.5 in 1910 to 20.7 in 1920. 
Of the laborers in the automobile plants of Detroit, 13.5 per cent were 
negroes in 1920, as compared with less than one-half of 1 per cent in 
1910. The proportion of negroes among building and general laborers 
in that city mcreased from 3.2 per cent in 1910 to 19.4 per cent in 1920, 
the number of negroes so employed increasing from 149 to 1,261. 

In New York the percentage of negroes in the total number of long- 
shoremen and stevedores increased from 6.4 in 1910 to 14.5 in 1920; 
and in Philadelphia it increased from 44.7 in 1910 to 59.2 in 1920. It 
is of interest to note that while in each of these cities there was a large 
increase in the number of negroes employed as chauffeurs, the increase 
no more than kept pace with the growth of the occupation, so that 
the percentage of negro chauffeurs was smaller in New York, and 
but little larger in Philadelphia, in 1920 than it was in 1910. But 
the absolute number of negro chauffeurs increased in New York from 
490 to 2,873, and in Philadelphia from 312 to 2,195. 

In contrast with the increasing extent to which negroes are being 
employed as laborers in the manufacturing plants or industries of the 
North is the very slight increase in the employment of male negroes 
in domestic and personal service. In 1910, of the total number of 
janitors, porters, male servants, and waiters in Chicago, 33.9 per cent 
were negroes, and in 1920 this percentage had increased only to 34.8. 

All this goes to show that the male negroes who have recently been 
migrating northward in such large numbers have most of them become 
industelal Aadaeors, finding employment in mills, factories, and stock- 
yas rather than in hotels, restaurants, office buildings, and domé¢stic 
dtchens. I am sure that if we could distinguish in the census occupa- 
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erey- tional statistics between those who have migrated recently and the 
lans; earlier migrants this fact would be brought out very strikingly. It . 
= is another distinctive feature of the new migration. 
= Negro Women in Domestic Service. 

) ‘ 

HE statistics relating to male negro workers indicate that new 

orth _ ‘fields of employment have been opened to them in the North, 
cL_or which doubtless invite migration by the lure of high money wages. 
“<* This does not appear to be true to the same extent of the female negro 

n 


workers. Their field of L008 A in the North continues to be 
largely restricted to personal and domestic service. 
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In the case of the negro male workers in Chicago, the perce {acp 
employed in personal and domestic service fell from 51.1 to 28.1, yj 
in the case of female workers from 78.4 to 63.8. . 

Of the negro women who have migrated to northern cities a |) 
prapertion are domestic servants. About 30 per cent of the nevr 


emale breadwinners in Chicago and 47 per cent of those in V iy 
York were reported as servants. For Philadelphia the perceniive jx 
54, for Detroit 35, and for Pittsburgh 50. In general, from one-{)\jp, 


to one-half of the total number of negro woman workers in norilim) 
cities are servants. 

limay be noted in this connection that the total number of feinal. 
servants of all classes, white and colored, as reported by the census, 
decreased materially in the last decade, this number being 1,012. 13° 
in 1920, as compared with 1,309,549 in 1910, a decrease of about 3) 

er cent, or nearly one-third. In New York City the number of 
emale servants fell off from 113,409 in 1910 to 84,615 in 1920: jy 
Chicago the decrease was from 34,473 in 1910 to 26,184 in 1920): jy 
Philadelphia it was nearly the same—-from 37,050 to 28,290.) key: 
dently people are learning to do without domestic servants. [ 5|):\|/ 
not stop to inquire how. But doubtless the increasing resort tv i\\ 
simplified housekeeping of the apartment furnishes a partial explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. In the meantime, white female servanis jy 
northern cities are to a large extent being supplanted or replaced by 
negroes; for while the number of white female servants, foreivn 
born as well as native, has decreased, the number of negro femule 
servants has materially increased, so that they form an increasine 
proportion or percentage of the diminishing total. Thus, in Chicayo 
in 1920, 23.9 per cent, or about one-fourth, of the female servants 
were negroes, as compared with 10.2 per cent in 1910. In New 
York the per cent of negroes in the total number of female sery:ii- 
increased from 12.4 in 1910 to 22.4 in 1920; in Detroit from 6.1 io 
23.1; in Cleveland from 8.7 to 30.1; in Philadelphia from 35.5 | 
53.8. And there are similar increases in the percentages for al! tlw 
northern cities to which the negroes have migrated in considera!)le 
numbers. 

Thus it becomes evident that in the North the southern negro is i) 
some measure taking the place of the foreign-born immigrant as a 
source of labor supply for both industrial plants and domestic kitcli- 
ens, but only to a outed extent. The falling off in the flow of 
foreign immigration caused by restrictive laws can never be offset or 
made good by migration from the South. For consider: In the last 
10 years of unrestricted immigration, by which is meant the years 
1905 to 1914, inclusive, more than 10,000,000 foreign immigraii's 
came to these shores. That exceeds the entire negro population 0! 
the South by about 1,000,000. At present the restriction law limi'- 
the annual immigration tk 357,000; so that the maximum possible im- 
migration of the foreign born in a decade is 3,570,000. The difler- 
ence between this number and the 10,000,000 who came in wien 
immigration was unrestricted would be equal to 72 per cent of the 
entire negro population of the Southern States (8,912,231). 
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Natural Increase of Negro Population in the North. 


yt the colored people in the North multiply by natural increase 

or are they dependent upon continuous migration from the 
South? In other words, if migration were to cease, would the 
negro race in the North gradually die out? This is a very funda- 
mental question. If the race can not maintain itself in the North 
save by continuous recruiting from the South, then migration acts 
as a drain upon the negro population and if it were to continue in 
large volume might in the distant future, even prove to be the de- 
struction of the negro race. I do not suggest this, however, as a 
catastrophe that is likely to be realized. “Tt may be a possibility, 
but, if so, it lies beyond the range of any predictable future. 

Whether the negro race can maintain itself in the North by nat- 
ural increase remains to be seen. We can inquire only as to present 
tendencies. Professor Willcox, in a recently ublished article on the 
“Increase and distribution of negroes in the United States,” pointed 
out that in those States in the North for which statistics were avail- 
able there had been, within a period of five years, 114 deaths of 
negroes to 100 births. The area included the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Minnesota, and the period 
covered the years 1914 to 1919, inclusive. Conditions within that 
period could hardly be called normal. It was the period of the 
World War and of the influenza epidemic, and the period within 
which the first northward rush of negroes took place. 

The statistics of more recent years show a different condition. 
For within these same States the number of deaths of negroes to 100 
births in the three years 1920 to 1922, inclusive, was 83. The birth 
rate for the. negro, however, remains lower in the North than it is in 
the South, and the death rate continues to be higher in the North, 
and that. means, of course, that the natural increase in the North is 
less than it is in the South; and it seems fairly evident that the north- 
ward migration of the negroes has retarded the increase of the negro 
population and constitutes one reason, and perhaps the main reason, 
why the imcrease recorded at the last census was smaller than ever 
before, being, in fact, only 6.5 per cent, as compared with 11.2 per 
cent for the preceding decade and with 13.8 per cent (corrected figure) 
for the decade before that. But these conditions may be only tem- 
porary. The death rate in the North may decline with improvement 
in living conditions, sanitation, and personal hygiene, and with 
adaptation to climate. The birth rate may increase if conditions 
among negroes in the North become more settled and family life 
better established. And the northward migration itself may be 
only temporary. ‘These are questions the answer to which the 
future alone will reveal. 


Summary. 


| AM aware that the statistics presented within the brief limits 

of this paper can serve only as an introduction to the subject of 
hegro migration. They indicate the recent great increase of migra- 
tion; the fact that this recent migration comes largely from the 
cotton States of the far South; that it is a migration to the cities of 


the Nortii, and to the industrial plants in these cities; that it is 
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replacing to a limited. extent the immigration from Europe; an that 
it is probably retarding the growth of the negro population. By; 
as to what the effects of this movement are going to be upon tho 
negro, or upon the North, or upon the South—these are profoundly 


interesting and more or less speculative questions which lie somewh, 
outside the limited scope of this statistical paper. 





Labor Productivity in Slaughtering. 


By Erne.sert Stewart, Unitep States CoMMIsSIONER OF LABOR Statistics 


HE regulation and control of speed rates in the slaughtering 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs have had some very interestiy¢ 
developments since the ‘beginning of the centralization of 

the industry. 

When one thinks of the enormous slaughtering plants in Kansas 
City, Kans., Chicago, and Omaha, the idea of machinery production 
naturally suggests itself. However surprising it may seem, there 
is no machinery used in cattle killing nor in sheep killing, and ip 
hog killing the only machine in use is the dehairing machine. 


Cattle Killing. 


VERY process at present employed in the killing of cattle is 

done oe hand, precisely as it was done by the farmers who 

killed their own beef and by the-butchers of the small towns prior 
to the advent of the so-called ‘‘ packing-house”’ about 1840. 

The wonderful change in methods since then covers only thie 
handling of the animal and the division of labor. A steer is knocked 
in the head by a hammer in the hands of a “knocker” in the way it 
always has been done, but nowadays the carcass falls upon a [loor 
mstead of upon the ground. ‘Thequivering body rolls out of the knovk- 
ing pen onto the es floor, and there is shackled and lifted to a 
proper height and the shackles connected with an overhead rail, along 
which the carcass moves, first to the sticker and then to the workinen 
who perform the various operations to which they are assigned. !’vr- 
merly the steer, after being knocked, was usually stuck while on ‘le 

ound where it fell, the carcass was laboriously picked up by thiree or 

our men, who fastened it with a gambrel over a crosstie sufficiently 

high from the ground to let the head swing clear. This would take 
three men at least 15 minutes, whereas now a shackler will hook up 
70 carcasses per minute, simply clipping the shackle around the |\ind 
foot, while steam power does the rest. 

It must, however, be understood that this is handling machinery 
and not productive machinery as we think of it in connection with 
ordinary manufacturing. Strange to say, the use of steam in 
slaughtering and meat packing was first applied, not to the haniling 
er where it now plays such a part, but to peng sausage meat. 

was in 1836. Later it was used for pumping the pickle water 
from tub to tub and then for pulling and hauling trucks. . 

Subdivision of labor in slaughtering began with the introduction 

of abattoirs, but did not become a distinct policy until about 15". 
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Prior to that the method was to have each butcher perform all the 
operations, from the driving of the steer from the pen to the splitting 
of the carcass in halves, including knocking, sticking, and all the 
operations of skinning. As the general methods now in vogue as to 
subdivision of labor began to be adopted, the speed of operations was 
increased and also the number of workers employed, which resulted in 
the use of semiskilled and common labor. 

We are told that “in 1849 Wadsworth, Dyer & Co. of Chicago 
killed and dressed 220 cattle in their establishment in one day, which 
was said to be the largest day’s work ever performed in a slaughtering 
house in this country. The entire number of men engaged in slaugh- 
tering, dressing, and packing the beef at this house was 75 to 100.” 
It can be seen that no very definite speed rates can be deduced from 
such statements. 

Specialization and extreme division of labor continued until some 
time in the ’80s. One hour’s time was said to be required for a steer 
to pass through all the processes, from knocking to the final shoving 
of its careass into the refrigerator for freezing. When these special- 
ized processes became perfectly standardized, the speeding-up 
process began. This was sometimes voluntary on the part of the 
men, taking the form of speed contests for a prize. In 1884 five 
splitters in a certain killing gang got out 800 cattle in 10 hours, or 
16 per hour for each man. ‘Ten years later, in the industrial depres- 
sion which followed 1893, it was claimed that the principal occu- 
pations were filled with “horses’”—men of tremendous physical 
strength, endurance, and speed—who, through fear of discharge and 
the knowledge that other jobs were hard to get, ran the output per 
hour up to a remarkable figure. 

It is questionable if there was any actual pressure brought by the 
employers, and it is quite certain that the employers did not set a 
definite task and discharge all who did not complete the stint. But 
anyone ‘who remembers the Chicago ‘‘soup-house brigade” will 
realize that it was not necessary for the employers to adopt a definite 
task system. The fear of discharge urged the men on to their ut- 
most. The irregularity of employment and the fact that there were 
usually not more than three or four hours of killing to be had in the 
morning made it possible for the men to speed up as they did and as 
they could not have done had the employment been steady. 

In 1894 the speed rate had increased until, according to one report, 
4 splitters got out 1,200 cattle in 10 hours, or 30 per hour for each 
man, which was an increase of nearly 100 per cent in 10 years. By 
1900 the speed rate for splitters had increased to 35 cattle per hour 
per man. 

In 1902 the union was organized, and what was generally considered 
an era of restriction in output began. The men insisted at the time 
that this was not union restriction in the sense of being officially 
approved or indorsed by the union as such. It was claimed that 
with the power of the organization behind them and with the fear of 
discharge less acute, the men began, voluntarily and perhaps uncon- 
scidusly, to lessen the tension and with it, gradually, the speed rate. 
Whatever the causes, a comparison of the 1900 output with that of 
1902 in Table 1 will show a material decrease in productivity. 
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In 1903 the question of output was made a part of the wage avrec. 
ment, and it will be seen by further reference to Table 1 that in tos 
cases employers agreed that the output should be continued at {ho 
level to which it had been brought by the so-called restrictive process 

In the strike of 1904 the question of restriction of output was no; 
an issue. The national president of the union, however, stated {h, 
he had worked out an elaborate list for the hog-killing department. a¢ 
well as an efficiency line for nearly all branches. He stated that ho 
was personally and officially opposed to restriction, and believed tha; 
‘a fool pace setter could be controlled by the union without resorting 
to a general or uniform working list.’”’ Whatever his elaborate 
scheme may have been, nothing came of it, as the union was not able 
to enforce its demands and lost the strike of 1904. 

It is interesting here to note that the speed rates for the various 
killing beds agreed to by the shop committees of the company unions 
in the industry have in most instances not entirely restored the unre- 
stricted speed rates developed between 1893 and 1900, though some 
increase is shown in nearly every case over the union output agreed 
to in 1903. 


TaBLe 1.—OUTPUT PER MAN PER HOUR, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND LABOR 
AR 100 CATTLE KILLED, 1900, 1902, 1903, AND 1923 BY OCCUPATIONS—CAT7_¥ 
L 1G. 


[In 1900 and 1902 eutput was unrestricted; in 1903 and 1923 it was restricted by agreement | 








1900 1902 









































os Output! 
Occupation. (cattle) | Rate of Labor (cattle); Rate of Labor 
per man] wages cost per jperman| wages | cost per 
per per hour. 100 cattle. per | per hour. |100 cattle 
hour. _ | hour. 
SD eee Soo on i gt Nn tin aka sine ba 8) ¢ (2) 60 (1) 
ESSE BR en ee. pee ee 50- 60 $0. 275 | $0. 458-$0. 550 35 $0. 300 | $0), R57 
40 cabo s vtig Sbpnintadaddse 40 (1) 2 374 = | 
| SRS ays Pere eee oe 40 (@) 2) 25 (1) 
ER dddechechss cg acesseteneyesen 17- 21 -450 | 2.143- 2.647. 15 . 475 | 67 
i aes on odnschecatechiowiad 112 (4) . 80 (*) 
SE a a 100-112 (‘) 2) 75 t} 
i citeRddcchdab>séassecknne ob 55 (1) (2) 55 1) 
ih wlduieocdbboddchoawescsandece 60 . 350 583 40 375 138 
SE Linens th diebipn td on<écenie 35 () (2) 25 Q) | 
OSS SEGocscesesecesoceccececccce 60 . 400 . 667 40 425 | 063 
I 6 Bh tiie caddadedlc Jbidaic<<'c40 enn 50- 60 . 225 375- .450 40 250 | 625 
Clearers-out (shank skinners)........... 60 0} 8 40 @) | ) 
PIPUMEL A adedddd. cadnciinr asaudé 60 1) 2) 324 | 
—— adhe Eb waaens eo yng ttt chanson Po a “ 286 25 475 | 1.900 
SS GE AE Te ES AI att i 2 40 @) | 
ten ep aha aaRm na S uz | (@) (2) 60 
1903 1923 
EE Seren Pere 60 $0. 240 $0. 400 100 $0.440 | 0.440 
TROBE... occ cece ccccccccceeccrcccecce 35 - 325 . 929 45 . 565 | 1. 256 
ES areccsecocascssscveccenel 374 . 225 . 600 334 . 420 | 1. 260 
Dt cosbiiacecnnces on sceunded 25 . 250 1, 000 100 . 470 . 470 
ln on SBn a kde nae ehectsckecce 15 . 500 3. 333 164 . 790 | 4. 738 
Rippers open.................-...----s- 80 . 250 .313 100 . 470 . 470 
I, 65.4% pgbencdcchcccbpscnes 75 . 250 . 333 100 . 470 | . 470 
eo Labbe idecdddecuscbapvoces 55 . 265 4 60 . 490 | 817 
eS on ii haan dis hc sat viene 40 . 400 1. 000 50 . 660 1. 320 
EE Sees oi ebdbewiatonsessead 25 275 1. 100 25 . 510 2.040 
Re dba bn cbc Hue dinias « déésnbese 40 450 1, 125 50 . 1.440 
lida dreettahdaasadeccpaaneed 40 . 265 . 663 50 . 495 . 999 
Clearers-out (shank skinners)........... 40 . 300 .750 50 540 | 1, O80 
7. eee 324 - 265 815 274 495 | 1. 800 
wy = De atds<<hdcdene ines sos ee staene = mm = = ae é 
eto cb ébsdsesn 6d ttl.d od -813 F . 5 eh 
Neck splitters Madieatbesiiehd ha ob be 60 . 315 . 525 100 55 500 
1 Not reported. ? Not available. 
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The figures for 1923 in the above table apply to all plants except 
those engaged in the killing of so-called ‘‘canners”’ or light cat- 
tle only, the carcasses of which are used for canned beef. In 
killing this grade of cattle the output given is higher in most shops 
by about 10 per cent. 

A brief description of the principal occupations in the cattle-killing 
department follows: 


Knockers.—Strike cattle on the forehead with a hammer. 

Headers.—Skin the hide from the head, cut through the neck and joint of the 
yertebra back of the head, and take the head from the carcass. 

Foot skinner —Skin the hide from the fore legs from the foot to the knee joint 
and take off the leg. 

Leg breakers.—Skin the hide from the hind legs from the foot to above the 
gamb, break the hock joint, and take off the leg. 

Floor men.—Skin the hide from the breast, belly, and sides. 

Rippers open.—Rip the hide from the bung to the neck. 

Breast sawyers.—Saw through the center of the breast bone from outside to 
inside the carcass. 

Caul pullers.—Cut through the meat between the hind legs to the aitch bone 
or crotch and open the belly from the crotch to brisket; pull the caul fat from 
the paunch. 

Rempers:—-fikin the hide from the rump and top of the hips. 

Fell cutters.—Skin the hide from the hips or top of the legs. 

Backers.—Skin the hide from the back from the rump to the shoulders. 

Gutters.—Take the paunch, intestines, liver, heart, and lungs from the carcass. 

Clearers out (shank skinners).—Skin the hide from the fore shanks from the 
knee joint to the shoulders. 

Tail sawyers.—Saw through the butt end of the tail and center of vertebrae 
to a point opposite the hip or socket joints. 

Splitters.—Split with cleaver through the center of the backbone from the hips 
to the neck. 

Hide droppers.—Skin the hide from the shoulders and neck to the head. 

Neck splitters.—Split with cleaver through the center of the vertebre or neck 
bones from point where splitters completed their work to joint of vertebre next 
to head. 





Sheep Killing. 


[s the sheep-killing department, also, notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion of the handling equipment, there is no real machine produc- 
tion. The pace setter on the sheep-killing floor is the pelter, who 
loosens the hide so that it can be pulled off by the setter without tear- 
ing. One essential difference between sheep and cattle killing is that 
whereas in cattle killing the knife is used in every process, in sheep 
killing the entire hide is removed by pulling or by blows from the 
hand. It is true that in cattle killing the back skinner and the side 
skinner use the edge of the hand, or in some cases a thick stick, to 
pound the hide loose from the flesh, but they always have a knife handy 
and never hesitate to use it when in their judgment it is quicker. 
Formerly there was one setter and one pelter to a gang, and under 
the industrial conditions existing from 1893 to 1900 ( | en. Mer above) 
the pelter speed rate had been pushed up to 75 sheep per hour. The 
union, which was organized much later than the cattle butchers’ 
union, set the speed for the pelter, on standard styles of dressing 
mutton, at 40 per hour. 
_It should be noted here that there are something like a dozen 


different styles of dressing mutton, known variously as “ Boston,”’ 


3 New York,” etc., and the sheep butcher does not know until the 
morning “kill’”’ is in the pen what or how many different styles he 
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must use that day. This is determined by the number of orders {yoy 
different parts of the country, as each locality has its own meth «|. 

In 1903, by agreement with the union, the employers were al). {, 
get this pelter speed rate increased to 464 sheep per hour.  ‘{)}\j. 
agreement, however, lapsed in the strike of 1904, and under the shop- 
committee agreement in effect in 1923 the speed rate is increased {, (;5, 

In 1901 there were two pelters to one setter nm a gang. By {99 
the setters’ speed rate had been increased to 400, there beings six 
pelters to one setter. 

Below is a tabular picture of the speed rates, rates of wages per 
hour, and the occupational cost per 100 sheep killed in 1901, 1909. 
1903, and 1923: 

TABLE 2.—OUTPUT PER MAN PER HOUR, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND L.\por 


COST PER 100 SHEEP KILLED, 1901 TO 19038 AND 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—Ssii ppp 
KILLING. 


{In 1901 and 1902 output was unrestricted; in 1903 and 1923 it was restricted by agreemen' 





















































1901 1902 
] 
Occupation. Output | Rateof Output | Rateof 
(sheep) | wages| Labor cost | (sheep) | wages| Labo: 
perman; per /|perl00sheep.; perman| per | per!( 
perhour.; hour. perhour.| hour. 
IDR « $4% <5 GdaaE Wo « ba png - dadpb od 350 $0. 160 $0. 046 350 | $0.175 
NS is nA cneahadlrdRawhes poneeweee 600 170 . 028 600 185 
ye eee ee 600 . 225 . 038 600 , 225 . 
SDS 5s Ob hb cdbsweddcdivceceneg sé 300 . 200 . 067 175 . 200 
ES 400 175 . 044 300 . 225 
CE ee ee ee ae 150 . 225 . 150 75 . 250 
bce babeper eds se bane 306 175 . 058 250 . 200 a) 
SENS bos eco cdivs sbi eevedsu 350 . 200 .057 | 200-325 . 210 | $0. 06 5 
Breast pullers..............-.-----++-- 175 - 275 . 157 100 -275 275 
I aviniwn dine nanensaneoeceies 400-600 . 175 |$0.029- .044 250 . 200 8) 
EE Ts Oe ee ee 350 . 200 . 057 350 . 200 7 
a lg  ) Serer 400-500 -200 | .040- .050 250 . 210 
ee ee 375 . 225 . 060 300 . 250 
i iticimesedakeeukahes bascnes 300-350 .220 | .063- .073 | 150-200 250 
See oe ane 150 . 220 - 147 100 . 220 
Splitters of breasts...................: 300-400 -250 | .063- .083 300 . 250 
RAL, S345545 5 be dsGe cna oes - 4a <6 60- 76 . 320 -457- .533 31- 42 . 350 & 
Bung-gut pullers. ..........-.-----.--- . 200 - 100 . 200 ”) 
ee RESTS RESIS Stee eS eee 315 . 250 . 079 315 . 250 ) 
CC EE ee Sere 200 . 200 - 100 200 . 220 
i <i-ade adgetetetaivsseagobas nc 60- 70 . 270 .386- . 450 31- 42 . 300 7 
ye SP eerie errr 300 - 400 . 133 - 400 
Le havareccevctetcsccoesonres 150 . 300 . 200 100 . 320 0 
Cutters off of heads................-.. 150 . 200 . 133 100 . 200 ") 
Es emdulvougehsapseseqee 500-600 -200 | .033- .040 | 500-600 . 200 0 0 
PE wc cccdeccsccesegcesqekhes 600 (*) (2) 600 (*) 
GON 5. 5 bSba- “Seo sep ee pes- sheep 600 (1) (2) 600 (1) 
1903 1923 
ET RT YO 350 | $0. 185 $0. 053 200 | $0. 415 | $ 
ih, «ie aneihden ath esos ue enesenex 600 . 200 . 033 400 415 : 
Mn chbsiddae ddsdddacdgisbabedgue 600 . 250 . 042 400 - 470 
niet amecepeenachdtic mech 350 . 210 . 060 250 «415 
MED OUND 55 ons oy th ccnsececdebes 315 . 240 . 076 250 . 430 - 
BE Sine cab bod noige -tpeied « 0 69 gute 115 - 275 . 239 125 . 500 x) 
chs sdecennt Pane srepauas 325 . 210 - 065 400 415 
SED. fais 0 65d 6 ok odin ct bhineeieas 325 225 . 069 400 415 : 
i incsnaecabivecg conse’ 115 . 300 - 261 125 - 40 - 
Jaw s A iithevusestheaecoesees 325 . 210 - 065 250 415 x 
eN 350 . 200 - 057 400 415 i 
Rip livitinattseahuhesase> eee 325 . 225 . 069 300 . 430 
H ee eT eee Pee” 325 - 260 . 080 400 485 “ 
ings coc cennee odanageresen dice 175 . 260 - 149 125 485 58 
Back pullers. ........--..---.-.--.--.- 120 - 250 . 208 125 -470 0 
Splitters of breasts. .........--.-...--- B15 . 270 . 086 300 . 500 | 
1 Not reported. 2 Not available. 
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qunte_ 2--OUTPUT PER MAN PER HOUR, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND LABOR 
Oc? PER 100 SHEEP KILLED, 1901 TO 1903 AND 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—SHEEP 
KILL 1NG—Concluded. 























1903 1923 
Occupation. Output | Rateof ; Output Rate of, 

| (sheep) | wages - Labor cost | (sheep) | wages | Labor cost 

per man per  perl100sheep.,; per man per | perl00sheep. 

|perhour.| hour. perhour.} hour. 
ee Pe Pe  oe | 46} | $0.370 $0. 800 | 65 | $0. 625 $0. 962 
Bung-gut pullers.......-.....-..--+0-- 200 - 200 - 100 300 -415 . 138 
Caul pullers... ...--+0++-e-e-2-2-- seen 315 - 260 | O83 | 300 - 490 - 163 
Gutters. .-.-.+. Bh MAR bbd oh cnddovel 200 . 220 -110 | 175 | .415 . 237 
a ok 5 a ee 464 . 320 688 | 65 565 . 869 
Rib SAW YORE s ba dan weses cc cccccscceceee 315 - 420 - 133 | (1) . 690 (2) 
Setters... ceswinessiebciddeccscccccceenees 15 - 350 - 304 | 400 . 625 . 156 
Cutters off of heads..................- | 115 » 225 «196 | 300 |. 415 . 138 
FeRGOGS., odds cprevbescscccccscccidis | 500-600 210 |$0.035- .042 | 375 415 -Tl 
Droppers off Sink de dabnhd decce cecésbeme’ 600 | (*) (2) 375 -415 - ill 
(eee. Teil Doane soe osnnces es 600 | (2) (2) 375 | .415 | 11 











i Not reported. 2 Not available. 


A description of occupations, or brief outline of the work done by 
each class of men, in sheep killing is noted below: 

Shacklers.—Attach or hook one end of a shackle (chain) to one hind leg of a 
sheep. 

Hoisters.—Attach or hook one end of a shackle (chain) to a revolving hoisting 
wheel, the other end having already been attached to the leg of a sheep. 

Stickers.—Stick knife into the side of the neck under the back of the jaw, 
draw the knife across the throat, cutting the jugular vein. 

Scalpers.—Skin the pelt from the scalp and face. 

Joint breakers.-—Break the joints between the fore feet and legs. 

Leggers.—Skin the pelt from the forelegs from the foot to shoulders, or from 
the inside and back of the hind leg from the foot to the crotch. 

Knee skinners.—Do part of the work of the forelegger. 

Cod punchers.— Punch the pelt loose from around the belly and crotch. 

Breast pullers.—Pull the pelt from the point of the breastbone to the shoulders. 

Jaw skinners.—Skin the pelt from the jaws and neck. 

Toe cutters off —Cut off toes of the front feet at the joint broken by joint 
breakers. 

Rippers down.—Cut through the pelts from the bung to the neck. 

Heelers of rumps.—Skin the pelt from part of the rump near the bung. 

Rumpers.—Skin the pelt from the rump and top of the hips. 

Back pullers.— Pull pelt from carcass from top of hips to shoulders. 

Splitters of breasts.—Split breastbone through center from outside to inside of 
carcass by driving sharp knife through the bone with small mallet. 

Peliers—Skin the pelt from the shoulders and neck to the head, dropping the 
pelt from the carcass. 

Bung-gut pullers.—Cut around the bung, separating it from the carcass. 

Caul pullers.—Cut open belly from crotch to breastbone and pul! caul fat from 
paunch. 

(rutters—Take paunch, intestines, and pluck from carcass. 

Dressers.— Drape or hang the caul around the hind legs and over the kidneys. 

Rib sbeante.—tow across the ribs inside the carcass about midway between 
the backbone and breastbone and belly, and bend the brisket and ribs outward. 

Setters —Set a stay stick inside the carcass to hold ribs back as bent or placed 
by rib sawyers. 

Cutters off of heads.—Cut heads from carcass. 

Tonguers.—Cut the tongue from the head. 

Droppers off—Take carcass from moving conveyor or chain on which the 
various killing and dressing operations are performed and transfer it to rail lead- 
ig to the chill room. 

Checkers.—Make a record of such information as may be desired. 
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Hog Killing. 


J the hog-killing department mechanical conveyors, such as; Q 
large wheel covered with hooks for hoisting the shackled |, 

and automatically transferring the carcass to a trolley, which asso. 
it mechanically from one worker to the succeeding one, early ji). 
mized the amount of physical labor involved. In addition to ¢hj. 
the dehairing machine, which scrapes the hair off the hog, mace jj 
possible to reach a tremendous speed rate. | 

In the description of the first hog-killing establishment in {hj. 
country, it is sald that in 1837 it was “the task of 20 men to knock 
down, bleed, seald, remove the hair, bristles, entrails and haye jy 
readiness for the cleaver 620 hogs in 8 hours which constituted q 
day’s work in the industry,” or 4 carcasses per man per hour. 

There are no available records as to what height the speed rate 
had reached in the Chicago plants from 1893 to 1900, the period 
during which the speed rates in the cattle and sheep killing depari- 
ments increased so greatiy. The statement has been made that 
ppeesettins scalders had reached as high as 700 hogs an hour, 
fowever this may be, it is definitely known that the proposed scale 
submitted as a part of the strike demand of 1904, which was the 
first attempt on the part of the men to place a limit on hog killing, 
fixed the scalder’s output at 500 per hour. With the collapse of that 
strike no further attempt to fix speed rates was made on the part 
of the men until the inauguration of the shop committees of the 
so-called company unions. The present scale, which is the posted 
een rate issued by the employers and agreed to by the men, [ixes 
the scalder’s output at 350. 

Table 3 presents the 1923 productivity rates. As already indi- 
cated, there are no prior records with which to compare them. 


TABLE 3.—OUTPUT PER MAN PER HOUR, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND Lino 
COST PER 100 HOGS KILLED, 193, BY OCCUPATIONS—HOG KILLING 


[Output fixed by agreement. 














Output 
Rate of Lahor 
C ic (hogs) per ener | cost t 
kecupation. man per wage Pe pl 
Cents. ( 
ES LOE ee ee J. SEERA Salat eee sep assed. eee 175 50.0 ‘6 
RE SIE en ee Pan, eee ee a ee ee ee ae 250 59.5 23. 
inst nes ab sich enkees «63 nes} Grnmrene- + epceeeh ware) sbpraeoms 350 59.5 17.0 
Rs he eet avkiin hanth hi aeirapsaenskeraa > -agehaeens 350 47.0 13.4 
= y~ ta Se Sa teteket feckithces cielo e tee siccck siodss cevboetees ja _ 2.5 
id eiblianiahccnedhsnéntscesbepdechtdetebhbs covhenssen 50.0 8.3 
Sn 500 co0e oc -eeryeens: creees shugo bas be ptine besces seenbil 600 50.9 x, 
I 0 5 8 ones pea smahac bey ac open seceamebeas.o> snag 700 47.0 6.7 
2S 0 Soles a Patey thes oe hee sc PERT ISsy eae baas te kegbell 500 50. 0 10.0 
Ss die Mewes, Li MSES bese JS sb Side db ess. cs ceded — an e : 
ents bes spender fd sbeed eins de do cwaeh omwe co - og bhane> obpees ens 17 . 34.1 
TE I 00.0.0 0 im node neghe+tdte re acgntececereseredercowecest 250 50. 0 m.@ 
DM GDh sadder s cseeebdsessssces estas cesesBebesesocubcccal 600 50.0 8.3 
EE eo. 700 47.9 6.1 
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The work performed in the hog-killing department, by occupational 
srocesses, is as follows: 


















ch | 


led | . Shacklers.—Attach or hook one end of a shackle (a short chain with a hook on 
’ °8 HH ach end) around one hind leg of a hog and attach the other end to revolving 
1 Passes hoisting wheel. 

Y mink. Stickers. Stick hog in neck with knife, penetrating the neck to the hollow; 
to this severing the arteries running from the heart to the head. 

made it Scalders.—Keep water in scalding vats at necessary temperature, test scalding 


and determine when scalding is sufficient for removal of hairs from hog. 
Shavers on ratl.—Shave or serape off such hair as may have been left on the hog 


In this after the dehairing machine has done its work. 

knock ~ Headers.—Cut the head almost from the carcass, unjointing the vertebre at 
have in the first joint immediately back of the head. The head is left attached to the 
tuted carcass by a small piece of skin and jow!. rhe 

, a Bung droppers.—Cut around the bung, separating it from the carcass. 


Belly openers.—Cut through the belly from the bung to the breastbone. 
Cutters off of heads.—Sever the head completely from the carcass by cutting 


ed rate 
small pieces of skin and jowl left uncut by “header.” 





a 
a nod Breast openers.—Cut through the center of the breast bone. 
1epart- Markers.—Mark for splitters by cutting along the backbone between the 
le that kidneys and leaf lard from bung to the skirt. 
hour, Splitiers—Separate hog into halves by cutting with cleaver through center of 
d scale backbone from tail to and through neck bones. 
Leaf-lard pullers.—Pull leaf lard from carcass. 
eh 6 Ham facers.—Cut surplus fat from inside of face of hams. 
xilling, Tonguers.—Cut the tongue from the head. 
yf | € 7 . . - - . . 
" =e The occupations given in these tables in no instance comprise all of 
of te the work done in eq mp A few occupations, such as “ penners,”’ 
ae 4 are not, found in the list and there is a very large number of laborers, 
: f i blood squilgeers, floor squilgeers, and men in other occupations which 
. Xess . . - . . 
 lixes Hf sre not included in the above tabulations, so that it is not possible to 
nd derive the labor cost by totaling the above figures. 
iGil- .) ™ . 
-— The purpose here has been simply to state the facts as to pro- 
ductivity or efficiency of labor by occupations, and to give the time 
LABOR and labor. cost by occupations rather than by the process as a whole. 
La r 
st p 
) ho 
+ 
23. % 
17.0 
13.4 
2.5 
10.0 
34.0 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIo\s 





Apprenticeship in the Building Trades. 


HE matter of securing and training apprentices maintsins jts 
oe as one of the most important questions now before thp 


uilding industry. The American Contractor, in the issue of 
January 12, 1924, gives considerable space to discussions of «i/J»pep; 
aspects of the problem. The bricklayers’ union, it states, reports 
that 10,000 bricklaying apprentices are now registered in the union, 


which is a marked improvement over the situation of a few years ago, 
when the union had only about 4,000 es But, as always, 
there is complaint about the difficulty of securing an opportunity fo; 
these boys to learn their trade. 

Apprentice boys with several months’ experience report that they often find 
great difficulty in finding employment. They apply in person at job after job 
where bricklayers are needed and are regularly turned down by the foremen. It 
takes constant hustling on the part of such a boy to secure work even in these 


times. The foremen don’t want to take the burden of looking after an apprentice 
unless forced to do so. 


The magazine points out that these boys “can usually !ay more 
brick per unit of wage than can the regular mechanic,”’ thai with 
every month of work their efficiency improves, and that they are 
essential to the future of the industry. ‘‘Contractors will be doing a 


‘ 


wise thing if they lay down the law to their foremen and demand that 
‘the hiring of apprentice boys be encouraged instead of frowned upon.” 

At the convention of the National Association of Building Jraces 
Employers, held in Chicago January 7-8, the subject was considered 
at length. Mr. G. F. Meyne, of Chicago, pointed out that in its 
effort to keep up a continuous supply of trained labor, the }wilding 


industry had made little or no attempt to secure the cooperation of 
the public school system. City, State, and Federal boards of vora- 
tional education might all do much toward supplying the need. but 
their aid had not been sought. 


What is required is the initiative of determined groups of contractors i) cach 
locality to organize, support and demand the installation of preliminary ¢0\1rses in 
the building trades so that boys may be interested in these crafts and ‘ave 4 
background of familiarity with them when they come on the job. 

When this is done we will hear no more about the excessive cost and |)\ 1" 
training a boy during the first three months of his apprenticeship. \\'th 4 
background of vocational trade training he will be of value to his employ: : from 
the day that he starts to work. 

If the schools provided these courses, our trades would get economical) 
valuable material for further training. We have found that it is too great « bur 
den to carry the cost of operating schools ourselves, as we are doing !'¢ 1! 
Chicago. he general public gets the benefit of this educational work by ):\1"8 
better mechanics to erect their buildings, an adequate supply of mechanic» 41 22 
equitable wage and an opportunity to the young men to learn a skille! aud 
valuable craft. For these advantages the public, including all the contrac(or, 
should pay. 
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Mr. R. D. Winstead, speaking before the same convention, gave a 
résuné of the methods of training apprentices in various parts of the 
country, and, while fully agreeing with the earlier speaker as to the 
importance of utilizing vocational training in the public schools, 
emphasized the need for supervision and control after the boy has 
left school and gone onto the job. In closed-shop cities, apprentice- 
ship commissions or committees, similar to those set up by various 
building congresses, composed of representatives of the various 
interests concerned, have seemed to furnish the best means of meeting 
this need. Such committees are responsible for seeing that work is 
provided for the 2 epee that he receives the necessary training, 
both on the job and in the classes of the continuation school, and that 
he lives up to his part of the apprenticeship contract. In open- 
shop communities a different theory has been applied. It was taken 
for granted that the long apprenticeship was unnecessary, and that 
a short, intensive course of training would provide satisfactory 
workers. 

Those furthering many such local movements have stated that they could 
easily turn out bricklayers, plasterers, and other mechanics in the course of a few 
months by sending them to a school where they would be taught by practical 
instructors. Fits 

From personal investigation I do not think that this idea has been borne out. 
Some splendid work has been done, however, in starting men on the way to 
becoming eventually first-rate mechanics after an additional two or three years of 
practical experience on the job. 

It seems to be apparent that the old idea of making a first-class mechanic in 
a few months is not practical with the majority of men. Some few exceptional 
men have achieved great skill in a short time, and to these the open-shop system of 
not having a fixed term of several years’ apprenticeship has proved very good 
indeed. But such men are few and far between. 

The president of the Associated General Contractors, in an address 
on apprenticeship reported in The Constructor, for January, 1924, 
presents one aspect which is in danger, at present, of being overlooked, 

We must be careful in the future not to go to the other extreme, to train more 
mechanics than can be used, for this would be as great an economic waste as to 
have too few. Therefore, a systematic, comprehensive survey should be made 
of the numbers needed by trades in a given community and, thereafter, a num- 
ber determined to meet the needs, first, to keep up with the annual increase in 
population and, secondly, to replace the loss in the crafts from all causes. This 
should be easily determined by statisticians and, from their work, a maximum 
number that should be trained annually could be established, and facilities 
arranged on such a basis. 


The American Construction Council has undertaken to inaugurate 
a national program for apprenticeship training in the construction 
industry, and its apprenticeship committee met at Buffalo, December 
5, 1923, to discuss plans. As a first step, it was resolved to under- 
take a nation-wide survey of the apprenticeship needs of the in- 
dustry. The committee also authorized an exhaustive study of 
facilities for instruction and of standards for apprentice training 
throughout the country in the construction crafts. Four subcom- 
mittees were appointed to carry forward the program: ‘‘First, a 
general executive committee; second, a committee on survey of 
apprenticeship needs and distribution of labor; third, a committee 
PO facilities and standards; and fourth, a committee on 
nance. 
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Working Conditions of Japanese Workers. 


HE working and living conditions of Japanese miners are th, 
2 subject of an article’ in a recent issue of the Internation,| 
Trade-Union Movement. The mining industry is said 
employ a larger proportion of the industrial population of Japay 
than any other single industry. While there are altogether onjy 
about a million and a half industrial workers in Japan the {o{,| 
number employed in the mines in June, 1921, was approximately 
330,000, 80,000 of whom were women. About 81 per cent of thes: 
workers were employed in the mining of coal and 14 per cent in ore 
mining, the remainder being engaged in petroleum production and 
other mining operations. 

During the past 25 years the ore miners have been obliged to 
belong to an aid society—the Yamanaku-Tomoko—which renders 
various kinds of assistance to the members and also provides trade 
instruction. Through this work the organization gradually became 
an integral part of the life of the Japanese ore miners, althoug)h it is 
no longer popular among them. is organization never gained 4 
foothold among the coal miners, largely owing to the fact that the 
coal mines are close to each other and it is possible for the miners ty 
change their place of work without moving out of the district. The 
ore mines, on the contrary, form isolated groups and it is more 
difficult for the ore miners to change their place of employment. 

Aside from these differences, however, both groups of miners live 
and work under practically the same conditions. Both work under 
a system called fre ‘‘noya seido” in which the miners work for an 
‘“‘oyabun”’ or ‘‘middle master’? who does not work himself but 
recruits new laborers and superintends their work. For his services 
he either receives a certain percentage of the workers’ wages or is 
paid a lump sum by the employer. Occupying a position between 
the workers and the employer, he is naturally subservient to the laticr 
and is regarded by the miners as the principal cause of their misery 
and helplessness, so that he is the object of bitter complaints anid tle 
cause of many disputes. The freedom of the miners is further 1- 
stricted by the necessity for living in houses owned by the mine 
owners, the rent for which is deducted from the wages. When a 
miner changes his place of work he must also give up his house, s0 
that the prospect of losing his home at any moment tends to make 
him very submissive. 

Although the accident rate in factories is very high, the number 
of accidents in mines, and particularly coal mines, is much greater. 
According to the statistics for the year 1919, the frequency rate per 
1,000 workers in the larger factories, which employed a total 0/ 
1,189,731 workers, was 291; while in the mining industry, wit! 4 
total of 465,153 workers in that year, the rate was 472; and in the 
coal-mining industry, with 348,420 workers, the frequency rate per 
1,000 workers was 548. 

In spite of the dangerous character of the work, miners receive 
somewhat lower wages than factory workers. The only availalle 





1 International Federation of Trade-Unions. International Trade-Union Movement, November-!) 
ber, 1923, pp. 284-288. “Conditions of life among Japanese miners,” by Dr. Tokijiro Kaiji. 
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statistics as to wages in Japan are those obtained by private investi- 
cations, but according to the figures secured for the last half of 1922 
the wages of miners vary in the different districts from 130 to 250 sen 
(4.8 cents to $1.25, par) per day for men and from 50 to 170 sen 
4.9 cents to 84.7 cents, par) for women, while in other industries 
a smith, for example, receives from 250 to 260 sen ($1.25 to $1.30, 
ar) per day, a printer's assistant 180 to 190 sen (89.7 cents to 94.7 
cents, par), and a female worker in a cotton mill more than 100 sen 
(49.9 cents, par) per day. For these wages factory workers are 
employed from 8 to 11 hours per day and miners an average of 10 
hours for underground work and 12 hours on surface work. Irregu- 
larity of employment tends to lower still further the wages of the 
miners, Who work on an average only 18 to 20 days per month. 
The wretched living and working conditions of the miners has 
tended to create a feeling of solidarity among them, which has been 
accompanied by a tendency toward acts of violence and destruction 
of property in recent strikes. These movements, which develop 
rapidly into wild and furious revolts, are suppressed just as violently 
by the authorities and their only result has been to intensify the 
evils against which they are aimed. Recently, however, there has 
been a movement toward adopting the more peaceful and also more 
effective methods of the Japanese factory workers. In 1919 the first 
trade-union along the lines of western trade-union organization was 
formed. From its beginning it was constantly involved in struggles, 
owing to the opposition of the mine owners. A series of unfortunate 
strikes caused the union, the Mine Labor Association, to lose a large 
part of its members and the leaders of the movement were imprisoned. 
Upon their release, however, they took up the work more vigorously 
and in a short time had reorganized the various trade-unions into a 
federation called “The Whole of Japan Miners’ General Association.”’ 
This organization has been extremely active during the past two 
years and has gained membership steadily, although a rival group, 
more in the nature of a fascist organization, has been formed. The 
officers of the miners’ association are elected from among the workers 
but they are assisted by advisers who belong to the educated class. 
The union is affiliated with the Japan General Labor Federation and 
is now in touch with the entire kate apace movement of the country. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been ye. 
T ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail desley, 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices: ! 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on January 
15 and December 15, 1923, and January 15, 1924, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example 
the price of rice was 9.5 cents in January, 1923, 9.7 cents in December 
1923, and 9.8 cents in January, 1924. These figures show an increase 
of 3 per cent in the year and 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed an jp- 
crease of 3 per cent in January, 1924, as compared with January, 
1923, and a decrease of 1 per cent in January, 1924, as compare: with 
December, 1923. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PEt CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JANUARY 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH JANUARY |), 10%, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1923. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 



































Per cent of in- 

crease | or de 

Average retail price on— crease Jan. 

¥5, 1924, com- 

Article. Unit. pared v 

Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 1), 

1923. 1923. 1924. 1923. 923. 
pane Cents. Cents. Cents. 
I as Flenecsvceccbeeus + oan WU s on oncce 37.2 38. 6 39. 0 +5 +1 
ound steak...........-..2222.2++2- ae Res 31.6 32.9 33.3) +5 + 
SET ER Ree nek s-ai) 27.5 28. 3 28. 6 +4 +I 
a ce. ss cadebetsdckspeccen = do. 19. 6 20. 4 20. 7 +6 +] 
SORE R YP ey aren leguad Saar 12.9 13.0 13.3 +3 
ts cccnenabestanecas>+etiensed do. 29. 3 26. 5 27.4 —6 3 
|e RE SO See POR do. 39. 8 37.5 37.2 —7 ~t 
ii eek ddneeseh deswendenabys danke see do. 45.1 44.7 44.7 —1 ) 
INTE « Caccldc ates deere sce sce ..do. 36. 3 35. 5 35.9 —1 ! 
LE BEES ce Sis a wivsioe dab tie « dane do. 34.5 33.4 34. 5 0 

Salmon, canned, red................-|..-.- do. 31.3 31.3 31.2 —0.3 3 
PE dy ottntbcchbee vues tdvevies MOTE... Lewis 13.7 14.3 14.2 +4 
Milk, evaporated. ..........-.......- 15-16-0z. can 12.1 12.2 12.2 +1 
Di ahi senses craps svicces sens ats Pound........ 59. 1 60. 3 61.7 -+4 : 
Oleomargarine.............-........ --.-d0 28.9 30. 4 30. 6 +6 + 
oo eee -.-0.. 26.7 28.7 28.9 +8 
So LR eee ee oe Pe 37.3 37.7 37.4; +03) =I 

1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and ele nicl) 


from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY Lasor |\)\ IEW. 
Retail prices of goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. ; 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, hav nom 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee’, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, “i 
rice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been include! '" \™ 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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BLE {.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JANUARY 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1923, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded. 
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Average retail price on crease (—) Jan 
15, 1924, com- 
Article. Unit. pared with— 
| a | 
| Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan.15, | Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, 
} 1923. 1923. | 1924. 1923 } 1923 
} | | 
Ce nts. Cents. Cents. 
been Te eT yaenowed 4 oe de Pound.......- 7.4 ig.9 18,7 | +7 af 
7 Vegetable lard substitute.......-....'-.-.. do 22.3 24.0 | 24.3 | +9 +1 
, clealers Eggs, strictly ities ccs osee to eso cv ap re 55. 7 64.9 54.6 —2 —16 
Eggs, StOPAZe.. cecccceeecseeseeennee- np on iane sade 40.0 il.4 38. 6 | —4 —7 
ME... cosesepeednn ace + one-coneqe POG 6s tare- 8.7 8.7 8.7 0 0 
January aE Sy Bae ia... 4.9 4.5 | 4.5 —8 0 
1 v ("are denpee need Ds ead | By 4.0 4.4 4.4 1p 0 
as the Te 0oe mens > dnadeteasee oo yer ree Ae 8.8 &.8 &. - () 0 
* te crank duced a teeth oeee | $-0z. package. . 9.7 9,7 9.7 0 0 
Xample, wiv | seats onetee Apa package . 25. 0 24.3 24.3 --3 0 
cember ES Rae en gare oe ere POMBE. 6. c<5.. 19,8 19.6 | 19.6 —1 0 
; } Be: cece heh tee seo es sh bbnapeotap She OOS ose 9.5 9.7 | 9.8 3 = | 
INCTease ee SP BRL Re nee eee Oa sh. 10.9 10,3 | 10,1 a 2 
I cbs chs tao 0. bb pines ehh Oe ads Souk 1 2.6 2.8 33 +8 
(ee eae ee ee ae 5.1 6.0 6. 1 20 +2 
| an in- ees eee a Se Pee sR e9 4.0 4.1 4.9 23 »” 
: AE ND sulle gael d ds cece es doleves | No. 2 can...... 13.1 12.9 12.9 | —2 0 
anuary, ee es ee eee ae ___ eer 8 15.3 15.6 15.7 +5 1 
oe ee. a ee Bae es _ Ee 17.5 17.7 17.9 | 2 +4 
Caw Ith Tomatoes, canned............-- er eer OGnt. ds 12.7 12.9 13.0 +2 +1 
Guest, gramulated......... 62. -.cecee Ct. ee 8.3 10. 4 10,2 | 23 —2 
RS PR Se oe ee eres 63.7 70, 2 71.0 | +3 +I 
ee ee er eee eee ded OG. 3. di oi. 37.0 37.8 38. 2 3 +] 
ER CENT Prette:. Abc. cur soe See Peers ia eee 20.0 17.8 17.9 —i1 +] 
Y 1993 ENS SS ee eee | ee mm.s. dts 18,9 16.0 15.9 —16 a= 
IE i RR | Dozen......... 37.1 | 39.1 38.8 +5 = 
ee, ES RS Fae Te a ee 46.8 | 41.5 40, 0 —15 —4 
All articles combined !.............. Sl, dev eibale ota de ain IRS Tee val 2 ere terre 1-3 - | 
| | 





1 See note 2, p. 26. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on January 15, 1913, and on January 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in January of 
each of these specified years compared with January, 1913. For 
example, the price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in January, 1913; 
6.6 cents in January, 1918, and in January, 1919; 8.1 cents in Janu- 


* ary, 1920; 6.7 cents in January, 1921; 4.9 cents in January, 1922, 
‘+! @ and in January, 1923; and 4.5 cents in January, 1924. 
+2 As compared with the average price in January, 1913, these figures 
i show the following percentage increases: 100 per cent in January, 
o 1918, and in January, 1919; 145 per cent in January, 1920; 103 per 
; @ cent in January, 1921; 48 per cent in January, 1922, and in January, 
“\° && 1923; and 36 per cent in January, 1924. 
0 The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
+ of 52 per cent in January, 1924, as compared with January, 1913. 
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TaBLe 2.-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PFE: cpy a 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEArs 0 mou! 
PARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1913. M- 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole num)e: 
a 
Per cent of increase (+ ais 
Average prices Jan. 15— (—) Jan. 15 of each spe : Y 
: *% compared with Jan. | : 
Article. Unit. 
| | | 
1913} 1918} 1919 | 1920 1921 1922] 1923, 1924) 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 19 a 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts. | cte.| Cts Cts.| Cts. | “ 

Sirloin steak. ...... Pound .|23. 8} 32.7) 41. 1) 40. 5,40. 5,35. 3,37. 2/39. 0} +37) +73) +70, +70 +45 ‘ i913 

Round steak .......|...do... .|20. 5| 30.6] 39.0) 37. 0,36, 330. 4/31. 6|33. 3) +49] +90] +80] +77, +45 5) (5 Bios 

Rib roast...........|...do....{1& 8| 25. 8| 32.6] 31. 4/31. 0128. 7/27. 5128.6) +37] +73| +67] +651 +42 .;, 0; MM at 

Chuck roast... ....- _.-0....|14. 9} 22.1] 28.0 25. 3|23. 6/19. 0)19. 6)20. 7 +48] +88} +70) +58 +2 5 A. 

Plate beef....... ..-|-..do..../1L. I] 17. 2) 21.9) 18. 4/16. 9/12. 8112. 9/13. 3] +55] +97] +66) +52 » we 

Pork chops........-|..-d0....|1& 7} 34.3} 40.6} 37. 3/35. 9)28. 9)29, 3127. 4) +83]+117| +99) +92 7.7 wD. 

SR cell, « cttinntsa ---d0....|25. 4] 48. 6} 58. 5) 50. 3/45. 7/37. 6/39, 8/37. 2} +91]+ 130] +98) +80 + 4 74 Bl 

| SPE eee .«o....|25. 1] 43.6} 53.6) 50. 3/48. 4144. 2145, 1/44. 7] +7414+1141+ 100) +93! +76 | sy Be 

Lamb, leg of....... do... .|18.0} 30. 8} 36.1 36. 4/36. 7:33. 9136. 3/35. 9 +71}+101|+ 102| + 104! » we 

egy SE ae .--do... .|20. 2} 32.9) 40.0] 42. 0/42. 7/36, 9134. 5/34. 5|. +63] +98)+108)+111) +s 1924 

Salmon, canned....|...do....|... .|!29. 2/132. 1/137. 1/39. 5/33. 3/31. 331.2... ..-|..... hcteale tek 

Milk, fresh......... Quart. .| 8 9 13.4] 15.6 16. 6)16. 3/13. 6|13. 7|14. 2 +51] +75] +87) +83 

Milk,evaporated...| (2) |....|... .-| 16.3} 17. 0/14. 8/12, 4:12. 1/12,2). 22. J. ef... gt 

Butter............. Pound../40, 9, 56.7] 70. 5| 74. 2/61. 0/45, 3.59. 1/61. 7) +39] +72) +81, +49 

Oleomargarine. .-..|...do....|....}..-.. 39.6) 43. 5/37. 3/29, 3'28.9:30.6.....].....]..... | 

Nut margarine..... ne” WE Pe” SRE: 36. 4| 35. 9/33. 6/28, 2/96. 7/28. 9)... nas = 

ie ESO do....|22. 2) 34.5) 44.5) 43. 4/38. 632. 9:37.3)37. 4 +55) +100) +95, +74 , for 

= BERG Be See ..-0... .|15. 4) 32.9) 33.4) 34. 0/22. 3/15. 4/17. 4,18 7/4114) 4+117)4+ 121) +45 ” for 

Vegetabielard sub- | | | 1915 
stitute............}...d0....|....].....] 38.5, 37.827. 2/21. 6/22. 3/24. 3).....|.....]..... re .. Bai 

Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen . 37.3) 67. 4) 75.2) 82. 7|79. 149.9155. 7.54.6) +81/+102)+122 +112 +3: . 0-4 Bo 

Eggs, storage... ... .--do.... 25.7) 52.4) 59.9 62. 5/68. 7|39. 3,40. 0/38. 6 + 104 + 133)+ 143) +167) +53 +0 1918 

Bree... 2... ss... Pound .| 5.6 9.4) 9.8) 10. 910.8 8.8 8.7| 8. 7| +68] +75) +95) +93) +57 i919 

Ds ccadec oben --do....| 3.3; 6.6) 6.6) 8.1) 6.7) 4.9 4.9) 4.5/-+100/+100|+145/+ 103 1920 

Corn meal........- --do....| 3.0, 7.0) 6.2) 6.6) 5.2) 3.9) 4.0) 4. 4)-+133) +107) +120) +73, + 7 BB i921 

Rolled oats......... “geet... dc bu. 8.4| 9.9] 0.7| 9.2 &.§ a abe ea a. 99 

Corn flakes......... (3) | 14.1] 14. 1/14. 1110. 7| 9.71 9.71.....|.....|..... 1... 192 

Wheat cereal. - . (*) ae. oS 25.9} 28. 830. 1:26. 6,25. 0/24. 3).....).....].--..|..--- 1924 

Macaroni........... Pound .|....|.....| 19.5} 19. 8/21, 6/20. 3.19. 8,19. 6..... Sa 

RS pe sat .--do....| 8.6} 11.7] 13.8) 18. 1)11. 9) 9.3} 9.5) 9.8) +36) +60)+110] +38 +s 

Beans, navy....-... wat & oe | 18. 5) 14.9] 12.2) 8.9) 8.2:10.9)10.1...-. ede oe aia : 

icsoeccesce2 ..-do..../ 1.6) 3.2) 3.2) 5.4] 3.0) 3.3] 2.1) 2.8 +100|+100| +238) +88 +10 i 

aaa eehdesckcescd ee ee Oe Oe ee Oe GO .....1.....1....- Bnet 

Cabbage............. ee Bei Pe a 4.11 8113.715.64049.....|....|..... om 

Beans, baked... ... ag ee Ome 19. 1| 16, 915. 8/13. 5,13. 112.9)... . as atid Te: Pw a 1913 

Corn, eanned....... ey Mo 20.0} 18. 8117. 4/16. 0.15. 3'15.7)_...- A. ASL Sul fg int 

Peas, canned....... (5) eS SS 19, 3} 19, 2)18. 5)17. 7,17. 5)17. 9)... - are 1915 

Tomatoes, canned..|  (°) ph. Lng gS 17. 6} 15. 4/12. 4/13. 2:12. 7/13. 0%... - bg 1916 

Sugar, granulated ..| Pound -| 5.8 10. 8| 47.8] 9.7] 6.2) 8. 3/10. 2) +64) +86)+207, +67 1917 
SIs nitdeemetge «a .-40....|54.3 62. 31 69. 2) 72. 0/72. 1/68. 3°68. 7|71.0) +15) +27) +33, +33 1918 

GREED. « orWive Sedu. .-o... ./29.9| 30.4} 35.0) 49. 1)38. 5135. 737. 0138.2) +2) +17) +64 +29 x 1919 

EINE cen avenues ORs shh pee 16, 4} 19. 8 29. 1/24. 218. 8.20. 0)17.9)..-. |... 192 

Raisins..... Bins Aaank 15.0} 16.1] 24. 8/32. 1125.0/18. 9/15.9).....1.... 0/00... SAU 1921 

Bananas........... Dozen .|....|..... 37.0) 40. 9/41. 9/36. 6/37. 1/38. 8).....|..... olden «but. 1922 

ea we em tae 51.5) 51. 0146. iu a Se ari ais - 1923 

1924 

All articles com- 

Spee Ne odenateg Beh eye pp arene ae te me ye aye Petras sina +88)+105) +75 +44 
wae | 
! Both pink and red. 3 S-ounce package. 5 No, 2 can. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 26. 
1912 
Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles & 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that B 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and for Janu J w 
191: 
ary, 1924. 192 
—— 192 
® Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of 2 — 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 192 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 29 
R ¢ ENR _AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
tS COM. n18 ot 3 CHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN JANUARY, 1924. 
— = | ‘x ial | wears oo Tek aK G an oe. aT, 
Sirloin steak.) Round steak.; Rib roast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. Pork chops. 
= — 
Tease Year. Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Av er-| Aver- asin! 
1 Year age | Amt.; age | Amt. |. age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. | price. | price -| price. price. price. 
" ae amas on weneee Sere | —__ 
iy = . j | ' | | 
Per lb.. Lbs. \|Per lb.| Lbs. \Per Ib. | Lbs. \Per tb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |\Per lb. | Lbs. 
eet ven eal 190.254 3.9 190.223) 4.5 $0.198 | 5.1 \80- 160 | 6.3 |30. 121 8.3 |\$0.210! 4.8 
1914, “259; 3.9) .26) 42! .204) 49) 167! 6.0] .126] 7.9) .220) 45 
61464 MN O.....-- +42 -257, 3.9] .230) 43) .201 5.0} .161 6.2| .121 8.3) .23; 49 
i+) MEMOIG.....-------, -203| 3.7] .245 4.1} .212 4.7{ .171 5.8{ .128| 7.8| .227 4.4 
6439 M917... ...| B15 3.2] .290| 3.4) .280 40) .209 48) .157| 6.4 . 319 3.1 
2499 M918. ...| +880) 2.6) .360) 2.7) .307) 3.3) .266, 3.8) .206) 4.9) .390 2.6 
64% M919. ...| of? 2.4} .399) 2.6)| .325/ 3.1) .270; 3.7 | 902) 5.0! .423 2.4 
749 Mn 1@0.......-----| «437 2.3} .395) 2.5; -332/ 3.0| .262) 3.8) .183 5.5 | .423 2.4 
7/445 M121... _. ae 2.6] .344) 2.9! .291 3.4| .212 4.71 .143 7.0) .349 2.9 
80.79 HA 1922... ie gee 7 323 3.1) .276| 3.6; .197 5.1] .128{ 7.8] .330 3.0 
09 Ma 1923. a | 2.6] .335| 3.0) .284; 3.5| .202; 5.0) .129] 7.8) .304 3.3 
7]. Mae January... .390| 2.6] .333. 3.0!) .286) 3.5) .207 4.8) .133 7.51 .274 3.6 
¥ 
Bacon. Ham Lard. Hens. Eggs. 3utter. | 
| ~| ) oy rev ae vee 
Per lb.| Lbs. |Per ib.| Lbs. ‘Per t.| Lbs. \Per ib.| Lbs. |Perdz.| Dozs. Per lb.| Lbs, 
> $0.270 | 3.7 \80.269 | 3.7 /$0.158| 6.3 |$0.213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 $0. 383 2.6 
+2] 1914... ee 3.6] .273 3.7 | id 6.4) .218 4.6} .353 9.8! .362 | 98 
1915 _..| -269! 3.7] .261 3.8| .148| 6.8| .208 4.8) .341 2.9| .358) 2.8 
.. Ae | .2871 3.5] .294 3.4 | .175| 5.71 .236 4.2) .375 2.7, .394! 2.5 
+48 BB 917. | 410) 24] .382) 2.61 .276| 3.6] .286] 3.5 | .481] 21) .487 2.1 
r) 1918 7 529 | 1.9 479 2.1; .333| 3.0) .377 2.7 | .560 18); .577 | 1.7 
55 9............| -554) 2.8] 638 1.9) .369/ 2.7) .411 2.4 .628 1.6) .678/ 1.5 
"35 BBB 1920 cdl Mt (LOT ae 1.8] .205| 3.4] .447 2.2 | . 681 15! .71; 41.4 
+47 1921 cecal. -fae.| 323i. 2 2.0} .180!} 5.6| .397 2.51 .500| 2.0); .5m7 1.9 
1922 | . 398 | 2.5 | 488! 2.0) .170) 5.9] .360] 28] .444) 2.3) .479) 2.1 
1923 are ~ 2.6) .455/ 2.2 177 5.6} .350 2.9 | .465 2.2| .554] 1.8 
194: January..| .372/ 27 47; 2.2! .187| 5.3} .346 2.9) .54| 1.8; .617} L6 
| | | | 
s | Cheese. | Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. Rice. 
Per b.\ Lbs. \Per gt.| Qts. Per tb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. \Per tb.| Lbs. |Per tb.| Lbs. 
WS: .. cach 2. $0. 221 4.5 “ O89 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0.087 11.5 
1914 . 229 4.4 .089; 11.2) .063 | 15.9 .034} 29.41] .082)] 31.3 ORS 11.4 
191 . 23 4.3) .088) 114/ .070| 14.3| .042| 23.8) .083| 30.3] .091; 11.0 
191 258} 3.9! .091;) 11.0, .073 | 13.7) .044| 22.7) .0384) 29.4] .091 11.0 
b 1917 .332] 3.0! .112 9.0' .092' 10.9] .070! 14.3! .058! 17.2 104, 9.6 
| S...cediad :359| 28) .139| 7.2) .098| 10.2] .067| 14.9] .068] 14.7] .129| 7.8 
* 1919 . 426 2.3} .155 6.5 .100) 10.0) .072|) 13.9] .064) 15.6) .151 6.6 
RRR .416| 2.4) .167; 6.0] .115 8.7] .081, 12.3) .065| 15.4 174 5.7 
1921 ‘340! 2.9) 1196! 6.8] .099| 10.1] 1058) 17.2] 1045 | 22.2| .095 10.5 
_, re .329; 3.0! .131 7.6] .O87] 11.5; .051| 19.6 | .039| 25.6] .095 10.5 
___ ee 389! 2.7); .138 7.2) .087! 11.5] .047/ 21.3) .O041 | 24.4) .095) 10.5 
124: January..| .374/ 2.7) .142| 7.0] .087| 11.5 | 045 | 22.2! .044 | 22.7) 098) 10.2 
; | { ee ae ee a 
— Potatoes. | Sugar. Coffee. | Tea. 
' | i 
} | } 
Per lb.. Lbs. \Per lb. Lbs. \Per lb.; Lbs. \Per ib.| Lbs. 
; eee $0.017 58.8 '$0.055 18.2 (80. 298 | 3.4 /$0.544;) 1.8 
icles _. 1% 018! 55.6] .059| 169! .207/ 3.4] .546/ 1.8 
: 195............| .015 | 66.7] .066| 15.2] .300, 3.3] .545| 1.8 
that _.. Eee, 8% .027 | 37.0| .080|) 12.5) .200) 3.3) .546/ 1.8 
inu- fe BlT.....--2ee0. -043 | 23.3 .093 10.8) .302) 3.3) .582] 1.7 
ait eee .082 | 31.3| .097/) 10.3) .305 3.3) .648] 1.5 
1919.77" "| gag | 26.3] :113; 88| .433| 23| .701]) 1.4 
-—..... 063 | 15.9|) .194) 5.2; .470; 2.1) .733) 1-4 
— Me... .. sda | .031 | 32.3 O80 | 12.5) .363| 2.8 697; 1.4) 
ly ® _ Seer | .028| 35.7 073 13.7; .361] 2.8 681) 1.5) 
OB... ...c0me | 929 | 34.5 101 9.9} .377| 2.7] .695 1.4) 
1924: January..| .028| 35.7{ .102| 9.8| .382] 2.6 | 710} 1.4! 
| | | | | 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1997 
to 1923, and by months for 1923° and for January, 1924. Thoeg 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as j9 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity 
for each month and each Seater the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, ih 
relative price of mb roast for the year 1920 was 168, which meny 


Is 


that the average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent highe 


than the average money price for the year 1913. The relative price 
of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which 
figures shows a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the 
year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. |rom 


January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included iy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have heey 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the |ink 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weivhted 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and thie cost 
of the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according 
to the consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor REvIEw for March, 
1921 (p. 25). : 

The curve shown in the chart on page 32 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than a the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in January, 1924, to approximately where it was in Auvust, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale, beciuse 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately sliown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 





4See note 2, p. 26. 

> For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Lap: 
or Febriiary , 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR ReEvrew for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistica] Ass: 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 33 

Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 
AVERARE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
January 15, 1913 and 1923, and for December 15, 1923, and 
January 15,1924. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same 


dates with the exception of January, 1913, as these cities were not 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. ) 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PR): 


|The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by reta 





Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingha: 
| 
- pirEetst t 
Article. Unit. . ‘ 
| j . . Jf ° 
| | Jan, 15— det Sai Jan. 15— Dec.! Jan. Jan. 15— De 
Se ee 15, | 15, |-—-—_ ——| 15, | 15, |; 1 
) r “ye ' ( 
| 1913 | 1923 [1928 1924. | 1973 | 199g [1928 1924. | 1913 | yq03 12: 
| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| ¢ 
Sistein steak. ......5...- reune. 3% 23. 0} 33. 2) 34. 4] 35. 6! 20. 7| 35. 8} 36. 8} 36. 9} 25. 0} 33. 2) 3 
Round steak... ........)----- ee 20. 5} 29. 8} 30. 6} 31. 2} 19. 0} 32. 6 33. 8) 33. 6) 19. 6} 29. 4) 32 
0” er a ee ae 17. 5} 25. 3} 27. O} 26. 4) 17. 0} 29. O} 29. 4) 29. 6} 19. 9) 25. 9) 2: 
4 a a ao tiie Re 13. 5] 19. 0} 19. 9] 20. 0} 15. 0} 19. 5) 19. 8] 20. 2) 15. 1) 20. 0) 2" 
| ee ee ee ee ’ ee 9. 8) 11.9) 11.9) 11 ‘ 10. 8 ray 13. 6} 13. 6} 10.0 2.3) 13. 
} | 
7” Ee ees | imead as 21. 0} 28. 2) 24. 9} 25.9) 18. 0) 30. 3) 24. 5) 24. 8} 19. 4) 28. 4) 27 
WACOM, SINCCL... . 206s a foveee do......| 32. 0) 36. 1) 34. 3) 35. 6) 21. 3) 35. 3) 33. 3) 33. 0) 31.3) 41.3) 37 
Ham, Sliced.............|....- do......| 28.5} 45. 5| 44. 1) 44. 1] 29.0) 48. 5) 49. 7) 49. 6) 30. 0} 46. 3) 4 
ME GE. . . <ceweeedsutows “ae | 20. O} 35. 9} 34. 5) 34. 4] 17. 3) 37. 8] 37. 3) 37. 4) 20. 0) 36. 7) 38 
ERIE. Te etes _ reer 19. 5} 31. 1) 32. 0} 32. 9) 20. 0 36. 6) 35. 2) 35.6) 18.7) 31.4 
| | i 
Salmon, canned, red... .!..... DOsicseshidins 28. o| 20. 6) 20. 5|..... | 26. 4| 26. 5} 26. A bie wil 30. 3) 3 
Milk, fresh...... sdeaeaiin | Quart....... 10. 0} 16. 7} 20.0) 19.3) 8.8} 13. 0) 13.0 13. 0) 10. 3) 19. 0) 19 
Milk, evaporated. ....... 15-16 0z.can.'..... 13. 9} 14.1) 14.1)..... | 11.9) 12,0) 11.7)..... |} 13.2) 1 
RE SP PeunG..<... 42. 4) 58. 1) 58. 6} 58.9) 42 8| 64. 1) 65. 6] 65. 6) 44. 0} 60. 0) 61 
Oleomargarine..........!..-.- iceeshaledend 32. 0} 32. 8| 33.1)..... | 25. 8) 23. 0 ae | 33. 3) 34 
; 
Nut margarine..........|.-..- GO... ..siese-- 26. 7| 26. 5) 28. 8)..... 26. 1) 27. 5} 26.8)..... 30. 1); 32 
SE eee ie ee ae 25. 0} 37.3) 36. 4) 36. 1) 23. 3) 37.1) 37.4) 36.8; 23.0 37.5) 37 
| Re ET Nees Hates a Me 14. 8] 17.8] 18.9] 18. 7| 14.0) 17.0) 18.8) 18.3] 15.3, 17.) 19 
Vegetablelard substitute)... .. GO... cccslesces 19. 8} 22. 9] 23.2)..... 21. 9} 23. 8} 24.1..... 18. 6) 21 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... | Dozen....... 30. 6} 50.0) 59. 1) 52. 5 33. 8 55. 8 66. ® 52. 2) 33. 8| 51.8) 6 
| | | | | | | 
Eggs, storage......-.. = toe do......| 25.0} 41.0) 40.6) 40.8) 25.0) 37. 5) 40.4) 36.8) 25.0) 42.2. 4 
re er Pound......| 6.0) 9.1) 9.1) 9.1; 5.4) 8&4) 88) 8&8} 6.4) 8.8) & 
IE kcins deta ntgudadach alent | ee | 3.6) 5.3) 5.2) 5.3) 3.2) 4.6) 4.3) 4.2) 3.8) 5.8) : 
AOS Se See Seercwk | 241 3.2) 3.8) 3.7] 26) 3.1) 3.7) 3.4) 21 3.1 
Rolled oats... ........2.|--++: OP. 2 cc0s Ldews 9.2) 8.8 9.1) em | 89 85) &5).....) 9.6 
| 
Corn flakes............. eS mp ee SG AR Bi. <s-. anh 68 &7..... | 10.1) 10 
Wheat cereal........... 28-0z. pkg...|....- 26. 0! 26. 5) 26. 2)..... 23. 9} 22.6) 22. 5)..... | 26.6) 26 
UNE... £5 0s cb acne +s Pound. ale Sh ‘a 21. 3| 20.7] 20. 9|.....| 19.4) 18.9] 18. 5)..... | 19.5) 19 
|” “RDP ERRES Ere f, TE ’ “epee s i 8.6 &7) & 8] 89 Ol SO 96) 97) 8 2} 9.3) § 
NES SR as ae he cine © tm | 12. 6) 12.7) 12. 1}...-.| 10.9} 9.9} 9.7|..... 111.6) 12 
| | | | 
SED, 5 <ciexcckdaeaah odes ec hs 2.0; 3.0) 3.7] 3.6) 1.7] 21) 27) 2 9) 1.9 2) 3 
Onions........ pihedvabetbvnaaee abcopubigees 6.9} 80} 81)..... 5.7) 6.4) 6.2)..... | 5.9 7 
SP aeeseas Se Dis aeks ocooel O81 SS 62..... 4.5) 4.0) 5.9.....) 5.2) | 
Beans, baked ........... 7 Fee ee 13. 6} 13. 3) 12.5'..... 12. 4] 11.7} 12. 0).....! 14. 6; 14. : 
eer eee ae ee 15. 9} 16.0) 16.0...-. 15.0} 14. 4) 15. O}..... | 15.7) 16.2 
} | 
i Se Pv gawd deseos 17.8 18.1) 18 ..| 16.3) 16.6, 16. . vue oe 20. 1) 20.8 7 
Tomatoes, canned.....-.\..... Se 12. 9} 13. 4] 13. 5).....| 11.6) 11. 5; 12.2)..... 11. 5} 12.4 
Sugar, granulated....... A 6.1) 8.7, 11.0) 10.8) 5.1) 7.5 10.0) 97) 5.7) 8. 4) 10 7 
RE re ee ey re O0s5xs5 60. 0} 91. 0) 93. 6} 92. 8) 56. 0} 65. 8) 66. 9) 67.4) GL. 3) 82.4) 85.0 
DR ccinesce sc sbadapekelpagad are - See ene Sg: gegen oe Seem pares megs alle 
SG oda chee oko de ab le waed | Pee ae 20.9) 18. 4) 19.1)..... 18. 5} 16.8) 16. 5)..... | 20,7) 19.0 
Raisins.......... Ose Ge * | eeeek Bae 20. 3| 17.3 Se 16. 6| 14. 1) 13.9)..... 20. 5) 1s. : 
ee ae ee | Dozen.......|...-. 24. 1} 26. 7} 27. 9).....| 27. 6} 28. 2] 28. 6)..... 34. 2) 38.3 
Dw octbcs cnapam "1 Deabell ink odn notes 37. 5) 32. 5] 32. 6}.....} 47. 6} 40. 1] 39. 3}. ....| 37. 8) 37.' 
| } | 













































































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the othe: 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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\RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 


come dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 






























































As 
Sa Se : li 
j ‘port — 
Boston, Mass. mer, —— a ’ Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, &. C. 
at Tea | : Sestipaial —_ 
| | Jan. 15— | | Jan. 15— 
, Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | «th Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | tone baad Jan, 
- 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |——;-—[ 15, 145, 15, | 5, | 15, | | 15, | 15, 
2: 24. 119: 23. |1924. | 23. |192: 23. | 1923. | 192 23. |192 
sa13 | 1928 1928 | 192 ' ct we 1913 | 1928 1923. mee 1923 oer | 1924 913 1993 |1923. 1924. 
. { | | } | 
— — —— = — _ ! } |-——_|-—— | —— 
(ts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | crs.| Cts. | Cts. Cis. 
195.2 159.8) 261.5, 163.4) 43.5) 47.0) 47.4) 20.3) 36. 2) 36.5) 36.9) 28.1) 26.9 28.2) 21.2) 34.5] 33.2) 33.6 
2.0 16. 4| 50.2} 51.3] 36.6] 40. 2] 39. 5] 18. 3] 29.8] 31.0) 31.0] 25.0 23.3! 24.0) 20.0] 31.4] 29.8) 30.9 
23.4, 35.8) 37.7) 38.1) 33. 5! 35.7) 35.7! 17.0} 26.9] 27.9! 28.1) 22.5, 20,3) 22.3) 19. 4) 28. 6} 26.4) 27.3 
16.3, 22.8) 25,4] 24.9) 23. 4| 26.0) 26.3] 14,7] 20.1] 20.5) 21.2) 16.0] 14.8) 15.9] 14.5 21. 8} 19.6) 20.5 
15.0, 17.1) 15.9 ae ae 10.7] 10,7) 12.3} 12.5) 12.3) 11.3) 10,2) 11.0) 11.4! ne 14,5) 13.4 
| | | j | | 
20.0! 31.8} 29.9) 30.0) 30.1) 28.5) 29.1) 18,0) 31.0) 27.3) 28,9) 29, 6 25.3 25. 6 22.8) 30.5) 25.9) 27.7 
94.4, 38.4) 36.1) 36.8) 46.2| 44.1) 42.9) 20.3) 34.1) 31.2) 30.8) 46.8, 46.8) 47.7) 23.3] 37.9) 34.6] 34.0 
98,3} 50.6) 50.2) 49.6| 53.5) 51.0) 49. 5) 24.0) 45.9) 44.2) 44.9) 51.8) 52.3) 51.4) 26.0) 43.5) 41.8) 42.3 
21.3} 39 6! 37.6| 37.4) 37.5) 36.5) 35.6) 17.5 32. 2) 30.0) 30.0; 31.0) 30.0) 31.9) 20.0) 44.4) 39.0) 39.5 
22.0) 39.7) 37.3) 38. 6) 7 37.6; 38.0, 19.0 35.5) 34.1) 35.4 30.5, 25.7) 30 0} 21.2 3.9) 34.7) 34.4 
| 29.0 29.2' 29.8! 30.3 30.41 09.4 pied | 27.5] 27.9) 27.9) 36.8| 37.5  38.5|.....| 27.0] 26.6) 26.8 
go] 14.5) 15.4) 14.9) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0] 8.0 13.0] 13.5) 12.8) 14.2] 14.3 3) 11.7) 18.0} 18.0) 18.0 
| 12.3 12.8 12. 8) 12.3) 12.5} 12.4)... 11.8] 11.9) 11.8] 12.3) 12.5 .-..| 12.0] 12.0) 12.0 
38.5) 59.6) 59.1) 60.8) 56.9) 59.3) 61.1) 40.2) 60.0} 61.6) 62.1 %.5| 55.8! 56.2| 40.2) 57.5] 56.8] 58.6 
a 31.1) 31.1) =a rg 30. 2}.....) 27.6] 29.5) 29.7] 30. 5)...... ececleee--| 28.2) 30.0) 30.1 
| | | | 
26.0) 28.0) o7.6) 27.3) 27.0) 08. 0 pads 25.5) 28.1) 28.1; 30.3) 33.5) 33 | 28.0) 30.0) 31.0 
931] 38. 5| 39. 2| 38. 8] 37.4) 39.5) 39.5] 21.5 35. 8] 37.2] 37.4| 38.3] 39.6) 39.6) 20.5 36.0) 35.1) 34.9 
15.4] 18.1) 19.7} 19.6) 17.3) 18.6) 18. 4] 14.1) 16.6) 18.0) 17.9 21.4) 21.7, 21.7| 13.9) 18.6) 20.3] 20.2 
24.3) 25.2) 24.3) 23.2) 24.4) 24.8)..... 21.1] 23.2! 23.5} 26.7| 26.3) 27.1/..... 20.6] 23.6) 23.5 
41.0} 71.2} 86.9 Tel i 83 5 _— 37.7 60 / 72.3) 57.8 -4 70.6, 66.9) 32.5, 52.4) 65.0) 52.6 
| | 
4 “a 47.2| 42.2) 44.4) 47.6) 42.6) 23.3 37.8, 38.8 35.8 40.0) 42.2 37.8) 24.8 37.0) 37.9) 36.6 
5.9} 8.4) 8.4) 8.4) 8.4) 8.5) 8.4) 5.6 8.3) 8.5, 8.2 .7| 9.7 9.7) 6.0) 9.5} 10.2] 10.8 
3.71 5.5) 5.0! 5.0) 4.8) 4.5) 4.5] 2.9) 4.31 4.0: 4.0 5.44 49 5.0) 3.7) 5.9 5.7) 5.7 
3.51 4.51 5.0) 5.3| 6.5) 7.0) 7.1] 25) 3.6] 4.1) 4.2 3. 9) 15 4.1) 2.3) 3.0) 3.6] 3.4 
ke 8.4) 8.9) 8.8 8.4) 8.3) 8.4)... ”~ 7.6, 7.9 - 6.7, 6.8.....| 9.5} 9.3) 93 
| | } | 
| 10.0 0.5) 9.6, 9.5) 9.3 9.3 Jaimie 9.3) 9.1) 9.1; 11.9] 12.3) 12.1)..... 10.0} 9.9) 9.9 
| 25.0} 24.3] 23.7] 24.0) 23.4) 23.5)..... 24.9] 23.8 23.8 28.8] 28.3 28.3!.....! 25.0] 24.9] 24.7 
.| 23.1) 22.9] 23.0) 23.7) 23.7| 23.2)..... 21.7| 22.0) 21.7 21.3) ee * oe 20. 5} 19. 8) 19.6 
9.2) 11.0} 10.9) 11.3) 10.4) 10.0) 10.1) 9.3 9.0) 9.4) 9.2 9.8) 9.6 10.3) 5.5) 6.3) 6.8] 6.9 
10.5} 10.3 “a 4 11.0) 11.1)..... oa 10.4; 10.3 9.5] 10.6 10.8)..... 7 1} * 11.4 
| | 
1.7] 2.2) 2.6) 2.7] 2.2) 2.7] 2.9) 1.4) 1.7] 2.2} 2.2) 1.2] 1.8 1.8] 2.0) 2.7] 2.8] 3.1 
ae 6.1} 6.41 6.4; 5.1] 6.7) 6.8).....! 5.1] 68) 6.9, 3.7] 5.2) 5.0).....] 5.21 6.2) 6.5 
| 6.0) 4.9) 5.2) 4.3] 4.8] 5.3)..... 2.6] 3.4] 3.7) 3.1) 2.9 3.8)..... | 3.8) 4.4] 4.4 
| 14.5) 14.7] 14.7) 12.0) 11.5) 12.8)..... 11.2} 11.1) 10.9) 17.9} 17.0 16.7|..... 11.6) 10.8) 10.9 
¥ 6} 19.0) 18.6) 18.4) 19.3) 19.1].....; 14.6| 14.9 15.1) 15.7] 15.0 ve nie. 14.6) 14.1) 14.3 
21.4) 21.4 ia 20.5) 21.1 21.5 adhd | 16.0] 15.9 16.7| 16.5} 16.0 16.1)..... 18.2) 18.2) 18.2 
14.1] 12.3) 12.1) 12.6) 13.5) 13.5)..... 3.0) 13.6) 13.8} 15.1] 15.0) 15.3)..... 10. 5| 10.7} 10.7 
5.8) 8.2) 10.5} 10.3) 7.9] 10.4] 10.7) 5.5) 8.0) 10.0) 9.8) 9.7) 12.7) 12.3) 5.3) 7.8) 10.2) 9.8 
8.6) 68.4) 70.2) 70.4) 57.1) 58.0) 57.8) 45.0) 61.2) 62.9) 62.3) 80.0} 82.5, 82.5) 50.0) 71.4) 71.6) 71.6 
33.0) 42.8) 43.2 ae 34.6) 36.1) 37 ‘| ay 34.9 a 35.1} 45.0 ~~ 46. 9 26.0) 32.6) 32.6) 32.6 
cesee-| 21.4] 17.9] 17.8] 19.9 17.9] 8 pee 18.9} 18.2) 12.2 20.6] 17.5 I8.8 as 19.81 17.5) 17.7 
18.4) 15.5) 15.1] 18.3) 15.5] 15.4)..... | 17.6] 14.4] 14.3] 20.8} 19.0] 19.3)..... 18.5] 15.7} 15.4 
ree 53.3| 51.1} 48.6] 36.7| 38.0) 38.0).....| 46.8 46.9) 48.6) 2 15.3] 2 16.7) 2 16.9)--..-] 38.1] 47.5) 40.7 
Say. | 53.6} 40.1] 42 0) 47.7) 39.6) 39.5).....| 51. 5)-48. 4) 46.8} 42.7} 43.2] 43.3).....| 36.8 29.0) 29.8 
j i ’ } 
































?Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIP(} ARTY 













































































Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. | Cleveland, Ohio, | 
Colu 
cle. nit. an. 15— .15 . 15— 
Arti U Jan. 1 Hie) Sen. Jan. 15— | Dee. — Jan. 1 ee : 
= 15, | 15, * eam anger 15, | 15, eg T 51k Jan 
| 1913 | 1923 |1929- }7924-) r913 | 1923 1925: [1924-1913 | 19231925. 94) RD 
| N92 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts:| Cts.| Cts. ets.| Cts. Cts.| C4s | 
Sirloin steak ...........- Pound...... | 21.0) 38.1) 40.9 40.6) 21.0) 33.0, 34.1) 33.8) 22.3) 34.2 25.4 95 By Cu 
Round steak ...........- er eee 18. 2} 29.3) 31.6) 31.1) 18.8) 29.5) 30.2) 29.9) 18.8) 28.0; 25.5 a) MS 
| y= RSS aes do.......| 18.2) 29.3} 81. 3} 31. 2) 18.3) 27. 1) 27.1) 27.6) 17.8) 24.6) 25.5 a¢ 
Chuck roast............. |. 22 -GO......./ 14,3} 19. 4} 21. 1} 20.2) 13.6) 17.7) 17.6) 17.8) 14.7) 19.3) 20.0 og Re > 
Plate beef............... oo do......- 10.9 12.3) 12.3} 12.3] 10.0) 14.2) 13.8) 14.2! 10. 4 11.3) 11.6 ne i 
} | j oO» 
Pork chops............-. odie GO. 22.00% ad 25. 6 23. 5, 24.3) 18.6) 27.3) 23.2 1.5) 17. 5} 28.4) 25.7) on4 e 
Bacon, sliced............/.-..- do.......| 31.3) 44. 4] 42.2) 41.2) 22.4) 34.0) 30.9) 30.0) 23.9) 40.1) 35.3 aq 2 
Ham, sliced.............)..... do.......| 30.8 46.41 46. 9 46.6) 25.3) 45.0 46. 1) 45. 7) 32.0) 46.2) 4.5, 9.4 36. 
A POG .. J. cantaceleeites i das ode 18. 7| 34.0; 34.9) 34.8) 16.2) 34.3) 32.3) 33.2) 17.3) 34.1 +4 44. 
RRS ES SRP do.......| 17.4 31.1) 29.2 81.1) 21.6) 34.0) 32.9) 35.8) 19.3) 36.3) 31.5) 35) 3, 
| | Ow 
Salmon, canned, red... .|..... do.......|.....| 32.2) 33.4) 92.5)..... 27.9) 28.3) 28.0)..... 29. 4] 29.5) 99 
Milk, fresh. ...........-. | Quart....... | 8.0! 13.01 14.0) 14.0 8.0) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8&8) 14.0) 150 14 31. 
Milk, evaporated. ....... | 15-160z.can.|..... } 11.2) 11.5) 11.5)..... | 11.5) 11.4) 11.5)..... 11.7} 1 IL3 12. 
Butter ........ YESS Oe | Pound ...... 39.9 58. 3} 60.9 G1. 4) 41.4) 59.0) 60. 5) 63.4) 41.8) 61. ¢ 8 II. 
Oleomargarine. ........- |. «2's AO. csceee]-- ee | 25.2} 27.2) 27.0).....| 29.6) 31.8) 32. : peaed 29. a 
| 2 
Nut margarine..........|..... o....0..|..-.-| 24.0) 26.4] 25.6......| 27.4] 29.2] 28.4)... 27.4) 2 ‘a. 
Re eer do.......| 25.0) 39.8 40. 5) 39.9) 21.6) 38.0) 37.8) 36.9) 23.0) 36.4 2 os 
Ae Re ae tesgut BOincisii | 14.8) 17.0) 18.8 18.8 13.3) 15.6) 17.6) 17.1) 15.8} 17.9) 19.9) 999 0, 
Vegetable lard substitute... .... do.. |.....| 22.8 25.01 25.3].....| 22.3) 24.3) 24.3)..... 23. 5} 2 ‘ 1 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen | 32. i 56. 5} 64.0) 55.2) 30.3) 51.3) 58. 2) 51 7 35. O} G1. 2) - 
| ' ; « : 
Eggs, storage............ Ry do.. | 23.8 38.5) 39. 7| 37.9) 23.3] 36.6) 37.7] 35.2) 24.5) 41.6) 45.3 40.3 BB 
|” yg Rape | Pound...... 6.11 9.7] 9.7 9.7) 4.8) 84) S4l 84) 5.5) 7.9 79 3 
~~ eae ear do......./ 2.8) 4.2 4.1) 4.0 3.4] 4.6 4.4] 4.4) 3.2) 4.7 
Corn meal............... J---0-GO.2..2--| 2.9) 5.4] 5.2} 5.2) 2.6 2.9) 3.7] 3.7) 2.8) 3.8 : 
Rolled oats.............. are BO.ncl.{-2.c4 OH BE BO.2..- 8.7; 8.5 8 4 ) Se 8.6 ° 
Carn flakes. ............. 8-oz. pkg....|..... | 6 9.3) 9.3)..... 9.4] 9.2) 9.2)..... 9.9 | P 
Wheat cereal............ 28-07. pkg...|---. 23.9) 23.51 23.5..... 23. 8| 23.0! 22.9..... 24.7| 24.31 24.6 fm os 
a SUES EEE SRY Pound ...... ls dues 17.9} 18.4) 18.4)..... 16.4) 16.0) 16.4)..... 19.0) 2 1.6 19 
Died asin arp desvbobpegiosecs do......- | 9.0) 10.1) 10.5 10.3) 8.8 8.9 9.6) 9.8) 8.5) 9.0 1.9 10 
fy ROS Ae ik 647'<a' liesde’ 11. 2) 10. 6 10. 2)..... 10.5; 8. ‘ Bess. d | 10. 2 1,4 10 
Potatoes................ bos seh do. | Ld LO 23 2.6 1.4, 2.0) 2.2) 2.7 1.4) 2.1 2.3 
Banks Sop d3sccekpanincdnn BD. gives - Jeabee | 4.8 5.9 5.8)..... | §.2| 5.3) 5.2)..... 4.7 4 
CII os. ss aes cccccathecde! Biv divee ofesve' | 5.0) 3.9 4.7.2... 3.81 4.0) 4.5)..... 3.9 4.9 ; 
Beans, baked ........-.-- No. 2 can 13.0) 12.7; 12.8)..... 11. 5} 11.6) 11.7)..... 12.7 7 , 
orn, Canned..........6.)..... | Se es 14.3) 15.2) 15.4)..... 14.0) 14.2) 14.3)..... 16.1) | 16.1 2 
“ 
NE... cc csncdtewsed BO. cscdaclen'vss| BON 8753 17.4 divechen 16.3 188) 17.4! sided 17.1 1.4 I 
Tomatoes, canned....... Rey do.......}.....| 13.5 14.1) 14.1)..... 12. 4] 12.8] 13.0)..... 13.6) 1 0 12 
Sugar, granulated ....... | Pound...... | 5.3 7.7 96 9.6) 5.7 8.0) 10.1) 10.0 5.6 82 1 } - 
bunts RE NS SR do.. | 53.3) 69. 2) 72.5) 73. 5) 60.0) 68. 1) 72.8) 73.3) 50.0) 69.3 | 7.9 n 
SSeS. |-+---0.......| 30.0) 36.2) 38.0 37.8 25.6 32.0) =e a5 26.51 39.8 40.6 414 
i 
eh FE a ae ee a ve 20.7] 19.3 18.3)..... 19.9} 18.7) 18.6).....) 19.7 15 
Ea ee eA ee 19.4) 16.8 16.9 ..... | 18 7} 16.2) 16.0)..... 19.1) 16.0 15.6 1" 
ee | Dozen....... fee 38. 1) 40.8) 40.9)... .. 38. 2) 45.8) 45.8)..... 48.5 50.8 40.4 | 20 
ht eae sae © OO. J. ne awe 51.8) 42.6 41.2)..... 42.3! 33.0) 33.7|..... 49.7. 40.5) 41.8 r 
i | | ! 
1 The sieak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other citic yi 


included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Ye y iver, Mass. 
— | Detroit, Mich, | Fall River, M 
las, Tex. Denver, Colo. IN Starve mimniastiln 
Ohio, Columb s, Ohio.| Dallas c | ; _ - : | 
— | ¢ - 
| ~ | Jan. 15— lem Jan. 16— Dec. | Jan, 
® san. io | " al eee ~d 5 
Jan, 15— D | aa J . Dec.| Jan. bt | is, = - aa 
: Dec | Jan. | —| 15, |15, |—— 1, | 5, 1923. (1924. | 1913 | 1923 | 1923. 
BB 5 | 35, | 15, |— 1923. 1924. | 1913 | 1993 |!928- 1924.) 1913/1923 
1924 ja ‘1923. 1924. 1913 | 1923 1913 | ; bert — 
» | paren — ——/ ae Ct | Cte Cts. Cts. | Cis. Cts. | ray 
~| : SE DP RS BSA AP Ee a oe 
-, “te. | Cts.| Cte.| Cie. | Cie. 2. 8| 35.0) 36. 3) 38. 0/130. 5| 42.1) 42.5 
i) 355] FA Cte. Cis. | Cts. | Cts. 27 gh 34, 2} 22. 0} 28 6) 28. 6 tr if 0 97. 5| 28. s SERRE EE. ’ 29.1 
od a ae, a 18, 3 30. | 30. 6) 30.2 oat etd ae 18, 0| 25. 5) 25. 8 a a ae at aed See 
a x 29,6) 32. 1) 36. % 18, of 26. PD ESPGI Pt RIEHH "seg tea 
s 25g fam 20) 32) 38 a 21.7] 21:01 14.01 16.31 16.51 16.8 st hSELES bed }12.5, 12.2) 13.8 
én [ing >. 9 2.8 is it F i 7 15.6 a at pe ont i nee 18 3| 28 4 25.9) 25.6 
6b 18 9 5 14.4) 14.7 . ° : i 5 5) 28. 6 25, 7/ 27.7 4 os. 4 35 9 34.4 
1 13.5 | 51 17.5) 27.2) 24. 5) 25.3) 16,5) 28. 5] 37. 81 37. 5| 24.8] 38.7) 35.9 te 
28. 8) 28. 5) 17. 5) 27.2) 24. : 9 39. 6) 37. 8) 37. 5) 24. 8) 38 46.4) 45.7 
Et Zi. 2.0 30 3} 36.0) 40. 4| 37.9] 37.3 370) 49.2) 47.8 480) 23.5 a7. 4) 47.9) 48.4 SoSs oe 38.8 
3} 38.9 7, 2} dS. 3 & }- 9. 6| 27.0) 49. 2) 47. . . 37 9 36.01 35.6 - 5| 38 3S. 4 39,9 
te ol cc 5] 45,8] 28s} 50.0} 50.0] 49, 5.0) 33. 9} 33.6] 34. 4! 16.0) 37. 2) 36.0) 93.7| 43.2) 40.5| 39. 
) 9 5] 4. 5) 45. oS. & 9} 38. 3) 15.0) 33. 9) 33.6 7; 18,8 34.6) 33.9) 34.2) 23.7 
HH 3 ol 40. 4 33:31 17,9] 29.11 20:3] 28:8) 20.4) 28.4] 27.9 aa ne oe ~+ er fete yoo 
t. 3} 35,7) 39 (Hl 31. 3] due < . . . : 30. 0} 29.8) 30.1)..... ow, « 50) 150 
| 5 A P . 29 | 3 4 en VI 4 15. L 
2 | 32.21 82.2 $e Bre ve ae tn 8| 17, 17 at aoitdita lit ma ws 
he 1. @ Se, OE on an 5 5. O} 15. . . . 8) 11. 9138.11 563) 5e.8! BRT 
ty 120) 1.0) 18.0) 16.64 15.9 15.0) 13.0 we as |S 3 587] 80: 0)'357] on: 3] 61: 7] O18 i] 3 3.71 3L3 
) iL5 Ld 11.9 ll, eaten 's a a ” 61. 5 40.0 54, 2 J», : JD. vs } oR 1 30, 1 30. 3, xg dogs ow, ¢ Use 
m.§ ar al 60.8 63. 0| 40,0 29° 8 aL 5 34.0; aeraa | 28. 21 31.81 31.4)..... | 2 | ie ge gp ne oe 
: wh Sag =p r — | | 28 0} 29. 6; 29.8 .....| 26.9) 27.2 37.11" 3. 6| 37.4 3x. 9| 38.9 
31.8) 32.7)..... Rei FE. 39.6, 21.3) 37. 5| 37.0} 37.1) 23 6; 18.5 
30.4 25.6) 28.0) 28, 4)..... =< - si 36. 9) 26. 1] 38.7, 39. 6 ap e 73 19. 6 19. 0) 15.0 16.8 — 4 = 
1 37 2 = &| 37.6 37. 1 20. 0 od ot | 22.8 15, 6) 19 1 19 3 . aI 23 0 24 6 24.9) Be tite | y = al 74 3 
) 20.0 15.3] 17. 4) 16, 7} 16,2 ee 20.6 19... 21.9 = - = s ‘sé 62 2 63.91 59.6, 42. 8| 83.8 9) 74. 
‘| <2 HR 22.1] 24.7] 26 5. | 44. 5| 56.6) 51.9, 37.0, 49.0 3 35, ie meh goa pe 
4] 53.7 | 4,0) 57. 8) 52,2 34. 0) 44.5 . | df 96.11 25 . 40.2| 41.7 38. : 27 : > 9) 89 
| | 4 | 42.@.....) 26 38. 7) 40. 5; “l7 "5, 6 8.6) S&6) 8, 8) 6.2 ~ , { be 4.9 
me eee "33, 00 87 87) Sal 8 Ase sO Sil £4 al ail 33 6.0 6.9) 7.3 
7.9 7.9 7. 7} 7. 7 2%. 0 9. 4 5 | 45 2. 6 3. tall 3. 6 2. b4 2 a 44 17 4. 8) 3 6G 6. = 9} bs 4 
4 6 *. 2) . y 2 : él 44 4. 6 2. 5 3. 4! 3. J =a | 9. 0 S, 9 s, 9 at ae 9. 6 . ‘| ve 
+ 3.2 3 3.7) 2.7 10.6) 10.7, 10.5)... Buds Boge Goan 9 0) 10.0 10.0) 10.0 
8.8 9.9 91) ». @..... - 8 | | odwo... i 9.11 @1) 9.0)..... lo7's! 96.1] 261 
| io.1} 9.7 eed be Be 5 1! 24.5) 24.8... | 241} 24 1911.2. | ako 20 206 
1 te bow leoee 26. | 25.3) 25.3... tt bos 20. 0 19. 1} 19. 3) 19. 1)... . | 9.9 10.4] 10.5 
24.6 4, 8 24. 6 7 a -— 31, 3 >? one | 20. 5! 20.4 7 “"3'yl 9a 9 9| 9.6 10 0} $ + | 10,4 
09 A 19-3) 18.7] 1S Bh 10.2) 10.7 a anal eal Ws... 1105] RE RBI... | 10.9 } 
1 | 10.0) 10.3) 10.7] 9.3) 10. 2) | 11,8 .....) 11.5) 11,3] 11,4..... 9 97] 28 
1107 gl &.9 11.2) il. 8) 11.8. | i | 9 1.8 2.3 fof) sf 
14 10,7 S. 9} «sees | | | ian 24 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.9) - oj 61 6. gl 6.7 
| oe es 3.3 4.3 4.1) 1.2 1.7) 2.3 a 4.7| 5. 5| 5. 3)..... Be “a ona 
59 aca ta 6.8, 7.1) 7.6..... +ET 3.20.0) 3.9 2? gos 1 13:1) 129 12:8 
r ca ena 5.1) 5.4) 5.9)... nt ht Bek 12. 1] 12.0) 11.9)..... 116.6. 16.2} 16.4 
4.8 4 4.9 4.7]..... a7u8149. 14,3) 14,3) 14, eee 15. 2) 15.8) 15.6)..... | 16.6, 16.2) 
12.7 j 13, {| 13,7 13.7 ~ hgh o> de = 3 16. 6 17. 9) eeece 14, 6, 15. 3 15, ( eee ] | = a | ik 2 17 6 18 0 
16.1 12.6) 13, 1] 12, 8]..... > ad on on oon} ABB 12S 12. § sales | oe ot sarah gee 
| 21.4 22, 8..... gl 13.2! 13.9..._.| 13.1) 12.9) ge ee er 1.7] 10.5 
id .1) 15, 5) 16,0)... 21. 4) 21.7) 22. 1 recs 12, 9} 13, 2) 13.9)... .. ye 9.9) 9.8 3. 84 10.7 os 
i / ~! _- © 13. 8 14, 2 ° > 4 5 ll 1 19 7 5.2 '. | hed » 44 9 59. 6 Ho, 
Eel | oe 0} 11.3) 11.2) 5.8} 8,9) 11. 7.3| 43. 3] 66. 5) 63,7) 64.3) 44.2 39.6) 40.4 
10.3 2} LO, 5} 10.3) 6.5) 9.0) 8 9 97. 6| 52. 8| 68, 3) 66. 0) 67. : o0 3 37. & 37.8 37.6 33.0] 38.41 35 
‘18 dea ge $6.7] 42.0) 43.4 $3. § 29. 4 36. 4) 37. 1) 38,3) 29. 3) 37. | l 18.3 17.1) 16.5 
11.4 6. 5| 38, 5] 38, 9} 36.7 | . ~ or a 20, 3| 17.1) 17.7}... 183) 17-4) AS 
7 3} 19.2) 19.0)..... =o 16.1 Bri 2 ty RR mE 
1.6 3) 20. 1) 20, 3)..... 23. : 1691711... | 20, 0} 16, 6} 16. 1. . 33.7| 37.4/ 3604). 0.9) 11. 4 11 
y 15.6 19, 1) 16.3) 16. 2)..... 19.8 35, 0| 35.0 Langhe rerere reece 50.8% 47.7) 42.3)... | 47.9) 37.7 
8 49.4 39.1 40. 5 41, 5)..... 3 6: — 50. 5 .| 48. 7] 45.2) 39. 3i..... ety 
1.8 Ml gs Lo er BL. 9} 49. 9) i hed = . 
| | — 











*Per pound. 
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Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksor oF 
| | ~ 
Article. Unit. Jan. 15— | Jan. 15 
Jan. | Dec.} Jan. | *~ Dee, Jan. | 
15, | 15, | 15, | -——| 45, | 15, | 
1923. |1923. }1924. 1913 1923 1924-1924.) 1913 | 192 
ve Tian | | "ena A Tiana | " Fr os nen a 
ho Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. ¢ 
I 56 oie mam des pei Pound...... 30. 3] 28. 6 29.3) 23. 5) 34. 4) 35.0) 34.9) 26.0) 33.5 ) 24 
ES nels dos cnekinnets OR. cote 29. 2] 27. 5| 27.9| 20.3) 32.2} 33. 4) 33.9) 20.3) 27.8) 27.5) 99 
PEL; Js cas ns ease dete ne oladiine oben aes 24.7} 23. 8) 23. 5| 16.3) 24.6) 24.9 25. 5| 23.3) 24.8) 26.2 x; 
re ee ee 20. 3} 18.6) 19.6) 14.3) 21.1) 21.5) 21.7) 14.0) 17.1 19 
Plate beef......... sacogecesabelesapa se 15. 5) 15.2} 15.5) 10.6, 14.1 ne he 0} 11.2 11 Te 
| 
NB «5.0 00> «0040+ cecaphoceny wees 27.2) 26.1) 26.1) 18.0) 27.0) 24.3) we 22.3) 29.5] 27.4 9 
eRe eT at Game ES 46.2| 45.4] 43. 5| 27.7) 38.1] 33.4] 33.3) 26.8 37 
ss <k ratnn come dee lines aes | eS 46. 2] 45. 4] 45.4) 28.8] 47.6) 46. 4f 46. 6} 25.7) 43.0 
EE Milo nine civ nan dn-cacenine one eee | 34.3] 34.2] 33.3) 17.7| 40.0) 38.3) 37.5] 20.3] 35.5) 34.7 
PR Csck caniends agicsceeales an  §.£4% 32. 3) 32.7) 30.2) 20.0) 31.5) 33.1 31.6 =e 34.1 
| 
Salmon, canned, red.......... bovine DR. ccapda 30.7} 30.4| 29.9 ..... | 37.0} 37.1) 35.4]..... | 30.5] 30.7 
CK See a. ae 15. 8| 15. 8] 15.8 8.0} 12.0) 12.0} 12.0) 12.4] 17.7) is.7 9 
Milk, evaporated.............- | 15-16 oz. can.| 12. 8} 12.8) 12.9). 11.6) 11.6) 11.6).....] 12.5) 1 
I onsen Pound...... | 56.3) 57.4] 60.0) 40.7) 57.8) 59.9) 61.9) 43. 4) 59.3) 60.6 6 
Oleomiargarine................|...0- do......./ 33.0 oy iy ie 28.9) 30. 4] 30.6)..... | 29. 2) 29 
| 
Nut margarine................|....-. ee | 29. 5| 29.9] 30.8..... | 26.3] 29.1] 29.3).....] 29.0) 27.2) 2 
Cheese. ......... Be EL ae hae | 36. 5] 35.8) 35. 1/ 21.0) 38.6] 37.2) 36.8) 22.5) 37.0 
Soe snares, A ppd at oi BS oe © heey F Eee 7) 1k ale | 28.3) 2a > hee 9 
‘egetable lard substitute.....)..... GB .is. <2 | 19.2) 17. 5} 18.2)..... 23. 3] 24. 6] 25. 4/..-.- 21, 4} 22.5) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen....... | 40.9] 56.3] 54.3 4 50. 0) 57.6 51. 5) 38. 3) 53. 8) | ; 
| 
EI . ss Son op «44-¢eeke th oon Fema | 34.2 ad 41.1. 23.7) 35.0 39.1) 40. 7| 30.0) 40.7 
See Pound...... | 7.2) 7.1) 7.1 5.1) 84) 8.5) 8.5) 6.5) 10.2 
tye oan <5>pe arohe =4¢ chet ip asi - BO... rnge- | 5.1) 4.5) 4.7) 3.2) 4.7) 4.4) 4.4) 3.7) 5. 
i le ar le ig OOicre ae 3.7] 4.1, 4.3 26 3.0 3.6] 3.6 2.8) 3.1 
ers ee es 9.0, 8.7) 9.0..... 7.8 7.7) 7.3)-.--.| 9 2 
Corn flakes....................| oz. pkg....| 97 9.7| es 9.1) 8&9 9 0 aan | 9.7 7 
Wheat cereal................-- 28-0z. pkg...| 24. 5) 23.9) 24.1..... 25. 1} 24.3) 24.4)..... | 23.8 
eR | Pound...... | 20.1] 19.5] 20.0)... 18.6) 18.6] 18.9|.....| 19.6 
in ttnairddyatee dear shy 09 <olall |----- Se | 7.8 8.0} 8.0; 9.2) 10.2) 10.5} 10.6) 6 6) 8. § 
CS BRITS Se, APF  ¥eES | 10.4] 10.5} 10.4)..... 11.4) 9.3) 8.9).....[ 11.4 
| | | 
he ate EE ee) Tee Opes ons 3.4, 3 ‘| 4 ; 1.3) 1.5, 1.8 2. 4 2.3, 2.9 
Onions ARE SE TER: Pgh, Be do na Se 5.6] 6.0 6.4]..... 4.9, 6.4] 5.9).....| 6.1 
atthe cove se cs 2 tn ae cen Ep _. Be |} 4.6, 4.8) 5.5 : S @* & S See . 
Beans, baked........... hey eh. | No. 2 can....| 13. 6] 13 3) 13.3 -| 13.3) 13. 2 i 2+. 12.2 
ER A PER ae VEE ny bony beg Ags 13.5] 13.5] 13.6]..... 16. 1 
| 
ae canned..... “Perpeetea w noes > B Satay be 19. ee of Ae 15. 4) 16.1) 16.1! =e 16. 0} 17 
omatoes, canned. ...........|..... undin ed = 12.1) 11. 8] 12.2).....] 13. 4] 14.1) 14.2)/..... 10.9 
Sugar, granulated............- I ond YX 8.0} 10.1] 10.0} 6.3) 8.7} 10.4) 10.2) 6.4) 8.3 
Se dannse be -podps eects ooo mgh bw ag a 70. 2| 71. 5| 74. 5, 60. 0) 76.1) 78. 0} 79. 2) 60.0) 84.0) 8 
ee ecechcccadcchectocvsdsclacaed he B 32.7) 32.9) 34.5) 31.3) 37.9) 38. 5) 39.4) 34.5) 40.1 
TE onccchs aps casiccny cor sep Bi ab _, SES 20. 4| 17.1) 18. 4/..... 21, i 19. ti 19. S$... .-. 21.2) 18 
Sako ageuss + 2554p senees edee | Sa 19. 4] 16.0) 16.2)..... 19, 8} 17. 5 17. 4)..... 20, 2} 15 
es ee maw a0 000 otras ta Dorzen....... 28. 1} 30. 6} 31. 5)..... 30. 3} 32. 5} 32. 9).. 24.3 
Sssctbesccdscchceecceuba es = 45.2) 38.2) 38.8).....] 44.2) 40.3) 37.6)-.... 29. 5} 2 
aa } ' | | } 














_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the | 
included in this reportit would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak, 
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— ——— — ——— 
F] | Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 
= => San tee Rigi — — —— — 
= Jan. 15—} | Jan. 15 Jan. b— Jan, 15 
C.| Jan |Jan. Is Dec. | Jan. __| Dec. Jan. os Dec. | Jan. 5 Dec. | Jan. - Dee. | Jan. 
4 | 
Is = | a BS 15, | 15, | —+-———-_ 15, | 15, |-— 15, | 15, |— —J] 15, | 15, 
109; J 1109" € 1] oo 
23.1994 11319 , {1923 1924. !1913! 4 = -|1924. |1913] 1923 |1923- 1924. | 1913 19g 192%. 1924. | 1913 1923 923. | 1924. 
| | 
—_— = a ee Ce a ame mea ‘eee a ae Wane —E a — 
| Cts.! Cy ts | ees. | Cts. | Cts. —|- Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. \Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. 
| 83.9) 34 91. §| 34. 7| 37.8] 38. 0/23. 3] 32.3] 31. 4] 33. 2/22. 2) 32. 8) 34.3] 34. 2/20. 6) 29. 8] 30. 0] 31. 5133. 6)1 50. 8)! 54. 6/1 55.8 
S| 27.8) 99 ho.5| 28. 8] 31.6} 31. 5/19. 2 29. 7| 28. 7} 29. 2/20. 0} 27.8) 27.9] 28. 3,17. 5| 27.6) 27.3 27.5 27.6) 41.4) 44.1| 44.6 
S| 26.2) 97 46.7| 23. 7| 25.3} 25. 2/17. 7] 26.8) 25. 9} 25. 9/17. 4] 27.7) 27. 7| 27.818. 1] 23. | 22° 8| 23.4) 18.4] 25.6 28.0} 27.9 
l] 17.9 1g 9 14.0, 17.1} 18. 0) 18, 9/15. 0 19. 5| 18.6] 18.614. 7] 18.4) 17.9) 19.0/13. 0) 16.9) 17.0] 17.5 16.4) 20.7 21.3) 22.0 
10.3 Ih: 10.3, 10.5) 10.9] 11.512. 5] 14.1) 14.4 — 13.2 13.1] 14.010, 6) 13.3} 12.8} 13.3..... 14.7| 15.3) 15.4 
| | | 
| 27.4 g ‘| - 21.9) 23.9,19.3 20.0) 28.1) 28. 4/24. 4] 37.1 36.1] 35. 3/18. 0] 22.5! 20.5] 23.1. 17.6] 27.6) 25.6] 27.2 
} 33.9 3 <9| 41.2! 40. 5] 39.5 33.8] 41.5) 38.8] 38. 8/33. 8] 50.8) 50.9) 48. 3/27. 5) 34.1] 31.7] 31.2, 22.2] 34.5) 31.7] 31.3 
y 45.3) 44. 26.4} 44.8) 45.0) 45. 4/28. 3] 45.9] 45.6) 45. 0/35, 0} 58.8) 57.6) 57. 7/27. 0) 40. 1! 38.6) 40. 8) 25. 4) 39. 7 38. 8] 38.7 
} 34.7) 3 16.1| 31.8| 32.5] 34,0,19. 2] 35. 6] 34. 4] 36. 3/17. 4] 37. 7/ 33. 6] 33. 8/16. 9] 34.3] 34.6) 36.0! 17.0) 35.5) 35.5] 35.7 
5 3 16 " 99,2} 28.9] 29.617. 2} 29.2] 28.3 -. 08 40.1) 39.9} 40. 5/20. 6} 32.0} 31.3! 35.5) 23 2) 42 i 10.1} 40.7 
| 
} 30.7) 3 32. 3| 34.0 oe 30. 8] 30.8] 30.4)....] 38.9) 39.1) 38.2). 29.6] 29. 4] 29. 4).....| 29.4] 29.6] 29.8 
| 18.7) 2 & >| 13.3] 13.3] 13.3{10. O| 15.7] 15.7] 15. 7/10. 0] 15.0) 15.0 15.0) 8. 8} 13.0] 13.0) 13.0] 8.0} 13.0) 14.8] 14.0 
y 12.9 1 hy 5 12. 0] 12.1!....] 13.2] 13.4] 13.0)... .] 10.8] 10.7] 10.8 12.1) 12.2] 12.3)..... | 13. 7| 13.9] 13.8 
60.6, 6 4.0) 60.0) 59.8] 61.645. 0| 57.7] 60.3] 60. 3/44. 5| 60.3] 60.8] 60.641. 3] 59.4] 63.4) 64.1) 41.2) 61.7] 61.3) 62.6 
29. 3) § 2%. 9) 26. 8| 27.2)....| 30.6] 30.4) 31.4/....] 31.1] 33.8 at ee 27.8] 31.2 ~ based | 27.5] 27.8! 28.3 
“7.2 2 poh | 27.0) 28.0} 28. 0}....| 28.7} 29.0] 29.1)....| 28.8] 30.4] 30.1)....] 26.5] 28.7) 28.1)..... 22,71 21.0) 22.7 
) 35.) 1. 5| 37.6) 37. 9| 37. 8121.7] 38.8] 38.0) 38. 1/19. 5] 38.1] 39. 4 $0, 570.8 37.3] 35.8] 35.0} 21.3] 37.6} 38.2) 38.0 
/ 19 15.9) 174 18. 8} 18. 5/14. 8] 19.6] 19.7] 19. 9/18. 0) 19.7] 20.7| 21. 0/15. 5) 14. 6] 17.1] 16.3) 16.0) 17.3) 18.8! 18.5 
22.5) 2 | 21.6] 25. 4] 25. 5}....| 19.7] 20.8] 20.8)....] 22. 8] 22.6) 23.9). 22.7| 24.0) 24.8)..... | 20.1) 21.8) 23.3 
OL & 1.3} 46. 6| 56. 6) 52. 8/33. 3) 47.6) 52.8) 48 a 51.1] 57.8) 48. ™ 0} 47.1] 58.5] 49. 8} 37. 2) 7 76.8) 62.6 
| } | 
5, 39 25.01 37.0) 38.4] 36.625. 0] 45.0] 41.1) 41.3/30.01..... 43. 0) 36. 9/24. 2! 35.0 36.0) 34.3) 25.0) 43.2) 43.8) 42.1 
10.3 | 5.9) 8.2) 8.2) 8.3) 6.0) 8.2) 8&1) 8.1/6.2) 8.8 9.0} 9.0] 5.7) 8.4) 8.4) 8.4) 5.9) 8.4) 8.4) B4 
| i 3.1/ 4.6, 4.2} 4.3/3.6) 5.3) 5.0) 5.1/3.4) 4.9) 4.5) 4.5/3.5) 5.4) 4.9) 4.9) 3.4) 5.2) 4.8) 4.8 
0 2.5} 4.5) 4.5 4.5] 2.4] 3.0) 3.5) 3.5/3.3] 4.7] 4.6) 4.5] 2.2| 2.8] 3.3] 3.1) 3.8] 4.7] 4.8) 4.8 
Z aa Oe ke 8.9}....] 10.5) 9.3} 9.4)....] 10.0) 9.6) 9.7)... 8.4] 8.4] 8.6)..... | 8.5] 8.6) 8.8 
| | | | 
7 E 9.9] 10.2 ack: 9.8| 9.8] 9.8/....| 9.7] 9.6 9.8]. 9.2} 9.2) 9.3 ad 9.8) 9.9 
7) 24 26.1) 25.2) 25.2|....| 25.6] 24.3] 24.8)....] 23.6] 23.3] 23.5 24.6) 23.7] 23.8)..... 26.0} 24.4) 24.4 
2 19 20.9) 21.6) 21.6)....| 21.5) 20.3) 20.3)....] 15.4] 16.5) 15.8)....| 16.6) 17.1) 16.8 | 24. 5| 24.0! 23.2 
8.9 Ns & 7) 9.1] 9.3} 9.2] 8:3] 8.1] 8.0) 8.1) 7.7] 10.0] 10.2} 9.9/8.1] 8.5] 8.3] 8.9] 8.5) 8.8) 9.3) 9.3 
) 11.3} 10.1) 9. 8}....) 12.5) 10. 5) we 9.5) 9.5) 9.6/....| 10.2) 8.4) 8.1)..... | 10.9} 9.9) 9.7 
j 
3 | 21 2.1; 2.5) 1.7) 2.4 2.71 3.2) 1.1) 2.4] 3.5 ud iud 1.6] %.1; 2.3 1.5] 1.9} 2.3) 2.5 
| 5.3) 7.1) 7.1)....) 5.9) 7.0) 7.9!....) 5.8) 5.7] 5.8)....] 5.1) 5.7) 6.2)..... | 4.9) 6.2) 6.2 
3.9] 3.9] 5.81....] 5.3] 4.7] 6.3/....] 3.6] 4.4] 6.4/....] 4.4) 3.9) 5.6)..... | 4.1) 4.1) 4.2 
11.9 12 14. 4} 14.1] 14. 0}....] 13.3} 13.0) 12.8)....! 13.3) 13.1) 13.0...) 11.7] 11.5) 11.5)... | 14.9) 14.4] 14.3 
15.9 | | 13.6) 14.6] 14. 0)....| 15.9) 15.1) 15.6)....] 16.3 (a 15.7}... a oe _* wen 17.6| 17.5) 18.1 
| | | 
17 isa 15. 8| 16. 4]....| 18.4] 18.7) 18.7!....} 19.0} 17.9] 17.7/....| 15.4] 15.6] 16.4)..... 20.5) 21.1) 21.5 
11.0) 1 |..--| 13.3] 13.7] 24.1]....| 12.8] 12.9) 13.2)... .)215. 7/215. 0/214. 7|....| 11.0) 12.1) 12.0)... .. 819. 4/821. 3/820. 9 
10. 8 I 5.9) 8.7) 10.5) 10.4] 5.9) 9.2) 11.2) 10.9) 5. 5.9) 8. 4) 10.6) 10.0) 5.5 8.1) 10.6! 10.5} 5.8) 8.6! 10.8] 10.5 
89. 5} 8 4. 0 80. 0) 79. 8] 79. 4/50. 0} 91.8) 91.8) 83.854. 5) 70. 2) 71.6) 68. 660.0) 71.0) 72.7) 73.3) 45.0) 56. 4) 58.0} 58.3 
. 27.8) 38.2) 39.4] 39. 6/30. 8) 40. 5] 42. 4] 41.6'36. 3) 39.8} 40.6) 43.1 (27.5) 35. : 36.2) 36. | 32. 0) 38.8) 39.7] 39.4 
| | | | j | | } 
18.7) 18 .| 20.6) 17.4] 17.6 | 20.4] 18.3] 18.2)....| 20.0] 18.5] 18.3/....] 20.4) 18.3) 17.9).....| 19.6) 16.6] 17.1 
18. 0) 17 | 21.1} 17.0) 17.1]....| 20.7] 18.1]. 18.6.....| 18.3] 16.1] 15.9)....] 19.1] 15.2) 15.0)... | 18.5) 15.6) 15,2 
35. 0 . 112. 91413. 9/413. 1 410. 1/412. O11. 3.0. je. 3}613. 3413.3)... 37. 11 38.3] 38.3)..... 410.4/411.8/411.8 
27.9) 2 46.3] 46.9) 45.3 50. 4) 38.2) 38.5'.. | 38.2| 41.5} 36.8)....| 38.0) 34.3) 33.3)..... 50.1) 42.1) 39.8 
a — J 2 _ al — oe | — = 
2 No. 2} can. 3 No. 3 can. 4 Per pound. 
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Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapol a 
: P |. +r 9 a ’ : 
Article. Init. 15 | Jan. 15 Jan, 15— 
Article nit an. 15— Dec | Jan. an, 15— Dec | Jan. an | r 
—;——{ 15, | 15, |}; + 8, | 15, |-—— | 
1913 | 1923 |*923- (1924. | 1913! roa #925. 1924. | 9q3 | yg23 12). i024, 
Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.\ Cts.) Cts.| Cis. | | 
Sirloin steak............ Pound. ..... 20. 0 33. 6} 33. 2} 20. 5) 35. 8} 36. 8) 37.5) 20.0) 29. 9) 7 
Round steak............|....- OM <ancs 16. 8 28, 4| 28.8} 18.5) 31. 2) 31.8) 32.5) 17.7) 25.1) 2.) 95.4 
ee Sear Os «605d 18, 2 24. 5} 24. 0} 17. 3) 26. 2} 27.0 ~g- 16. 5} 23. 4) ng 
Chuck reast.............|...- eRe <ninuil 13. 9) 18.0} 17.9) 15.0) 20.5] 21.8) 22.5) 14.1) 18. 1| Ia 
| See e aoe Ms ainsi 10.1 13.1) 14.0) 10, 5) 12. 5) 13.1) 13.2) 9.0 9. 5) 10.3 
Pork chops..........-..|..... BO. «0-4 18. 6 22, 1} 23.6) 15.3 27.0} 22.8) 25.4) 16.3) 27.2) 21.6 21 
Bacon, sliced............}....- BOs sc-ds 29. 1 34. 8} 36. 2) 25. 5) 40. 4) 37. 8) 38.4) 25.0) 42.6 8 
aS on dha Ha itn ssh oll do......| 26.4 Ee 43. 8| 26.0) 43. 5] 43.5) 43.5) 27.5) 45.8 93 
Lamb, leg of. --2 2222 2...)..... do... 20. 1 33. 9] 34. 1) 18. 5) 36.6) 35. 1) 35.8) 13.6) 33.2) 51.9 
Se clbin 6% Sb od. 5he td ae bs ok OO. sv -in 19. 4 28. 5) 28. 0 17.6 30. 9} 27. 5) 31.3) 17.3) 29.2 2 
Salmon, canned, red....}...-.- oS ee 35. 9 35. 4]..... 32.9) 35.3) 34.7)..... 36. 9 
a ee Quart....... 10. 0) 15.0; 14.7) 7.0) 10.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.5) 11.0 } 
Milk, evaporated... ...... 15-16 0z.can.|....- 12.7} 12.8)..... 11,3) 11.7) 11.7)....-. 12.5 
SE hth. b> obs dn 435 ob oe Pound...... 42.1 58. 2} 58. 4) 38.0) 57.6) 60.0) 60.9) 39.6) 55.6 7.9 
Oleomargarine..........}.... ee Soak loeb 26. 0) 28. 6)... .- 26.6) 28.8) 28.8)..... 26.4) 2 { 
Nut margarine ..........}....- i, sited he cht 25. 0} 25.1}..... 25.2) 27.8) 27.6)..... 24.9) 2 6 
Cc eee oe _ =e 20. 0 35, 3) 34.7} 22.3) 35. 9; 37.0) 36. 6} 20. 3) 36.0 
OT SER TE TET Ree _ ers 15. 2} 17, 8} 17.3) 15.0) 17.1 19. 3; 19. 4 15. 0} 17.0 { 
Vegetable lard substitute}... -- er ee 23.9) 23.7]..... 22.5 25.4; 25. 3).....] 23.2 7.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen......} 31.4 57. 0} 50. 6) 34. 6) 51. 0) 63.0) 52.5) 31.5) 49.9 1.2 
Eggs, storage...........|...-.. Gd. 5s ~us 25. 0 43. 2) 37. 5) 25.3) 34, 8) 36.4) 35.5) 23.0) 33.6 
AD. ids iho dinadie mille dh Pound...... 6. 0 9.0; 9.0) 5.6) 8.9) 8.8 8.8 5.7) 9.0 
SS dos 5 HDs ally 0. ddan = ho «> abet en 3. 6 5.1, 5.1) 3.1) 4.3) 4.1) 4.1) 2.8) 4.6 
BEMIS « bo cdiodc nck d31o ny de d®. ...<. 2. 1 3.4, 3.7] 3.3) 3.9) 43) 4.5) 2.4) 40 
Rolled eats.............|....- | le ay 9.1) 9.5)..... | 7.0| 7.4) 7.5)...-. 8.7 
| 
Corn flakes. ............. 8-02. pkg... .|..... 97) 9.9)..... 9.2) 9.2) 9.4)..... 10, 2 
Wheat cereal............ 26-01. pkg seeihle 24, 3) 23.9)... .. 24.3) 24.0) 24.2)..... 25.0) 2 2 
ER at Pow... ...]..<.. 18, 0} 18. 4)... .- 17.9) 17.5) 17.7)|..-.. 17.6) | 7.8 
PS ae a ares re * su olin 8. 0 8.1) 84) 9.0) 10.1) 10.3! 10.2) 36) 9.3 
Te eee ee Se ee 10.0} 10.0)..... 11.0 9.9) 9.7)..... 10. 6 
Petatoes................ = do...... 1.6 3.0, 3.2) 1.2) L4 2.0, 2.11 Lol 15 7 
Ss Aine komen sited Wee? We Ee 5.0 5. 5... -. 4.8 6.3| 6.3)..... 4.9 ) 
I Lb sta de wen oid ai Per nie dis cited 3.3) 4.6)..... 2.5, 2.6) 4.6)..... 3.1 
Beans, baked..........- No. 2 can....}.....! 13,0; 12.9)}..... 11,7) 11.6) 11.9),....) 13.8 
Cern, canned............]....- ee eee 14,7} 14. 8)..... 15.0) nate 15, 4 Bde 13.6 
Peas, canned............/....- ne > oe 17.1) 17.7]... 15.1) 15.4) 16,1/.....| 15.8 F 
toes, canned. ...-.-|....- GRDq 65 moe). osed | 12,8) 12.7) 12.7)..... 13.6, 14.0 14.3)..... | 14.6) 14 8 
Sugar. granulated... ..... Pound ...... 5.3 8.3 10.6 10.3) 5.5) 7. 9.8 9.7) 5.6) &4 1 1.3 
ati ate din adhe dil oks do... ...] 63. 8 82.3} 83. 5} 85. 4) 50.0) 69.8) 69.7) 70.5, 45.0) 65.5) 64.9 60.3 
SD asin Bon ahh oid hin META 8 | wees 27. 5) 37.1) 37. 7} 38, 3) 27.5 ~ 34.0 35. 0 30.8) 41.3) 42 ) 
Tn SE EPPr a ow 18, 2| 18.3)..... 19.9 18.2) 18.1)... 20.9) 19.01 15.8 
NE ain diab occ chin toting dnb node vind 16.7) 16. 5)....-. 18.5) 15.2) 15. 5)..... 19.4) 1 
SS oe POR esiidcdl. cted 36. 0} 37.0)..... 910. 4) 712. 5) 212. 5)..... 412, 7/31 
SCRE Sy GOD. dis +04 wend 40,6} 38.2)... 49.0) 47.9) 43.8)...../ 52.5) 48.5 15.6 
} i j | 
Whoie. 3 No. 3 can 8 Per pound 
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t a 
yobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N.Y. 
a Jan. 15 J aa J x P - 
an. 15— an. 15— Jan. 15 Jan. 15— 

_ |Dec. | Jan. Dee.) Jan ’ Dec.) Jan. am Dec.| Jan. ? : Dec. | Jan. 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, |—- ++ 15, | 15, : 15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, 
ae ™ Sl Se i i a | 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. |-Cts. | Cta,| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
39. 3| 31.9} 25. 2} 43. O} 45.6) 45.6) 30.0} 48.5) 51.7] 51.7) 19. 6| 32.3) 31.4] 32.4) 24.41 40.5] 42.3) 42.5 
21.2} 30.8} 24.8 39.9} 43.2) 43. 1) 26.2) 39.8) 42.81 42.8) 17. 1] 28. 5) 28.6) 20.0] 23.1] 38.6] 40.6, 41.2 
24. 6| 25.4) 19. 6 34. 4) 34.9) 34. 4) 22. 6 33.9) 35.7] 35. 4) 18. 3) 27. 6 27.8) 28.8) 21.0) 35.1) 36.6) 36.7 
19. 5| 20.4] 16.9 21.6] 24.6) 24.4) 17.6) 24.7} 26.7] 25.9) 12.1] 20.6) 20.5] 21.2) 14.9] 21.5) 23.1) 23.0 
14.7] 15.6] 11.6] 12. 4 13.1) 13.5)..... 14.2) 14.6] 14.2) 10.9) 16.8) 16.4 "7 13.7] 17.9 18.3) 17.8 
31.9 32.3} 20.0} 30.2} 27.4] 26.9] 19.2} 29.4) 25.9] 26.6) 20.0) 32.0) 27.1] 28.6) 19.5] 32.2) 30.2} 29.9 
38. 3} 38.3) 22. 4 37.9) 38.5) 38.5] 25.8) 41.5) 37.4] 37.8, 29.8) 41.6) 38.1] 37.1) 23.0] 39.0 35.8) 35.7 
43. 8} 43. 5}118. 4 127. 0126.9 126. 7) 30.0} 52.7] 51.6) 51.0) 26.3) 43.0] 41.7] 39.7] 27.8 49.8! 50.2] 48.2 
94. 4| 37-5] 21.2) 38.3] 37.0| 36.8} 19.0) 37.3, 37.6) 36.6) 19.8) 39.7) 38.4] 39.2] 15.9) 34.9] 35.2) 35.5 
35.0) 35.8} 21.2) 37.8) 35.8) 36.2) 21.8) 40.0) 38.1) 38.2) 20.8) 36.2) 35.2 = 19.8} 35.9} 34.4) 35.2 
| 
98.2} 28.3}.....| 29. 7| 28.2] 28.0)... 32.9] 34.7] 33.1)..... 37.8] 41.6] 41.4)..... 28.9| 29.7, 28.5 
20.0} 20. 9.0) 17.5) 16.5) 15.5) 9.0) 15.0) 16.0 16.0} 10.0) 14.0 15.0) 15.0) 9.0) 16.0 15. 0) 14.0 
12. 6| 12.5}..... 11.9) 11.9) 12.0)..... 12.2) 12.4] 12.4)..... 11.8} 12.1) 42.1).....] 11.7] 11.9) 11.9 
61.4] 62.3} 43.2} 62. 4) 64.6) 65.3) 38.3) 56.4) 57.9] 59.0) 41.1) 59. 5] 59.5) 60.8) 40.8] 60.9) 61.9) 63.0 
31. 8| 31.6}..... 29.2) 30.6) 31.2)..... 30. 8 33.0) 33.5}... - | 30.4) 31.0 ai | --+| 28.6} 30.2, 30.1 
99.3) 28.8}..... 26.0} 28.3) 28.4)... 27.7| 30.31 90.21.....| 28.01 28.8] 28.51....| 24.8 282° 28.2 
37. 5) 37.1) 24. 5| 38. 2) 40.8) 40.9) 22.0) 37.4) 37.6) 38. 6 22.0) 37. 7) 36.4) 36.6) 20.0) 36.6) 39.0 33.3 
18. 6, 18.9} 16.3] 17.0} 18.6 18.8) 15.2} 17.0} 18.8) 18. 6| 14.4) 16.7] 18.1) 17.9] 15.91 17.4] 19.8 19.4 
20.1} 20. 1}..... 22.2} 24.8) 24.8)... 21.6) 23.3] 23.7)|..... 23. 1| 21.8] 21.1)..... | 23.2) 25.5 25.6 
55.0! 49.0} 48. 3) 68.4) 78.8) 65.9) 45.9) 75.4) 87.8] 67.3) 35.6) 49.5) 51.5) 50.8 sid 64.2) 77.0 63.5 
£1.0) 39.2} 29.41 43.2| 44.2) 42.3] 28.2) 43.2) 45.3] 42.6) 25.0) 39.8) 28.2] 39.2) 27.4) 42.1) 42.7) 40.9 
8.9] 88) 5.7] 8.5) 8.5) 8.5) 5.7) 8.1) 8.0) 8.3) 5.1) 7.7) 7.6 7.7) 6.0 9.7 9.6 9.6 
4.9 4.9 3.8 4.7) 4.5) 4.5) 3.2) 4.8 4.3) 4.5) 3.7) 5.7] 5.5] 5.4) 3.3) 49) 4.7) 4.7 
4.0 3.8 3.6 6.0) 6.5, 6.6, 3.2} 5.8 6.1) 6.2) 2.6) 3.2) 3.9) 3.6] 3.5) 5.5) 5.5 5.7 
8.71 &@..... 8.3} 8.1) 8.0)..... 8.7, 9.0 8.9)..... | 86 &5 S6..... | 7.9 8.2 8.5 
9.2, 9.2)..... 8.9) 89) 8.91..... 9.5} 9.5) 9.6)..... | 9.5] 9.5) 9.4/..... | 8&8 Ba) B88 
23. 4) 23.3}..... 25.2) 23.3) 23.5)..... 24. 4) 23. 5] 23. 8)..... 23. 9] 24.0) 24.0)..... | 23.9) 22.8) 22.6 
19.2} 19. 2}..... 21.5) 20.9) 20.9)..... 22. 2} 22.3) 22.6)..... 8.51 9.1) 9.6)..... | 20.6) 20.1) 20.2 
8.5, $71 9.0] 8.7] 9.5] 9.6] 9.3] 10.0) 10.2] 10.4) 7.4) 8.6, 9.1) 9.3] 8.0, 9.3) 9.7) 9.5 
10.8, 10.3}.....| 10.5} 10.5) 10.4)..... 10.7} 9.9} 9.9..... | 10.5] 9.7) 9.7)..... | 11.1) 11.7} IL3 
2.9 3.2 2.5) 2.5, 3.1) 3.4) 1.7) 2.3) 2.8 2.8 2.0 2.7) 3.3) 36 2.5 28 3.4 3.5 
5.6] 5 Toocce 6.3 6.3] 6.3)..... 5.4) 6.81 6.5)..... | 4271 &2 &ll..... 5.6 6.3, 5.9 
5 4.4) 55h... 4.2) 4.61 5.6)..... 41) 50 5.4.....| 4.0 41] 46)..... 3.6) 4.2) 47 
| 12.0} 11.8}..... M11) 14.1) 11-1)... 12.2} 12.3} 11.9|.....! 13.0) 12.6) 12.4)..... 11.6, 11.9 12.0 
14.9) 14.9}..... 14. 3} 14.6 aa | 17.5) 18.1) 18.2).....| 13.4) 13.4) 13.5|..... 14.9 15. 5| 15.7 

| 
15.5} 16.0}..... 16.8 17.5} 17.6)..... | 24. 5} 20.3) 20.2)..... | 17.2] 17.6) 16.6)..... 16.5} 17.4) 17.3 
11.8} 11. 7j.....] 21.6} 12.1) 12.1)..... 221, 4/221. 5/221. 5)..... | 11.8] 11.6] 11.8.2... 11.0} 11.2} 11.0 
10.6} 10.3) 5.7) 7.7) 10.1 9.9) 5.7| 8.1) 10.3) 10.0; 5.7) 7.7) 9.8 9.6 5.1) 7.7) 10.0) 9.6 
76. 7| 77.2} 53.8| 51.2} 54.9} 57.7| 55.0) 58.0} 56.9) 56.5) 62.1) 71.4] 69.5) 68.7] 43.3] 51.1] 58.1) 58.7 
38. 2} 38.3] 29.3) 33.3} 36.3) 36.5) 33.8) 38.9 40.4) 40.7 27.1) 32. 5) 30.9) 29.8) 27.5 = 34.91 35.4 
} 17.7] 17.7)... 18.0} 16.0) aa shitie 19. 5) 17.3) 16.8:..... 20.3] 18. 7| 18.6)..... 18.6, 16.1) 16.0 
16.5} 16. 1}..... 7.2) 15.2) 15.3)..... 18. 1} 15.2} 15.3). 18.8 15.5) 15.7)..... 17.5] 15.4) 15.6 
28. 5} 30.0}... 37.5} 38.9} 38.0)..... | 33. 1} 34.1] 33.9..... 23.0] 24.0) 24.0)..... 42.9, 43.2) 43.9 
5 37.1) 34.21..... 48.5} 46.3) 38.8)... | 49.1} 40.5, 42.1)..... 47.3] 39.1) 37.3). 51.3 49.7] 47.4 

' ' } | ' | j 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peori 
Artiele. Unit. an. 
an - Jan. | Dec. | Jan. eaves (: Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dy 
| 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 1 
1923. | 1923. | 1924.] 1913 | 1993 | 1923. | 1924. 1923. | 19 
Rea ae -s ee, Pe — 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | © 
Sirloin steak.............}| Pound...... | 36.3] 40.4) 40.9) 23.6) 33.8) 36.2) 36.2) 30. 7| 31 
Round steak.............|..-.- eS 30.4] 34.1) 34.8} 19.2) 29.6] 31.8) 31.6) 29.1! 29 
ERR ARISES a: * ae 29.3] 33.3) 33.2 16.7; 24.9| 26.4] 26.6, 23.1) 2 
AS RS OL ee. i... 19.0} 20.7} 22.5] 13.8} 18.8] 20.8) 20.5) 19.2) 19 
a A LE Ss DR es 13.4) 14.5, 15.0) 9.2) 10.7 = 10. 4| 12.4 
ABA eee 28.3, 25.8 25.5) 16. 7| 25.7) 22.7) 25. s| 26.1} 2 
Bacon, sliced.............|..... | Suge 36.4] 32.8) 32.1) 25.4) 45.6) 42.8) 43.1) 41.1] 3 
I La ane dns cahndien >be hs a> 40.8) 38.1] 36.6} 27.0) 49.1] 47.2) 46.9| 45.4] 
Lamb, leg of.............|..... a... 37.5] 40.5} 38.1] 15.0) 34.6] 36.1) 36.5) 32.8) 3 
th A a ee a oe.5 sco 36.8} 35.5) 35.7] 16.3) 27.6) 27.5) 30.8 27.8) 27 
Salmon, canned, red.....}..... eee 29.8] 28.6 28.81...... | 33.5] 33.6, 33.2) 32.7] 39 
 « — ea Quart... .... ! 17.0) 17.0! 17.0) 8.2) 11.0} 12.3) 12.2) 10.8) 12 
Milk evaporated.........| 15-16 0z.can .| 11.3) 11.6) 11.7/...... | 11,5) 12.0) 12.0) 9 11 
BBE IE a Pound...... 58.5] 59.6) €0.8] 39.2) 56.6] 56.5) 59.1!) 55.0 5s 
Oleomargarine...........|..... do. | 28.3]. 31.0| 31.7]...... | 28.9! 29.5 30.0) 29,2 
Nut margarine.........../..... | Slee 27. F ta SG... 27. 5 28.4 28.6) 27.3 28 
IR a esis 25. 35.2} 33.5 33.1) 22.9) 36.5) 36.5 35.6) 37.9) 37.7 
A UNE Bee’ |’ Sores | 16.4) 17.7 17.3) 16.4| 19.2) 20.0) 19.6) 17.1 19 
Vegetable lard substitute.!..... Sad 18.0} 19.0) 18.4]...... 23.2) 26.0 26.0 23.2 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... | Dozen.......| 46.1) 60.0 47.3) 29.5) we 50.6' 46.7; 48.6 6 
Eggs, storage............. ee Aas | 38.0) 42.9) 38.3)...... | 36.3] 37.4) 35.2) 35.9 4 
NESS pec sks as 00sec ih | Pepe = ::.. 8.1) 7.9 7.8 5.2) 9.8 9.8 9.9) 8.0 
SRL Raa 2 ito. 4.8 4.4 4.4, 2.9 4.2) 3.8 3.9) 4.7) 4 
BS es G0... -. 3.6 4.1) 4.¢C) 2.3) 3.6) 4.1) 40 3.7 4 
DS oe es nana csibelavebe ee 7.9 81) 8, 1 oe 9.6) 10.6 9.5 89 9 
Corn flakes............... | So. pkg 25 9.3) 9.%...... 10.2} 10.2) 97) 9.9 1 
Wheat cereal............. | 28-02 pre 24.8 23.5) 23.3)...... 24.7; 24.4, 24.4) 26.2) 2¢ 
ere 4 , Fe | 19.6} 20.0) 20.4)...... 20.6; 19.6) 19.6} 20.0) 19.' 
SS Ra a Pek wer 10.1} 10.0) 9.9 8.5) 9£1) 8&8 9<£01 9:8 9 
eee, GOVY. 2... 2.222. ewe @e.5- 73, 10.5, 9.9} 10.0)...... 11.6) 10.7) 10.7) 12.0 
ae ee ee Ee Beeb 5. | 23 26 2.7 2131 Le 21.9 2.41 27 1 
RR aa ae Za Sec... | 68° GH ¢4...<.. 4.44 5.9) 6.1) 5.2) 6 
NS ee. 325555 a «alts eae 4.1 £m 646. 6660 3.6] 3.9} 5.5)--4.0) 3 
Beans, baked............ | No.2can...| 10.6, 9.8} 9.7]...... 15.4, 14.9) 14.8 13.5) 12 
Corn, canned............. at? do...... 15.0} 15.7} 15.9]...... 16.9} 16.5 16.9} 14.2) 14 
‘ 
Peas, canned......... we) +e Eee | 18.3! 18.7) 18.5]...... 16.9) 17.2) 16.4) 16.9) 17 
Tomatoes, canned........ St keg ' Ee | 1:8 1.3) 11.4...... 13.8} 14.5, 14.2) 13.9) 14 
Sugar, granulated........ | Pound...... | 7.7, 9.9 9.7] 5.9 8.5) 10.2) 10.1) 8.9) 1 
ME; Ub bass deciehs b> Lo, sles Eae eae see | 76.4) 81.8 80.6] 56.0) 74.1) 74.2) 76.9] 61.1) 61 
eS IS ar? do......| 37.6! 37.5) 37.7} 30.0) 41.1) 40.6) 41.1) 36.1) 3 
eee ies “ae | 19.21 16.4] 16.3]...... 20.4) 18.5 19.2] 22.3) 20. 
RUE SEE RCRR ERT 7 as es 2. 2, 17.9 15.4) 15.8)...... 20.7; 18.6) 18.4) 20.1) 17. 
SEE ee Dozen.......' 33.9} 36.3) 37.5)...... 412.5] 413.4) 413.7) 411.3) 413. 
i TEE ees a thie ati 38.6, 38.3)...... 50.4; 40.9) 40.6) 43.6) 41./ 
| | 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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AL ARm LES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
RTT — 
ria] ~] philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R.T. 
- ae 4 ras ro f es =a ; : = 
5 1— Jan. 15— | Jan. 15— 
) , Ja0-}9~ | Deoe,| Jan. oes Deec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. ™~ | Dee. Jan. | ‘ Dec. | Jan. 
5. | a 15, | 15, +; 18, | 15, | 15,-| 15, | 15, ;—-——|_ 15, | 15, |— (| 35, | 15, 
¢ . | | 9 Y ‘ 
023, | 1, Hla] 1923 [19% 19. 1013 | 1923, |1924. = 11923 11924. | «1 1923 | 1918) 1934] 1913 | 199s | 1924. 1924. 
is on a wy owe “" lat | 
ry se | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | cus Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis. FE Cts, | Cts cts.| Cts | on | Cts. | c1s.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
a1 el an’ R347 6/148. 8149. 3) 24.8) 41.7| 42.8) 42. 8/153, 5)156. 9157. 4) 21.0) 27.4) 27.8, 28.8139.6)165.1 169.8 169.4 
20 al oe’ 93.1| 37.0] 38.6] 39. 2 21. 4| 345 34.8) 35.5] 43.6) 43.9) 44.1 19. 0) 24.5] 23.8, 25.1) 29,4) 46.6) 48.7) 48.1 
oy )) 28! BBS 4 31.8) 32.8] 33.3] 20.4) 31.0) 31.9) 32.3) 27.9) 28.7) 29. 8| 18.7] 23. 4| 23.8) 24.8) 24.6] 35.7) 38.0 38.3 
Te iy 16.5) 19. 3 20.5] 21.2) 15.4| 21.3) 21.9] 22.1! 18.3| 19.9! 20.2] 15.8) 16.3] 15.9) 16.9 18.4) 25.3) 28.1) 27.3 
1p el awe 0.5, 9.9| 9.9} 10.8) 10.8) 11.4] 11.9) 11.8) 13.7 — 14. 6) 12.6) 12,2) 11.4) 12.5)... 115.7] 17.5) 185 
- “3 | } | | | | 
) o- 19.8 31 s| 29.2) 30. 1] 19.4} 30.6) 27.0) 30.3] 29.8 25.9) 26.6 20.21 32. 6| 27.9) 27.6) 18.0) 31.9) 30.3) 30.2 
38.9] 20 93.6] 38.2) 35.7| 35.1) 27.2) 42.3) 39.1) 41.0) 38.3) 36.0) 35.6) 28.8) 44.1) 42.9) 42.9, 21.8) 37.2) 36.7) 36.2 
ad a 99,1| 50.5| 50.0] 49.3} 29.0] 52.4] 50.7) 52.9). 47.2) 45.5). 46.9 28.8) 46.8) 46.7) 46.9) 28.5) 52.9) 52.0) 52.9 
seal ocd 17 7| 38.11 37.9| 38.0} 21.3! 38.4] 36.9] 38.3] 37.0] 35.5] 35.6] 17.7] 34.1) 32.6) 33.7 18.7] 41.2) 39.7) 39.7 
7 1.4 “ 38 7] 36, 5| 37.1 24.3) 41,2) 39.1 20) 40.5) 38.7 1 20.9) 32.5) 31 6| 33.6 23.2 40.6} 40.4 40.8 
32 0 27.0) 26.4] 26. 2).....] 28. 8| 28. 2) 28.2) 28.5) 27.4) 27.7] 38, 2) 35.0) 35.7).... | 31.5) 30.8, 30.5 
Dl ioe 46) 12.0] 12.0} 12.0] 8.8} 14.0) 15.0) 15.0] 14.0) 14.0] 14.0) 9.7) 12.6) 13.0) 12.8) 9.0) 15.0) 15.5] 15.0 
ia a | 12.2 12.2} 12.0}..... 11.7} 12.0} 11.8) 13.3) 13.4] 13.4)... | 12.0} 11.9} 12.0)..... 12.5} 12.6) 12.5 
“> #- "6.4| 66.2| 65.5) 66.5) 41.9) 61.2) 63.9] 64.5 62.6) 63.1 63.2) 44.5 £3.9) 55. 8 55.9 40.0) $8.3 57.9 $9.7 
0.5) 3h 29,3) 30.7} 30.9]... 27.8) 30.6] 30.8) 29.9) 30.8) 31.5 8} 30.9) 29.9)... | 29.9] 28.9) : 
, | j | | j ; } 
Dg 9 wi 29. 2 28. 31 oe 26. 2) 28.0) 28. 3) sy 27.5) 28.0)..... 27.5} 30.0) 29.8)..... | 27.5) 28.9) 28.8 
7.7] ag "35.0} 39.3) 38.6] 38.0) 24.5) 38. 1 39. 6 39 3 38.3) 39.9) 39.4) 21.3) 39.3) 39.3) 37.5) 22.7) 36.2) 36.7) 36.6 
901 19 14.4] 16.3] 18.2] 17.6) 15.6] 15.2! 18.3) 18.0) 17.8] 18.8] 18.7| 17.9) 20.3 20.0) 20.0) 14.7) 17.1) 18.5) 18.4 
oa 2 “| 22.7| 24.5] 24.2)..... 22.3] 24.5) 24.4) 21.8) 23.1] 23.4)... 25.1) 26.5) 27.4).....| 23.1) 24.8) 25.1 
0.9) 5 38.4) 59.9] 66.6) 55. 0| 37. 6) 57.0) 68.9) 60.8] 66.7] 76.6 50. 2 41.7| 44 7 Bl. 4) 44.5) 42.5 72.8| 79.8 67.2 
5.2 Fe 41.7| 38.1] 25.0] 39.4! 42.5) 39.3) 44.6) 44.9] 40.8] 25.0] 40.0) 42.0) 35.0) 26.8) 44.8) 45.0. 41.9 
eal ‘¢ 4.8, 85) 8.4) 85] 5.3] 85) 8.5) 8.5) 9.3) 9.3) 93) 5.7) 9.4) 9.2) 9.2) 6.0) 87] 8.8) 87 
{ , 3.2) 4.8, 4.6) 4.6] 3.0) 4.7) 4.4) 4.3) 5.1) 4.5) 4.4) 2.8) 4.5) 4.1 4.0) 3.4) 5.4) 49° 4.9 
4 2.8) 3.8) 4.1) 4.1] 27] 4.0) 4.9) 4.6) 4.5) 4.7) 4.8) 3.1) 3.6) 3.9) 4.0 29) 4.0) 4.3) 4.3 
Q 7.9 8.3) 8.1/..... 8.7; 9.0) 9.0; 6.8) 6.8) ae —_— 9. / 10.0; 9.3).....] sa 9.4) 9.2 
| | | j 
0 ..| 90) 88) & ia 9.5) 9.6) 9.7 9.7} | 11.4) 11.4) 11.4)..... 9.9} 98 9.7 
; _evs-| e3} 24.0} 23.8]... 24.6. 24.7| 24.5) 25.0) 24.6, 24.7)..... 27.7) 25.7, 26.1)..... 25.1) 24.2; 24.3 
96 148 ..| 21.2} 20,3) °20.1)..... 19.8) 20.9) 20.4) 24.1) 23.3) 24.0)..... 19.6| 17.8) 17.9)..... | 22.5] 23.4) 22.9 
08 ¢.8) 10:2} 10.6] 10.6| 9.2| 9.5) 10.3] 10.0] 10.4) 10.6) 10.5, 8.6) 9.1) 9.7 10.0 9.3, 9.7) 94) 9.6 
11.3) 11,0} 10.3]...2. 10.9, 9.9) 10 0} 11.0) 9.8) 9.6)..... | 9,6] 10.0) 9.8)..... _—_ 10.5) 10.3 
| | | | i | | | 
1.9 1} 2.4) 3.1] 3.3] 1.5] 20 25] 26 20) 24 26) 07) 1.4) 21) 22 17 23) 25 28 
7 4.9} 5.7) 5.3)..... 5.2) 6.0} 6.0, 5.2) 6.0) 5.8).....| 3.9) 4.6) 4.8..... 5.5} 6.2! 5.9 
ia 3.7, 4.1) 4.7).....| 40 4.5) 4.9) 3. 2) 3.1) 3.3/.....). 3.5) 29) 5.2 3.9} 4.2) 4.4 
..e-| 11.5) 11.3] 11.3)..... 12.8, 12.7| 12.6) 15.4) 15.8) 14.9)... | 16.8) 15.4) 15.7)..... 12.5) 11.9) 12.1 
12 44 .....{ 14.8} 15,3] 15.0}..... 13.6, 16.0) 15.3) sy 16.6) 16.1)..... | 16.9 <a 18. 5}..... 17. 5) 17.1) 17.3 
: | | } | 
; | ~~ 16. 8} 16.6)..... 16.0) 17.4] 17.4) 19.9) 20.4) 2.1... 16.7) 18.8) 18.5. 20.4) 20.0) 19.8 
' ..| 12.5} 11.9} 12.3)..... 12.4) 13.0} 13. 1)223. 1/222. 1}223. 2)... .|816.0/916.7/316.9.....| 13.4 13. 8) 12.7 
) 5.2) 7.5, 9.9} 9.4] 6.0| 8.3) 10.5) 10.2| 8.4) 10.6) 10.1) 6.6) 8.6) 10.7| 10.4) 5.3, 8.1) 10.4) 10.0 
Bl 4.0) 59. 4| 59. 8] 60. 4| 58.0] 75.1) 76.2) 78.6) 57.1) 59.1) 60.5) 55.0) 64.6) 69.9) 70.5) 48.3) 59.7) 60.2) 60.4 
- 25. 0) ag 31.3) 30.5) 30.0) 35.7 38. 0| 39. 2| 40. 4} 40. 9| 41.6) 35.0) 36.9) a] 40.2) 30.0) 41.0} 41.8) 41.6 
| | 
3! 20.8 ME... | 17.9) 15.5) 15.3)... 20.0 19. 3} 20.1} 19.3) 17.0) 16.6).....| 14. 1) 10.7) 10.9 nee (oe 18.6) 18.1 
16.9 Meals. 18.5} 15.1] 16.0)..... 18.4) 15.5) 15.1] 19.1] 15.2) 14.3)..... | 19. 0} 14.9) 14.9)..... | 18.4) 15.4) 15.3 
139 Mel... 33.6) 34.3] 34.31..... 43.8) 45.3] 46, 2)411. 3) 12. 4/412.6)..... 1415. 4/416. 8416.6)... .. | 33.6] 39.0} 34.2 
6 42.8 P+. | 48.0 36.7} 36.9)..... 49.4) 45.2} 44.8) 49.1) 39.7) 40. 4).....] 45.0} 40.8 8) 32.8 baw — 40.4) 40.4 
j ' Mowe | Il tao oe z ated ss en 
hi 2 No. 3 can. 3 No. 2} can. ‘ Per pound. 
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N.Y St. 1 
| N. 
~~ Unit. | 
oa. Jan. 15—| Dec.| Jan. |Jan.| Dec.| Jan.| Jan. 15 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
] 1923.|1924.| 1923./1923.| 1924. 
| 19131 as 1913 | 192: 
s | | 
| Cis. Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.\ Ct 
Sirtoin steak.................. | Pound...... 21. 8| 37.4) 39.0) 38.9) 36.7) 39.4) 39.6) 22.7 33. ¢ 
Round steak................. = do...-...| 19. 5| 32.3) 34. 5) 84.1) 31.1) 33.1) 32.8) 19.3 30.9 
Rib roast... ..... 9 bb obs odaabic ol baals oll G6. 2.60 18. 3) 28. 9) 29. 7) 30. 3} 28. 2) 29.6) 29.4) 16.8 26.6 
ee ss Per ery pee Luke otf el. Ande 14.3) 21.3) 21.4) 22.1) 22.3) 23.2) 23.0) 13.3, 18 
ER ee eee = ee a 11.3) 15.4) 15.5} 15.5) 12.1) 12,2) 12.3) 9.2) 13. 
SC Eeees ae oer 0a. 24. 18.1) 28.9 26.8) 27.5) ae 28.9, 29.1) 17.7, 24.2 
EEE OS apogee ae, oa eens 23. 2! 35.6) 32. 2| 31.2) 35.2) 33.7, 33.9) 23.0) 37. 
SS” ROR see eae TOR: do......| 22.5) 39.7) 37.7] 36.9) 45.8) 45.5, 45.3) 25.0) 41.6 
ONES Ole. ss ik cdbdaw od ae GB. 2.4. 18.7) 42.4) 41.8) 42.1) 36.9) 35.4 35. a 17.7) 33.6 
EE ES ee fh ss «cos 19. 8} 35.2) 33.2) 34.7) ak 36.2 37.8] 17. 5 29.7 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red..........}..... ee ee | 30.9) 31.2] 32.6, 20.0) 28.1 28.8)..... | 31. 
| SA ggReTEE I. Quart....... 10.0} 14.0) 15.0} 14.0) 13.5} 14.0] 13.3} 8.0) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16 02. can.}....- 13. 2) 13.6) 13.6) 12.0) 12.1) 12.1).....) 11.5 
TE Meds. 5000 <0dedo. 2a | Pound...... 43.6] 65.4) 65. 2| 66. 1| 59.4] 59.8) 60.1| 40.7 60.7 
Oleomargarine................/....- | enedinsaad 29.6) 29.6) 30.2) 29.7) 31.3) 32.2)..... | 26.9 
ONG. 6's osck cidedele sUbdae ol eee 27.9; 30.1 29.6 26.1) 29.2) 29.1)..... | 25. 0 
ihc cdebdn st obi sib dlc A Lise ol do... ....| 22.3) 38.2) 37.3) 36.5) 36.5] 87.7) 37.5) 20.2) 36. 2 
SRST S REIT E ar | ae 15.0} 17.6) 19.1] 18.7] 17.0) 18.3) 17.8) 13.1) 13.: 
Vegetable lard substitute ..... ined ees 22.2} 24. 5} 24. 5| 19.8) 20.6) 22.1)..... | 22.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... | Dozen.......| 29.7) 49.4) 63.6) 44.1) 70.5) 74.3) 60.3) 29.3) 48.4 
Oe: ee eee 23.7) 39. 3| 42.6} 38.7) 39.6) 42.0} 39.0) 25.0) 37.1 
rn PANS Ry Pound...... 5.4, 9.1) 8.6 86 80 80 8.0 5.6] 8.9 
Flour “ES “ere peaerrerae” (ager D.tided 3.3) 5.0) 46) 45) 4.9) 45) 4.4) 3.1) 4.2 
NS ABB. on pon asede sida do......| 2.0, 4.0| 46) 45) 481 4.9) 5.2) 2.3) 3.0 
Rolled oats................... REP “ete bebe | 9.2 9.1) 9.2) 7.81 84) 83)... | 8.2 
| 
NO as. swe ne'oal<diee ok 8-0z. pkg....}..... 9.6) 9.6) 9.6) 9.7) 9.5) 9.5)....-. | 8.9 
Te Wheat cereal................- 28-07. pkg...|..... | 26.3) 25.8) 26.2) 24.7) 24.0) 24.0)..... | 23.5 
Macaroni................ ao Sap dnd Abedale 21.3} 20.9] 20.4 19.6 18.1) 19.0).....| 19 
Md dsp sn cvidekis ol |.---sdo..222.)°"9/8) 11.3] 11.3] 11.1] 93 9.8) 10.5, 86) 8.9 
RIE SASS I A’. cambiend 11.1) 11.2 10.9 10.5, 10.3) 10.1)..... | 10.7 
‘ 
SSS eoa ee see 1 3 2.8) 3.4) 3.3) 15 2.1) 21) 1.7) 20 
NGS scalbudie 050 50s nhadu sail ine «sil a ee | 5.7) 2.0) 7.1) 49 6.0) 5.6)..... | 5.3 
ARTS ERSSSRS RSET P ange eh Tr 1-42) 48) 5.1) 28 33) 36)..... | 3.7 
Beans, baked........2........ | No. 2can.. .}..... 11.8) 11.5) 11.6) 11.4 11. 4| to oer | 11.3 
eee eee ae _ Se ee 15. 5} 15.3 nit 16.1) 16.2 Br | 14.7 
| 
: er es ee GBA ncodietid 19.1} 19.7) 20.4) 18. 7 19.1] 19.3)..... 16. 5 
‘ Tomatoes, canned. ...........|..... do......| 5.8) 12.3) 11.8) 12.0) 13.0) 12.4] 13.2) 5.8) 11.2 
Sugar, granulated a ae Pound ...... 56.0) 8.4) 10.5) 10.4, 7.9 9.9) 9.9) 55.0) 8.0 
I Als iiate' dais dB ala lh Si «hin cM ko do... ...| 27.4) 78.5} 80.0) 82.7) 62.2) 62.5 64.0 24.3) 66.5) | 
SEG aiwices Wades ns actat Aeon OG, onedinssed 37.1] 37.8} 38.5) 34. , 35. 4) 35. 14 34. 8 
SE eee ee eae SNe 21.5} 19.2) 19.1] 20.0) 19.2) 19.6,..... | 22,1] 2 
: ten clitstin'’ « «> «seininhtiiaieadall “ESSE WOT 18.5} 15. | 15. 1] 17.7| 14.9) 14.4)..... | 17.8 
bs sdsichikes> «> astiahiin ok Dozen.......|..... 38. 8| 40.0) 40.0} 42.3) 45.4) 44.2... .. | 29.6 
£ ns Side ven chan cubMiancchsfocehd ee ae 42. 0) =s 36. 2) 51.5) 45.8) 45. 0)..... 44.7 
t | 
i 1 No. 2} can. 
ii 
bs 
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rs. | Cts. | Cts. | 
» @ 33.0 33.0 
9, G| 9.8) 27.9) 
97. j %.1; 26.1 
10 1 19.8! 20.1 
10, 11.0) 11.4 
My, ¢ x3. 5 24. 6, 


99 3 
L7 29.6) 31.3) 
“41 24.5) 27.9 
34.4) 34.4) 36.1 
11.0 12.0; 12.0 
11.9} 12.5) 12.3) 
55.0 56.6) 57. 
8,5, 29.9) 30.2) 
} } 
%.8 27.0) 26.6) 
o7 1| 35.6) 34. 9| 
17.9 19.9) 19.6 
43) 22.6! 23.3 
$$,2 52.9) 46.6) 
35.6 381) 35.0) 
94 9.4) 9.3! 
19 4.2) 4,2) 
 f 3. 9) 3. 9! 
9,3, 9.9) 10.4 
9,9 10.0) 10.0) 
5.7; 25.0; 25.0) 
1.8 W855) 18.7) 
9,45 9.7) 10.1) 
10.6 10.3 9.8 
4 #16 1G 
8 CG. 7) 6.8 
oO. 5 3. 5} 4. 1 
14.6 14.6) 14.8) 
14.7 5 15. 


16. 
14, 
S, 





| 2. 
19. 
|212, 


| 60. 


66, 2 
39. 5 


2 


| 19.7) 19.7 
5) 17.8) 17.9) 
4) 215.0) 2 14. 9) 


53. 8| 


1923 


22.8 
20.8 
16. 1 
11.5 


30. 
30. 


LL. 
2. 


19. 


hm DO OG DS OO 


10. 


S28. 12 


pre : 
-—oo~ 
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Dec. 
15, 


| 192%. 


29. 8 
19. 8) 
16.3 
11.4 


16. 
15. 
216.5 
37.4 


| Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan. | 


15, 


1924. 


Cts. 


26. 
23. 
20. 
16, 
11, 


26. 


35. 


San Francisco, C 


Jan. 


119138 


Cts, 


20.3) 29. 
18.7) 26. 
28. 


20.3 
15.0 
12.5 


21. 
32. 
30. 
17. 


94 


nai 2. 7] 
21.0) 37.8 
17. 6| 19. 7) 

2. 2! 
31.4) 46.1 
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5| 22.5] 42.0 
7; 5.9} 9.0) 
2} 3.3) 5.2) 
0 3.4) 4.7) 
ee 9,5 
9). 10. 6| 
9). 24. 2) 
_ ae 14. 4| 
8 8.5) 9.4! 
4 9. 5) 
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19. 


36. 3 
50. 
51. 
36. 
40. 
26. 
10. 9} 
60. 1) 
30.0 
29. 0 


20. 2) 


10. 


9 
23. 


9. 
9. 





46. 2! 





ilif. | Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa, 
| Jan. 15— | 
Jan. | Jan. Dec.} Jan. | Dec.) Jan 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ; 15, | 15, 
Q?. Qe Qe 99 PA} QoA 
1924.) 1 123.11 i | I ™ 1913 | 1923 |19 .| 1924, 
ee at Pk rea EG rm 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts, 
31. 9} 29. 7| 29. 6} 29. 2) 21. 8} 47.0) 49.0} 49.7 
28.9) 24. 4) 24. 2) 23. 8) 17.5) 37. 5) 39. 5) 40.1 
30. 5| 22. 2) 24. 4) 22.7) 18. 4) 34. 8) 36. 9} 36. 1 
19. 9) 14. 8) 15. 6} 14.5) 14.3) 24.7) 26.7] 26.8 
16.1) 13.2; 11.8) 12.3; 9.8 11.3) 10.7) 10.8 
' 
, 
35. 5) 26.3) 25.0) 25.8 18.0) 31.6) 29.6) 29.8 
50. 1) 34. 9) 33. 5} 32.4) 24.6) 42.5) 40.4) 41.4 
51. 1] 36. 9) 34. 3) 33.5) 25. 5) 54. 0) 52. 5} 52.9 
36. 7} 38. 3) 36. 3) 37.0) 18.7 42.5) 42.7) 42.7 
41.3} 31.8 31.1) 33.5, 21.5, 40.9) 41.3) 41.2 
27.1) 36.7| 34. 8| 34.3 36. 5| 34.2) 33. 


0} 17.5 

11.0) 11.6) 11.4 
59. 6) 60.3) 60.9 
29.9; 32. 2) 33.7 
30. 0} 29.3) 31.2 
ZR. 7) 36. 6) 35.6 
20. 8} 17.5) 18.0 
26.7; 18.7) 18.2 
43.6) 51.8) 61.9 
37. 7; 41.1) 39.9 
9.1) &4 8.5 
4.8 5.5) 5.4 
4.7; 2.8 3.3 
9.8) 8&3) 8.7 
10, A 9.11 9.1 
23.0) 23.9! 23.1 
15.3] 17.7) 17.4 
9.1; 80 8&1 
9, ‘| 6.6, 11.2 
3.31 26 2s 
3.71 5.8 6.8 
ee | 4,5) “4. 9 
13.9] 12.7) 11.9) 
17.2) 14.7) 14.6 


16.6 
10. ¢ 
. 0 
67.8) 
33.1, 


| 


neo eo 


20.0 
ik. 0 
3.9 
3k. “| 





nhee 





32.3).....| 25.5) 
35.6) 1S, 35. SI 
18.3) 15.6) 17.7} 
18.7).....| 22.3) 
54. 5, 37. 5} 65.9 


38.3) 26.3) 41. 2) 
8.6 om &E 
5.3; 3.6) 5.4 
3.3 oa 
8.5 9.8 
a | 9.9) 

* 25. 9} 

et 23.0 
9.0 5.) y. 7 

ae 11.6 
2.9 | ar 2.1 
iOlisccod 5.3 
5. 0 i 3&8 

bi Olecced 12.5 

14, 8).....] 16.4 

| | | 

| 7.6 

| 10.6)..... 1 13. 2) 
9.9) 6.2) 8.2) 

66, 6) 52.5) 60. 3) 

35. 6| 31.3) 39. 4) 

15. 3| Seoed L&. 9 

14. 19. 4 
Xs 33. 2 


39. 


“I & D bo 


bo = G& oe or 





13. 
12. 
58. 
32, 


o-oo 


=> be 
(oS 


iw) 


~ 
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1 pt ge fs ae 
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Per pound. 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fo 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 










































































| Seattle, Wash. Springfield, 11. Washingto: 
Article. Unit. Jan. 15— | nee. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan, | 289-15—- 5..|, 
‘a ee og et ee ee te 
} ”y ‘ ° ‘ 
1913 1923 1923. | 1924. | 1923. | 1923. | 1924. 1913 | 1923 
Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts 
Sirloin steak.......:.... Pound...... 22.0, 29.7; 30.1) 31.6) 30.8) 32.2) 32.3) 25.0) 41.8 
Round steak............}..... do.....-| 20.0, 26.0) 26.2) 26.8) 30.2) 31.4) 32.0) 21.4) 34.7 
CO ae hin died pee 18.0) 23.9) 23.9) 24.8) 21.8] 22.0) 23.0) 20.3) 32.7 
Giek reast............- bon oie ee 15.2, 16.3) 16.3} 16.8] 18.3) 19.2) 20,2) 15.6] 23.1 
ee ee BB os «se 11.7, 13.2) 12.7) 13.5) 12.0) 12.4) 13.2] 10.7) 12.2 
Pork chops.............|..... | ee 23.4) 33.6] 31.0) 31.2} 25.2) 21.5) 22.5] 20.3) 33.4 
ee Sere eee 052 eke 30.0} 47.5, 46.7) 45.8] 38.7) 37.5) 36.3] 23.0) 38.9 
BRT OG cece cccccceelecess ae 28.3; 49.8) 49.9) 49.5) 41.8) 43.9) 43.9) 28.2) 54.5 
Lamb, leg of............ Pers 2.6 ste 18.6) 33.6} 32.2} 32.9) 37.2} 33.8] 38.1) 19.3] 42.1 
Bah sdb clindi.vackindia RTE “\egrre 24.3) 32.2] 30.8) 32.5) 28.3) 28,9) 31.0) 20.6) 39.9 
Salmon, canned, red... i eee Jerry ¥. 31.2} 30.4} 30. 5| 32.1) 34.5} 34.9)..... | 28.0 
ED ciuhectndeccha Quart......-| 91) 13.0] 12.0) 12.0; 11.1] 12.5{ 12.5) 9.0) 14.0 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0Z, can |..... 11.1; 10.9) 11.0) 12.8) 32,5) 12.6)..... 11.6 
eadetbactetedhbche Pound...... 44,6; 57.6) 56.9) 56. 8) 58.5} 60.9) 62.8) 43.4) 63.3 
Oleomargarine.......... [eeee dee one. .eeee| 28.8} 30.3} 30.3] 28.6] 31.8] 32,2/..... | 28.5 
Nut margarine.......... er ee ore | 28.6] 29.9) 30.0) 26.8} 28.7] 30.1].....| 26.8 
SNE ctectacloteducedic hévede oe 21.6; 36.2) 36.2) 36.3) 38.9) 38.9) 39.6) 22.8) 38.1 
OS ae eee Re wide do......| 17.8 19.3) 19.4] 19.3) 17.2] 19.3) 19.0) 14.2) 17.1 
Vegetable lard substitute ..... ee eee | 25.3] 27.0] 27.1] 23.7] 28.1] 27. 3|..-.- | 23,2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen...... 39.0, 42. | 54.2) 44.1) 50.4) 62.4) 54.0) 33.1 | 57.5 
Eggs, storage..........- ee eis <a. 32.5; 40.0) 42.5) 35.0) 38.5] 39.7] 39.1) 25.0) 41.6 
Binds «Sete ceccccese | Pound...... 6.0, 8.6 9.9 9.8) 9.3) 9.8) 10.2) 5.7) 8.2 
SRL: dwdivetre «di-deediiely ob « BO se sive 2.8 4.7) 4.2) 4.1) 5.1) 4.6) 4.6) 3.8) 5.2 
eS ee er PBie dies 3.1, 4.0 4.2) 43) 47) 4.9) 5.5) 2.6 3.7 
eee dew Die Gas andins d |; 8.5) 85) 8.5) 10.9) 10.2) 10.8)..... 9.2 
| 
ee 8-oz. pkg....|..... | 11.8} 11.6) 11.6) 9.7] 10.4) 10.1)..... | 9 
‘Wheat cereal. ........... ee ErS és -| heeae | 26.8) 24.2! 24.6) 26.01 26.1) 25.3/..... 25. 1 
Ea eee Pound...... wre | 18.6) 18.2) 18.1) 19.9 20.1) 20.0)..... 2.0 
0 I a Dis Sars ; 77, 10.9 11.7; 11.7) 9.8; 10.2) 10.4) 9.2) 10 
ES See GB ia siios jose + 10.1) 10.2) 10.2) 11.4 10,0) 9,5)..... 11 
SE ee ee, eee oe 1.0) 16, 2.2) 2.4 2.0 2.0) 2.5) 1.6) 2.4 
0 oe . ere 4.65 4.9 4.9 5.1 6.9) 6.9).....) 5.6 
EES? erry Pindasd Lame 3.9 3.2) 4.7) 4.4 3.9) 5.6).....) 4.1 
Beans, baked... ....-.-.. No. 2can...|..... 14.9) 14.9, 16.2) 13.4 13.0) 13.2)..... 12.0 
Corn, canned...........|.-... a dideoa eoeee} 17.0; 17.7) 17.4) 14.6, 14.8) 14.9}..... 14.4 
Peas, canned............|..... a eceee| 19.2) 19.2) 19.7) 17.8) 17.5) 18,1)..... 15.9 
Tomatoes, camned.......!..... ce bis gcc 145, 5) 115.911 15.6) 14.6) 14.6) 14.4)/..... 11, 3} 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.1) 8.9} 10.8) 10.6) 9.0) 11.4) 11.2) 5.5) 7.8 
Serra. ope ere 50.0} 66.5) 74.6) 75.4) 71.8) 76.2). 77.6) 57.5) 75.4! 
Ss ANG bi 6G din. dese chap csg GD in Eins 28.0} 39.0} 39.6) 39.2) 37.2) 38.1) 37.8) 28.8) 34. 8 ‘ 
DS, US i 5 dan oss th abde dia GO is Sicko dan 18.1) 15.8) 15.8) 21.0) 18.1) 18.8]..... 22.0 
Rs £5 sti} on 0400 thebeats eee ere: 18.6) 16.4) 15.7) 21.0) 16.9) 18.1/..... 19. 6 
SR ee Ce ee ee 215.7) 2 15, 7/2 15, 6) 2 11. 5) 2 13.6) 2 13. 9)..... 7.5 
Se ere Den dees | wey 44.2) 42.6) 41.0) 52.4) 51.8) 43.5)..... 46. 4 
1 No, 2} can. 2 Per pound. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’? in January, 1924, compared witb 

the average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1923, and in December, 
1923. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average sewed consumption of these articles in 
rach city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of January 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 32 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for ae to be included in the city aver- 
ages: Boston, Bridgeport, Buflalo, Butte, Charleston, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Newark, 
New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Portland (Oreg.), 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, 
Springfield (IIl.), and Washington. 

The following summary shows the willingness with which the 
merchants responded in January, 1924: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY, 1924. 





| l 

| | . , a 
Geographical division. 
' 

' 








Item, — od | 
eS ath South North | South | wocte 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. een 
| 
. ft | | 
Percentage of reports received ....... eee 98 | 98 | 99 | ay 97 99 
Number of cities in each section from which 
every report was received ............... 32 4 6 | ) 4 | ‘ 





’ For list of articles, see note 2p. 26. 

_* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is given 

inthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95, The consumption figures which have 

— Me oe = month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for 
aren, oP. >, 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARY. jy 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1923, JANUARY, 1923, AND WITH’ 7 i); 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 









































Percentage increase | Percent- Percentage increase | | r 
January, 1924,com-| age de- | January, 1924,com-| . 4. 
pared with— crease || pared with— maf 
pol oer og eee y a } 
City. | |1924,com- || City. 11924 com. 
| J TDe-| ion 
| January, | with De-|) , January, | v Da. 
1913 1923, | cember, | eors 1923, 
i; 1923. || 
- | | |-—__—_ So 
Sa 47 | 1 | 1 Milwaukee......... 52 6 T 
Baltimore. ...... can 53 | 2 | 2 Minneapolis. ....... 46 2 , 
irmingham........ 52 4 | O71 BRO. odo ne eee ASS eee { 
I oo ohne <b pee 52 2 | 2 || Newark..........-. 48 1 ) 
| IRR Oe, Peas oe 3 | 2 || New Haven........ 50) 2 
| 
RE 52 2 | 3 New Orleans....... 48 2 | 4 
SPE ee BI9M3... 2 | 0.4 j| New York......... 54 1 
Chariestom.......... 52 | 2 See eS Seer 2 2 
Mhicago........... 56 5 | 1 Se oes oe coum: 47 6 
Cincinnati... ....... 49 6 | 1] PGMS tide 1346544 -neend deci 7 4 
Cleveland........... 6 2 | 1 Philadelphia... ..... 50 a 
Columbus. .......... Be he 6 1] Pittsburgh.......... 54 5 } 04 
ss Pee eee 49 | 5 8 el MG ee pee na 0.4 
i ees 39 | 5 | 10.3 || Portland, Oreg. .... 36 3.4 1 
nena nce age ol 53 | 3 1] Providence......... 53 l ? 
| | / 
Fall River.......... 52 | 1 3 Richmond ......... 54 0.2} { 
'y fo PEERY Sete eile 4 12 ee oo ee ee 0.3 | 
Indianapolis... ..... 44 4 1] St. Louis........... 50 5 | 19.9 
Jacksonville... ....... 44 4 1 SPCR ied Bee ae 3 0.1 
Kansas City......... 45 4 1] Salt Lake City..... 28 8 
Little Rock ..... =e 41 2 1] San Francisco. ..... 46 | 4 d 
Los Angeles. ........ 43 3 1 Savannah.......... Se eek meee > | 
Louisville..........- 41 5 10.4 | Scranton........... 54 1 | 
Manchester... ...... 49 3 2 n+. sshaecseds 40 | 7] 
EM 42 4) 0 Springfield, = Daa siacearai ate . 4 ? 
|| Washington, D, C..| 54 | 2 | 
| 
1 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.‘ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

January 15 and July 15, 1913; January 15 and December 1), 

1923, and January 15, 1924, for the United States and for 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for 

coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in tliose 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of | /ie 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are Fe to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 10! 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where au 
extra handling is necessary. 


— ——~— _ a 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September (ss. 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mon''\!) 
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Y, 19% AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
Hi THE ~ ON TANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 
15, 1924 
Percent. 1913 1923 1924 
de- City, and kind of coal. - ne . —_ - — 
. fan. 15. | July | Jan. | Dec, | Jan. 1 
COM. a ea ne 
red — ; } 
, la. United States: 
, er, Pennsylvania anthracite 
%3 | we: $7.99 | $7. 46 | $15. 43 $15. 83 | $15. 77 
SIR 620 00 6 o06 0560 oaks 8.15 | 7. 68 15. 46 15. 79 | 15. 75 
= sn 6 oc meine ac é<0ee adr a 5. 48 | 5. 39 | 11.18 9.93 9.75 
01 
) Atlanta, Ga.: 
EE a 5. 88 | 4,83 | 10, 48 8.14 8,13 
2 Balt more, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
a 17.70 | 1 7,24 | 116. 25 116. 75 | 116. 75 
l04 EA es a 17.93 17.49 | 116, 25 1 16, 50 116.50 
EGS tors bat tals 6.02) h.vnie dale Mills 0 os Abel Gila k hate eee oc 11. 00 8. OO 7.90 
2 Rirmingham, Ala.: 
) ee we edeaaheumiewee 4,22 4. 01 R. 41 8. 43 8, 23 
0.4 Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
{ A a 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
04 CE ee ee ee 8. 25 | 7.75 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
) Bridgeport, Conn.: 
l Pennsylvania anthracite 
2 EE Ee ee ee ee ey eS Ne NN, Sa 15. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
IR Se te tk... ch eeeiicaensdheaweu 15. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
{ Buffalo, N. Y.: 
; Pennsylvania anthracite 
1h? a esc nek cacess ; = §.75 6. 54 13. 24 13. 66 13. 64 
01 ee eae 6. 99 6. 80 13. 24 13. 66 13. 66 
| Butte, Mont.: 
Cs ES Ce Pe S| AR heey neers 11. 49 11. 39 11. 42 
2 Charleston, 8.C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
4 a ap EEE ia Boy 1. 38 17.75 117.90 117.00 117.00 
CT aes. oh Le bedacncnancevss 18, 50 1 8. 00 117. 10 | 117.10 117.10 
2 ES ES ee ee 16,75 16. 75 12. 00 12. 00 12. 00 
) Chicago, Tl: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
a : = alg 8. 00 7. 80 16. 18 7.60 17. 00 
ES Pe ee ee 8,25 8, 05 16. 05 17, 00 17.00 
I i ols Bas cid wil amoe ot 4,97 1. 65 10. 98 8. 7] 8. 69 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ee a ee 3.50 3. 38 9. 64 g 14 g. 09 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
il on a 7.50 | 7.25 | 15. 75 15. 48 15. 47 
RE SS, AR Sl 7.75 | 7. 50 | 15. 75 15. 48 | 15.47 
r 15, I Ae, en 5 4.1 4.14 |} 11. 32 8. 77 8. 47 
for Columbus, Ohio: 
ES A le FR eee: BS Ss): 3 iar 9, 85 7.16 7. 25 
s for Dallas, Tex.: 
f \rkansas anthracite | 
CS 0 Vii SPOR EE RAST NEES iy ate EN $18. 13 $17. 58 $17.58 
Bituminous... .. CE i aS $8. 25 | $7. 21 | 15. 38 14. 79 14. 68 
Denver, Colo.: 
are Colorado anthracite— 
ly Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 8. 88 9. 00 17. 25 16. 75 16.75 
LOSE Stove, 3and 5 mixed.............. 8,50 8.50 17. 25 | 16. 75 16. 75 
sales ES RE 5. 25 | 1.88 | 10. 69 10. 68 10.72 
‘ Detroit, Mich.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
0 Er 8. 00 7.45 | 16. 00 16. 38 16. 13 
ut Is nniacccecess 8. 25 7. 65 16. 00 | 16. 38 16.13 
uote ATC Ca rales. lsc vcbosccscces 5, 20 5. 20 11. 89 | 9. 80 9. 48 
Fall River, Mass.: } 
use, Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Siu denewon 8. 25 7.43 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 00 
hot RS RR 1. AS 8. 25 7.61 16. 08 16. 42 15.92 
yan Houston, Tex.: 
; SE ee ree eee a ee oe 12. 83 13. 17 13.17 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Se 8.95 8. 00 15.75 | 16. 50 16. 50 
issies Ne dno nc ckbseccanees 9.15 8, 25 15. 75 | 16. 50 16. 59 
nthly SSSR ESLER PS RERiE Sie 3.81 3. 70 9. 61 | 7.05 7.0 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
en. casacchcewadns 7.0 7.00 15. 00 | 13. 00 | 13 00 





' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOL)? | SR 
Pgh rae el — JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBEK'15, 1923, AND JANU A py 
a, — ont nu . ava 












































| 
1913 1923 
City, and kind of coal. total, sei Sees ere eo a 
Jan. 15, July 15.| Jan. 15, Dec. 15. 
a os re — | 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
LS FRR AES TRE Ee A RR ae eae $16. 93 | $16. 36 $i 
ag a Eo a DS Re a eee 17.75 | 17. 38 
Cs tidnsceesksetodeieebses +a $4. 39 $3. 94 8.90 | 8. 56 
Little Rock, Ark.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EE tis cbcb ek nteak scp cabadiecsstibcchaglenceasnetnds 15.00 | 5. 00 
SSS SSID SRDS a age 6. 00 5. 33 | 12. 50 1,42 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ies cbcnecendibeeesessheah ee 13, 52 12. 50 | 16. 50 15. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: | 
TIES i } I AS 4. 20 4.00 | 10. 18 8. 56 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Teli enedessbaahensssheonks 10. 00 8. 50 | 18. 00 18. 00 | 
0 ea eee 10. 00 8. 50 | 18. 00 17. 50 | 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
ER: a le a a 24.34 2 4, 22 | 9.41 7.79 | 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tet takne hamper gheancincse de &. 00 7.85 16 65 | 16.78 | 
. s:6 bin o:0-binaadlebd enna s ae se 8. 25 8.10 16. 63 16. 59 
ih Sica tha oc cp baal acate + 6. 25 5.71 | 12.72 | 10, 62 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Pt ccnratnnk-42ssGhenniewskeus s. 9, 25 05 | 17.71 | 18.17 | 
ths a Licadhdcddeonscds 9 9. 30 | a 18. 08 
Sh. <isinesgucckgenboesvnceh es 5 5. 79 | 13. 91 11. 63 
Mobile, Ala.: | 
CE ES ee a Se 10.93 | 11.07 | 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee SS pga iey See ae 6. 50 6. 25 12.79 13. 45 
ES SR a at 6.75 6. 50 12.79 13.45 | 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
COs. < oo Bocce copecmeccesscoseres 7. 50 6. 25 | 15, 33 | 16. 00 | 
SOMES, nc35 sch fidvarsceeesa- 7. 50 6. 25 | 15. 33 | 16. 00 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES a Se TE See 10. 00 10. 00 21. 50 | 22. 00 | 
ee eee eee ere 10, 50 10. 50 21. 50 | 22. 00 ; 
EE hs « ono cd ab bb cc's petals Xe 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 11. 21 | 11,44 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Dict ced Mibdics otecdrenses 7.07 6. 66 14.45 14. 50 
I Ee Nee | Sau wile aldis oe ie 7.14 6. 80 14, 45 14. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: : | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OR eee rT ey SS ee ae 16. 00 | 16. 00 ' 
SR GtGe. roksodnnsccsbcdgescactiptordncecee RRS a 16. 00 | 16. 00 y 
SOE ee ee ee ee rte NS ee ae ee 12. 43 | 9.12 S.A 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
ED 4 bo ve's beuh nn 0 bcc dedegs 6. 63 6. 13 11.94 10. 86 
Peoria, 111.: 
CED angteshbotssccvcocsateseoste babs abdesasteessweedeics 7.17 6.21 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RIE SG i a ae re 17.16 1 6. 89 115.09 | 116.14 
SS bo cack hah> one adédecnomee tel 17.38 17.14 115. 09 | 1 16, 04 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
SS reer Tee 17.94 17.38 117.00 1 17.00 
Is + - bbb) ahh aah oc oe Sco pe 18. 00 17.44 1 17.00 117.00 
ERIS "eee CS A 33.16 33.18 8.16 | 7.54 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UDC D eis co cccccceccccccccvccccctccslocecsooceccs led eanshis cuse 15. 84 | 16. 56 
SIS .. 5 on ab Gi dil onc < com Aiefieleses sce as vagtnaessn sien 15. $4 | 16. 56 ! 
Portland, Oreg.: 
po Pe ee ee } 9.79 9. 66 | 14. 52 14.11 | 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). * Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pound 
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ILD | SFE 


ANU Ate AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


ON ANU EES nn JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 
15, 192i—Concluded, 
































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal. 
] 
Jan. 15, July 15. Jan. 15. | Dee, 15. Jan. 15, 
— - | -_ — ———— 
providence, R. I.: 
e Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oi oo 8S ee a ee | 4 $8.25 4 $7.50 4 $16.42 | 1 $16.40 4 $16. 35 
CRs. 405 rok ses is esteeses 18.25 47.75 416,40 116,40 416.35 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PR IIES 6.40% dbobdedhvoddctecee 8. 00 7.25 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 
) Oe ee 8. 00 7.25 16. 50 | 16, 50 | 16. 50 
po EE ES ee tS a ae 5. 50 4.94 13.10 | 11.32 | 11. 36 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
a ee SEES Sy fe eee PERSE ee er Se eee 13.45 14.10 14,10 
ey OE ee ee ae se ee ees oe 45 14.10 | 14,10 
st. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Psa daddcacath bebe vcccce cas &.44 7.74 | 16. 58 17.1 17.13 
ee eres &. 68 7.99 16. 58 7.31 17. 38 
ad rad 00s m ec bkndescidvccecs 3. 36 3. 04 8. 36 i 7.22 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
bets d+ whessccwaccoseeee 9. 20 9. 05 17.67 | 18. 14 18.14 
SEES, 46h od cuucas «20 9. 45 9. 30 17. 64 | 18. 09 18. 09 
EE a 6. 07 6. 04 13. 93 | 12.19 11. 59 
salt Lake City, Utah: | 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, l and 2 mixed............ 11. 00 11. 50 20. 00 18. 00 17. 50 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed............ ‘ 11. 00 11. 50 | ae oe 17. 75 
I EE as 65 nc aeadeants 5. 64 5. 46 9.17 8. 48 &. 50 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
a a ee 17. 00 17. 00 26. 75 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
Ne ey ee eee 17. 00 17. 00 | 24.25 | 24. 50 24.50 
ES Sih as bcmanedeneecesn'cs 12. 00 12. 00 | 17. 90 | 17. 40 | 17.22 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ECE SS SES CNs SPs SoU SC Aeisss ouhsseasscssecs Ler esuevewowel > 17. 00 » 17.00 17. 05 
hs ieticaredes abebe bo cealadanwiediate icc sina ones » 17.00 » 17.00 17. 05 
is cinco wete ace ckonbe sles icedauebiebuanseesed ° 14.08 12. 20 | 12.12 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
— i cirndcapesseh tes aéeapeses 4.25 4.31 | 9.82 | 10. 53 10. 53 
‘ 0 RF Pe. 4.50 4.56 | 9.83 | 10.53 | 10. 53 
' Seattle, Wash.: | 
ne hoes 67.63 | 67.70} 610.27} 610.25 6 10,24 
Springfield, Ill.: | 
ED Oe ey ee ee a ee ones apeee 5. 33 4.50 1. 50 
Washington, D. C.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
LS b cexk.c dtkpcssedas@gades 17.50 | 17.38 1 15. 87 116.31 | | 16.33 
: GED poche dds oniccsskkies 17.65 | 17.53 1 15. 87 | 1 16. 22 | 16.24 
3 | EF a ee See | 111.34 | 9. 06 19. 04 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

‘Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘“‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

‘All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

*Pricesin Zone A. The cartage chargesin Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Janu- 
a 1923, $1.25 to $2.25, and December, 1923, and January, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included 
in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1924. 


RREST of the recent downward tendency in wholesale prices 
A is shown for January by information gathered in reppo. 
sentative markets by the United States Department 4 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s indo, 
number, which includes 404 commodities or price series weiel)te) 
according to their commercial importance, registered 151 for Januar, 
a duplication of the figure for the preceding month. 7 
Among farm products decreases in cattle, cotton, eggs, milk, an/ 
clover hay offset increases in corn, oats, wheat, and hogs, resultino 
in a small net decrease for the “gee Foodstuffs, also, were ap. 
preciably lower than in December, while cloths and clothing wey 
slightl Dioner. due to decreases in certain cotton goods and silk. 
Fue and lighting materials, on the other hand, showed consider. 
able advances over prices in December, particularly for bituminoy 
coal, crude petroleum, and gasoline. The increases in this group 
averaged over 4 per cent. Small increases also were recorded {o; 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous como. 
ities, including cattle feed, lubricating oil, manila hemp, and laundiy 
soap. No change in the general price level was shown for the group: 
of metals and metal products and house-furnishing goods. ' 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable dat, 
for December and January were collected, increases were shown in 
138 instances and decreases in 101 instances. In 165 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITI! 

















(1913= 100.) 
| ! 
1923 
' A. 
oe - Senuary. | 
€ 4 e 7 
January. _ cember. 
’ mon <stewee } 
Farm products.............------+---- 143 145 | 144 | 
i iui claline cewek edésseceas 141 147 143 | 
Cloths and clothing. .............--.--- 196 203 200 
UE EMI, noo cneccccedenssecses | 218 162 169 
Metals and metal products...........-.. 133 142 142 
Building materials..................... | 188 178 isi | 
Chemicals and drugs.............-.....| 131 130 | 132 } 
House-furnishing goods.............-..-. 184 176 | 176 | 
Miscellaneous. ......... etnebtaded chee 124 116 117 | 
EEE ae PE 156 151 151 | 

















Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level lias 
declined 3} per cent. Fuel and lighting materials averaged 22) pet 
cent lower than in January, 1923, while building materials, hous- 
ama | goods, and miscellaneous commodities were considera) 
lower. Farm products, foods, cloths and clothing, metals and met: 
products, and chemicals and drugs, on the other hand, averaged 
somewhat higher than in the corresponding month of last year. 
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t holesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 
le pr to December, 1923. 
PLICRS 
lie ay \ THE following table the more important index numbers of 
’g in 4 wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
S index 


tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 
9 a common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several 
ountries may be directly compared. The rostiite here shown have 
yen obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
umbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for each year 
; month on the original base by the index for 1913 on that base. 
‘hese results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of 
he correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by aver- 
ging the relative prices of individual commodities.!. This applies 
o the index numbers of the Statistique Générale of France, the 
eries for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series 
ere shown for Japan. The index numbers of the United States 
jureau of Labor Statistics, those of the Bureau of Statistics of Canada, 
nd those of the Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are built 
n aggregates of actual money prices, or relatives made from such 
voregates of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any 
esired base. ‘The series here shown for Sweden, Resuedinn. Canada, 
he United Kingdom, and Australia are reproduced as published, the 
ast three series being rounded off to three figures. It should be 
nderstood also that the validity of the comparisons here made is 
alfected by the wide difference in the number of commodities included 
in the different series of index numbers. 
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i For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN Cov NTRige 
{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text expla: 7 


ition } 









































United Bike | 
States: .| Uni / Aus- | x 
Bureau conade: King- | France: Italy: repens Sweden:) tralia | = 
of Labor |i 5, Bu- | + | Statis- | Germany: | Ric of Gote- | Bureau | | gp). 
Statis- | eau of Boardof| tique Statistisches| C2740 | yanan |_bo Of Cen- | Cong. 
Year and | ties (re-| ‘gratis. | Trade | Géné- | piichcamt- | Bachi:| “ae” Handels- Sus and | and a, 
month. | vised);} tics: (re- rale; os a >} 100 0: 56 tidning;| Statis- | tistiee’| 
404 com-| 938 com-| Vised); | 45 com-| "7 S98- | com- |"J):,”"| 47 com- | tics; 92 | Ome. 
modi- | “Tnodi-  150¢om-| modi- "* | modi-| rodi-| Modi- | com- | 14) ep, 
| ties ties, | modi- | ties. ties.? | "ties | ties. | modi- | mogi” 
| (vari- ; ties. 5 ties. ties 
able). 
1913....... 100/ 100| 100| 100 1} 100) 100) #100 ]....... " 
1914....... 9B bi -sss00. Bes an 4504 a ae 95| %6 116} 4100 ip 
1915... pS eS age TE es scapsehs 133 | 97 145 141] iy 
1916....... ad SOR I RA Bee 21 117 185 132; y 
es ae de Gitantcdibesodenae in stoeiuegeds 299, 147 244 146 14 
1918....... 98 |. scesgades <asvchs pace 409 192 339 170 im 
SDs. . 000 206 TB 1.3 seen'es- OO A, oa dex. 6453 364 236 331 180 i 
1920....... 226 241 307 510 | 15| 624! 259 347 218 * 
ee 147 170 197 345 | 19 578 | 200 211 167 iv 
Cl 149 152 159 327 2 562 196 162 154 174 
A 154 1538 gd CEEESESS CEES EE US eee ae 
1920 | 
January... 233 233 297 487 13 508 301 319 20 19) 
February . 232 238 310 522 17 557 314 342 206 1% 
March..... 234 241 319 554 17| 602; 322 354 209 om 
April...... 245 251 325 588 16 664 300 354 217 Ns 
May....... 247 257 326 550 15 660 272 361 22 nF, 
} lee 243 255 322 493 14 632 248 366 B on 
July....... 241 256 317 496 14|} 604) 239 364 24 015 
August... 231 250 313 501 15 625 235 365 236 15 
September 226 245 311 256 15 655 231 362 230 216 
s. 211 236 302 502 15 659 226 346 215 ak 
November 196 224 287 461 15| 670 221 331 208 ? 
mber 179 212 264 435 14 655 206 299 197 14 
1921 
January.. 170 202 246 407 14 642 201 267 196 9 
February . 160 191 225 377 14 613 195 250 192 nF 
March..... 155 186 211 360 13 604 191 237 181] *Y 
April...... 148 181 205 347 13 584 190 229 17] , 
May....... 145 171 202 329 13 547 191 218 166 KR 
June...... 142 164 198 325 14 509 192 218 162 1% 
July....... 141 163 194 330 14 520 196 211 15! 1% 
August... 142 166 190 331 19 542 199 198 16( 193 
Septem ber 141 162 187 344 21 580 207 182 160 ¥ 
October. 142 156 181 331 25 599 219 175 156 
November 141 | 154 173 332 34 595 214 174 151 
December 140 154 168 326 35 595 209 172 148 1% 
1922 
January... 138 150 164 314 37 577 206 170 147 182 
February . 141 152 162 306 41 562 204 166 147 7 
March..... 142 151 160 307 54 533 201 164 146 1% 
April...... 143 151 160 314 64 527 197 165 148 1% 
May....... 148 152 161 317 65 524 194 164 155 174 
June...... 150 151 160 325 70 537 197 164 156 172 
= 155 152 160 325 101 558 201 165 157 If 
August.... 155 150 156 331 192 571 195 163 155 114 
September 153 145 154 329 287 582 193 158 158 I 
r 154 146 155 337 | 601} 190 155 159 17 
November 156 150 158 352 1151 596 188 154 162 173 
mber 156 151 156 362 | 1474 580 183 155 161 169 
1923 
January... 156 151 157 387 | 2785 | 575| 184 156 163 168 
e ° 157 154 158 422 5585 582 192 158 161 i) 
March..... 159 156 160 424 4888 586 196 162 163 lil 
April...... 159 157 161 415 5212 588 196 159 167 Ii 
| ali 156 155 160 406 8170 | 580; 199 158 170 13 
June...... 153 156 159 409 19385 | 568| 198 160 178 te 
July....... 151 14 157 407 74787 566 192 157 180 ue 
A t.... 150 154 155 413 944041 TOE Nocccses 163 175 7 
September 154 155 158 424 569 210 155 172 tit 
Taos 153 153 158 421 _7100000000 563 212 153 171 i 
November 152 153 ger e '725700000000 BBD | cwsncs 151 173 " 
December. 151 154 164 |.....00. o| (°) 577 | 210 |....... - rr 
wil 











1 — "cn concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHLY LABOR REvieEw for July, 
59 and 60. 

2 38 commodities prior to 1920: 76 commodities in 1921. 

§ July, 1913, to June, 1914. 

4 July, 1914. 

® 1261600000000 
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Living Conditions of Bituminous Mine Workers. 


STUDY of the bituminous mine workers and their homes 
made by a subcommittee of the United States Coal Commission 
embodies the results of three distinct but complementary 









is. | ud So studies regarding living conditions among these workers. Surveys 
92 Ofice. AE of the physical environment and community resources of the mining 
;. Sco towns were made by a staff of field agents in 880 communities, 713 


of which were controlled by companies, while 167 were independent. 
Sanitary surveys which covered a wide range of sanitary conditions 
were made by the United States Public Health Service in 123 com- 
munities, 64 of which were company controlled and 59 were inde- 


= endent. Retail prices and rents were studied in selected districts 
70 and family budgets secured. In addition a tabulation of the charac- 
is | teristics of the mining population, that is, their human requirements, 
+ was made from the Sissdidlen collected by the Bureau of the Census 
38 in 1920. 

af It is self-evident, the report says, that while considerations as to 
%| yim the available supply of labor and accessibility to a market may deter- 
>, “9% mine when a mine shall be opened, once it is opened the work must 
5 = a8 be done on the spot, and when the coal in that place has been mined, 
+ 33m work there comes to an end and the workers must go elsewhere. 
- “s@® Because of these facts it follows “‘(1) that the natural surroundings 
5 28% of the mine workers’ homes vary as widely as the location of the coal 


deposits; (2) that frequently these mine workers must live far from 
any normal center of population; and (3) that to a great extent— 
greater probably than in any other occupation in the United States— 
they are dependent on their employers, not only for the conditions 
under which they work but also for the character of the houses in 
which they live and for the resources and atmosphere of the com- 
munity of which they are a part. In respect to physical comfort, 
educational advantages, and protection of health, the mine worker’s 
family in a company town may be better off or worse off than the 
average workman’s family in town or city; but whether better or 
worse, the coal-mine operator is chiefly responsible, for there is 
relatively little the mine worker and his family can do to improve 
conditions.” 


335% 


Environment and Characteristics of Mining Population. 


ZASSSR 


WORKERS in bituminous coal mines, who number nearly 600,000, 

are scattered over 28 States, but 70 per cent of them are in a 
900-mile strip extending from northern Pennsylvania, through Ohio, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
to central Alabama; 20 per cent are in the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas; and the majority of the 
remaining 10 per cent are in the Rocky Mountain region and on the 
Pacific coast. The miners in Pennsylvania and the Middle West live 
for the most part in or near established communities, but in most of 
the other bituminous mining sections the miners’ homes are fre- 
quently situated in narrow gorges or in creek beds, on steep mountain 
sides, or in generally bah em, places, and often at considerable 
distances from any town or city. 
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According to the United States Census of 1920 the total numer ¢ 
bituminous workers at that time was 584,985, or 80 per cent of th 
732,441 “‘coal-mine operatives” in the country. Fer the report of 
the commission data were secured covering 525,152, or about 9) per 
cent of the bituminous miners. The census classifies dwellers jy 


incorporated towns of 2,500 population or over as urban and 4!) 
others as rural. Only 21 per cent of the bituminous workers {,})). 
lated could be classified as urban, leaving almost four-fifths of {\\o, 
rural, It is considered probable that if the total number of bitun). 
nous workers could have been included, the proportion of rural] re 
dents would have been slightly higher. the proportions vary iy 
different States. Of the five principal States, the number in !!\). 
nois living in urban communities was 47 per cent; in Indiana, 4() poy 
cent; in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 18 per cent; and in West Virginig. 
less than 7 per cent. 

In the anthracite field about 70 per cent of the mine workers | 
in incorporated communities of 2,500 or over. As a result of the { 
that ma a large proportion of anthracite workers live in self-¢. 
ing communities, the grievances and disturbances arising ou! of 
company stores, company houses, company-controlled communities 
and “closed communities,” with their accompanying restriction or 
ra ression of civic rights, which are common in the bituminous 
fields, are practically absent in the anthracite fields. 

Two-thirds of the miners tabulated were between the ages of 20) and 
45 years and only 7 per cent were over 55 years. There were 31(),719 
native-born white workers, or about 60 per cent of the total workers 
in the industry; 42,443, or 8.1 per cent, native colored workers: and 
171,990, or 32.7 per cent, workers born outside the United States. 
The percentage of foreign-born varied greatly in the different Siate.. 
In Indiana they formed 17.3 per cent of the total and in Pennsy!y ania 
55.4 per cent. In Alabama 3.6 per cent were foreigners and in \\ es! 
Virginia 20 per cent, although in Alabama 52.7 per cent and in 
West Virginia about 20 per cent, of the miners were colored. !n tle 
other leading bituminous States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Tilinois—the number of colored workers was less than 2.5 per cent. 
Since colored and immigrant workers are more easily exploited {vr a 
low wage, their relative numbers are of importance. orkers born 
in this country predominate in the Middle Western States, in ihe 
Rocky Mountain regions, and in the far West, although Mexicans «re 
numerous in New Mexico and Japanese in the Northwest. A com- 
parison of the anthracite and bituminous fields shows that one oui o/ 
two anthracite workers and one out cf three bituminous workers were 
bern outside of the United States. 

Of the total of 171,990 foreign-born bituminous workers the )ro- 
portion coming from the principal countries was as follows: [iuly, 
22 per cent; Austria, 14 per cent; Poland, 13 percent; British |s\es, 
1@ per cent; Russia, Hungary, and “Slovakia,” each 8 per ccul: 
Yugoslavia, 5 per cent, and Germany, 3 per cent, while the remainder 
came mainly from France, Bohemia, Sweden, Belgium, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Syria. 

Sixty-nine per cent of these foreign-born workers have becn 10 
the country 10 years or more. The almost complete cessation 0! 
immigration during the war and thereafter accounts for the small 
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7 spite of the fairly long residence in this country of the majority 
of these workers, only 26.2 per cent had completed their naturaliza- 
‘ion in 1920 and only 16.9 per cent had taken out first papers, while 
51.7 per cent were reported as still wholly alien. The conditions as 
to citizenship of 5.2 per cent were not reported. It is considered that 
making allowance for foreign-born workers under 18, who of course 
can not take out naturalization papers, the wholly alien would not be 
less than 50 per cent. Of the foreign-born workers in the anthracite 
industry, those who were wholly alien amounted to 44.1 per cent in 
1920. Such a large proportion of aliens in both branches of the coal 
industry is considered by the writers of the report to indicate a lack of 
interest or energy on the part of the interests or associations which 
might be expected to encourage these persons to assume American 
citizenship. 

In regard to literacy there were 11.1 per cent of the total number 
of workers who were unable to read or write and 1 per cent who were 
able to read but not write. Of the foreign-born from countries other 
than the British Isles 12.7 per cent were unable to speak English. 
Ability to speak English and ability to read and write are of particular 
importance in an industry of such a hazardous nature as the coal 
industry, where the safety of the workers often depends on posted 
notices, on the spoken warning of the foremen, or on the worker's 
own ability to leave written warnings for others. 

About 62 per cent of the mmers maintain homes in the places 
where they work; over 17 per cent, mainly single men, live with 
parents or relatives; and 20 per cent, both married and single men, 
are boarding or lodging. 

- In 70 per cent of the homes of mine workers there are not over five 
members in the family, including parents, or those who stand in place 
of parents, and children living at home. In about 11 per cent there 
are eight or more in the family. In 69 per cent of the homes the 
mine worker is the sole support of the family; in 23 per cent there is 
one other member of the family working, and in only 8 per cent 
are there two or more. 

born 


i tne 


General Living Conditions. 


HE investigation as to living conditions covered about 200,000 

workers in the States of Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. A detailed schedule was used covering the 
topography and natural location, housing, and highways; water 
supply, sewage disposal, and lighting service; sources of food supply; 
means of communication with other communities; educational acili- 
ties; churches, hospitals, medical service, recreation, and other com- 
munity resources. 

It becomes necessary for operators to provide living quarters for 
miners and their families when mining operations are conducted in 
sections remote from centers of population. When normal commu- 
nities are within practicable distance from the mines, however, it is 
only where there is a large proportion of foreign-born workers that 
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relatively large numbers are found living in company communitie 
In general, company-controlled communities are relatively unimpor. 
tant factors in the Middle West, where four-fifths to nine-teni|s o 
the mine workers live in self-governing communities; they are of ya; 


importance to the mine workers of West Virginia and other sou thoy) 
fields, where from two-thirds to four-fifths of the workers liye jy 
company towns; and of somewhat less importance in Pennsylyayj, 
and eastern Ohio, where from one-fourth to one-half live in company 
communities. 

Although there are notable exceptions, the company commuinitie: 


usually consist of rows or clusters of houses placed apparently wher. 
it is easiest and cheapest to build them. About 95 per cent of thp 
houses in the company towns studied were built of wood. 

More than two-thirds were finished outside with weatherboard, usually naileq 
directly to the frame with no sheathing other than paper and sometimes yo; 
even that. The weatherboard commonly used was plain overlapping siding 
but in the northern coal fields a better sort of fitted weatherboard was freq \ie1t), 
seen. Over two-thirds of the roofs were of composition paper. The hous 
usually rest on post foundations, with no cellars; but the double houses, ¢s).. 
cially in the more rigorous climates, often have solid foundations, and occasi. 
excavated cellars. There are porches on nearly all except the shanties. \W\ 9.4 
sheathing forms the inside finish of half the houses, plaster of 38 per cei 
Board and batten houses, the cheapest type of construction, were used in oye 
a fourth of the dwellings in the 713 communities, and in communities pres: 

a conspicuous range of general conditions. 


There were approximately 71,000 company-owned family dwe!lings 
included in the survey and of these 2.4 per cent had bathtuls or 
showers, 3 per cent inside flush toilets, and only 13.8 per cent running 
water, although nearly 61 per cent of the communities had water- 
works systems. Sixty-six per cent of these dwellings had eleci 


or gas. 

in spite of the fact that such a large proportion of the communi- 
ties have waterworks systems the prevailing source of water supply 
was found to be from wells, either driven or dug. In the best com- 
munities there’: was one pump or hydrant for each family, but in 
over 67 per cent of the towns one pump, hydrant, or other supply 
point was used by from two to six families, and in half a dozen com- 
ee as many as 30 families had to get their water from one 

ace. 
- The state of repair and general upkeep of the towns is considered 
as important as the plan, construction, and equipment. It was 
found that the repair of company houses was a matter of constant 
controversy between mine officials and individual mine workers, tiie 
latter contending that it was a difficult matter to get repairs made. 
while the officials maintained that workers willfully or careless!) 
destroyed company property. While many of the towns were found 
to be exceptions to the prevailing neglect, they were not so numervus 
as to be more than exceptions. In spite of this fact, however, tie 
statement is made upon the authority of official representatives 0 
the United Mine Workers of America that such matters as a minimum 
standard of housing or of community facilities have never |e 
incorporated in hates demands of the union upon the operat«'. 

Other factors of particular importance in the living conditions ©: 
a community are educational facilities, provisions for medical «11! 
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pntal service, institutions of public worship, and opportunities for 
creation and amusement. The facts regarding these resources in 
» company towns are summarized as follows: 

In the majority of the communities provision for recreation and amusement 
«go meager as to be almost negligible. 

Educational facilities were rated at 75 or over in 44 per cent of the communi- 
3 which were scored in the field on the basis of 100. These facilities were not 
wavs provided by State or county boards of education, but sometimes were 
psidized by the companies, and sometimes supported by a school tax deducted 
om the pay of the mine workers. 

Medical service was within reach of practically all the communities, but with 
arying degrees of ease. One physician sometimes serves several communities 
nd is therefore not able to respond to calls promptly. Dental service was 
‘ithin practicable reach of only a small minority of the communities. Hospital 
nd nursing service, except in model communities. is not within convenient, or 
ven reasonable, distance, taking into consideration the condition of the roads 
nd the available transportation facilities. 

Churches, or buildings which were available for church services, were found 
1amajority of the communities. Frequently the same structure served more 
han one denomination, and other purposes than that of a place for church 
ctivities. In some cases the community has raised money for the erection of a 
hurch, the company contributing to the fund. 

The probable life of the mines is of importance in a consideration 
{the provisions made by the companies for the comfort and welfare 
f the employees, since “ restricted life of mining operations”’ is often 
iven as a reason for failure to provide proper conditions. In over 
0 per cent of the West Virginia mines the probable life remaining, 
sgiven by company officials, ranged from 30 to 200 years, the aver- 
ve being approximately 42 years. About the same length of opera- 
ion was expected in the mines in the other southern States; over 30 
years in Illinois and Indiana; and 28 and 24 years, respectively, for 
ennsylvania and Ohio, with over 30 years for approximately 30 
er cent of the mines in the last-named two States. 

A rating schedule was devised as a measure of comparison between 
he different communities, which in a measure draws the lines be- 
ween good conditions and average, and between average and bad, 
Uthough there is no sharp line of demarcation between the groups. 
According to this rating 66, or 9 per cent, of the 713 towns studied 
cored 75 or better out of a possible 100 points; 82, or 11 per cent, 
cored under 50; and 565, or 80 per cent, scored between 50 and 75 
r What might be called an average of the conditions prevailing in 
these towns. 

There are certain advantages accruing to mine workers living in 
company-controlled communities, including a lower range and level 
of rents, lower cost of fuel and light, usually no charge for water even 
when it is piped to the premises, and the provision of medical service 
at comparatively small expense to the miner and his family. The 
value of these advantages, however, is greatly offset by the usual 
terms of tenancy. 

Most mining companies, especially those epeseting in places re- 
mote from normal centers of population, build houses in order to 
keep a supply of mine workers, and when they give a man the right 
to move into one of their houses it is because he is employed or is to 
he employed by the company. As soon as his employment ceases, or 
upon very short notice, he must give up the house to the one who 
takes his place in the mines, so that the miner has a very different 
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status from that of the man who rents a house under the ordiny, 
tenancy laws. Other restrictions or provisions which are {(jjyq 
many of the leases limit the right of the employee to take lodeor , 
boarders, and to entertain or harbor on the premises persons ohj,, 
tionable to the company, while they allow the company to pxy jig) 
out of the wages of the workers for rent due and for damages (\) p;,) 
erty and to evict tenants, at the termination of the lease, \j; hou 
liability for damage to their belongings and without prejudicing ;) 
company’s claim for any arrears in rent. The legal insecurjt, 
tenancy, therefore, and the limitations upon the rights of the jo 
ants are of importance in comparing the returns for rents }),\¢ {, 
company-owned and for non-company-owned houses. 

A comparison of community resources in company towns 2d |(7 
sf ney communities in which 57,000 men engaged in ininizy 









lived, shows no great variation between the two in recreational {ac MM» 
ties and other features of family and community life in the toy ¢ 
having fewer than 2,500 inhabitants, but it does show that the inineyfR y 
houses are less well equipped with conveniences such as runnilt y 


water. A low standard in regard to sewage disposal was found i 
be present in both company controlled and independent comm initics 
having populations of less than 1,000. 


Cost of Living. 


STUDY of the prevailing retail prices and of the actual ¢xjendi- 
tures of families was made by the commission in 10 rep: 

tive mining ceaters of different character in West Virginia, |’: 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, and Alabama. In the company-cont rolled 
communities this information was secured direct from the sources 
of supply and company records furnished information on renis ani 
cost of water, fuel, and light. A certain percentage of the [:smilies 
in these districts were visited to check the information gathere! sui 
also to secure information as to other expenditures, amount ©! |ome 


preduce, size of family, number of working members, and sources? 
and amounts of incomes. | 
Data relating to expenditures are for 1922 and on prices tor De® | 
cember 15, 1922. Conditions as to earnings were far from normal, | 
however, during 1922 in all unionized mining districts, as the musi | 
were not in operation from April 1 to August. and in some cases 


inte September. 


The total amount available for the year in these six localities varied / 
$1,267.38 in Kanawha to $1,934.66 in Belmont County, Ohio. Earning 
the head of the family ranged from $906.14 in Kanawha to about $1,250 in ‘ 
nelisville and cent Illinois. In none of the six were the father’s caring 
enough to meet the bills. In the Ohio district they amounted to only 5:.2 pe 
cent of the year’s expenses; ranging from that up to 82.7 per eent in t) > New 
River district of West Virginia. In none of the six, for that matter, 
income from current sources sufficient, but in all of them it was necessary tod" 
on savings, to borrow money, and to receive some assistance from strik: 
or other sources. The relative importance of these additions to the | 
income was least in New River, where they made up 7.3 per cent of the pu 
for the year; greatest in Ohio, where they constituted 29.4 per cent. “\» 
sistance’ did not add much to the average resources; only in Kanawha, Wii’ 
the total budget was smallest, did it amount to as much as 2 per cent. | 
amount drawn from savings and the amount borrowed was no doubt deterined 
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rather by the size of deposits in the bank and available credit than by need, 
and were larger in the localities which are generally prosperous. 

The noticeable features in the distribution of expenditures are 
the large penpereeen of the income spent for food, the small amount 
spent for housing and for household furnishings, the relatively large 
amount for miners’ supplies and hardware, and the variation in the 
amount devoted to investments according to the general standard 
of living in the different communities. Clothing is of about the same 
importance as in the ordinary city workingman’s budget, and there 
are items, as, for example, automobiles, which would not be included 
in the budgets of city faakities of corresponding incomes. 

About $40 of every $100 spent by the miner goes for food, the exact 
yercentage varying from 30.5 per cent in Belmont County, Ohio, 
to 44.8 per cent in the Kanawha district of West Virginia. The 
average amount of money spent for food per year varied. from 
$472 in Alabama mining camps, where the family averages four 
members, to $636 in Ohio where the average family consists of five 
members, the actual difference per person per year being only $9. 

A study of dietary requirements as applied to the kinds and 
quantities of food purchased shows that adequate and suitable food 
for a family of four in Alabama would have cost 53 per cent more 
than was spent, and for a family of five in Ohio, 25 per cent more. 
The cost of food was found to be considerably higher in the company 
towns, although the cost of housing was less. In spite of the greater 
cost of housing in the communities with only a few company houses, 
such communities were found to be much more prosperous. In Ohio 
and Jilinois, where the miners’ families visited val in incorporated 
towns, 10 and 15 per cent of the money they spent during 1922, 
notwithstanding the strike, went into investments, while in the 
New River district of West Virginia, where all the families visited 
lived in company patches, only 2 per cent was saved or invested. 

In general, wherever independent mining towns predominate, prices on all 
items except coal correspond with prices in wage-earning sections of near-by 
industrial cities. In localities where company-controllied communities prevail, 
prices of food are usually higher. but rents and costs of fuel are lower. 

Conditions in mining camps are not usually such as to make for stable, respon- 
sible citizenry. The change from company-owned camps to independent com- 
munities must be evolved as mining districts develop diversified industries. The 
unlimited water power of West Virginia, its natural resources of gas, coal, and 
timber, the latent wealth of Alabama, will as years pass by, effect great changes 
in the industrial life of these mining districts. As these changes take place 
camp life must give way to self-supporting community life, where every man 
has his chanee to a bit of ground and a home, where every man is expected to 
meet his liabilities, and where every man must take his share of community 
responsibility. Only the coal companies who own thousands of acres of land 
in these undeveloped regions can stimulate and guide such changes. 





— _— 
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Food Situation in Germany. 


CCORDING to a report recently made on the food situation 
by the American commercial attaché at Berlin, Germany is 
confronted with three major difficulties in her food supply: 

(1) Inability of merchants or Government to finance the usual margin 
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of imports; (2) breakdown of currency and consequently of distriby. 
tion of domestic supplies from the farms to the cities; and (3) wide. 
spread unemployment both in occupied and unoccupied Germany anq 
consequent inability of large masses of people to buy, even if sufficiey; 
supplies existed. 


Imports Required. 


"THE harvest of 1923 yielded approximately 9,500,000 tons of bread 

grains, 30,000,000 tons of potatoes, and 1,200,000 tons of sugar 
as compared with 7,000,000 tons of bread grains, 41,000,000 tons of 
potatoes, and 1,450,000 tons of sugar obtained from the harvest of 
1922. The total food values are therefore not far different in the two 
harvests, as the increase of bread grains is largely offset by the decrease 
of potatoes and sugar. 

ete must at all times import a certain amount of food, since 
the domestic production of meats, fats, and dairy products is always 
considerably ma the national needs, and has been particularly go 
since the war, owing to the constant shortage of imports of animal 
feed. ‘The margin of imports needed during the current harvest yea 
based upon last year’s experience (assuming that normal domestic 
distribution can be reestablished) is apparently about 50,000,000 
bushels of bread grains and 700,000 tons of fats and vegetable oils 
and seeds. 

Imports are still in progress by the exchange of diminishing exports, but sup- 
plies from this source are further limited by the tendency of exporters to hold 
their balances in stable currencies abroad, or to devote them to the purchase of 
raw materials which can upon manufacture be reexported. * * * Food 
merchants are unable to find foreign credits and the Government can not, witb- 


out the consent of the various powers, establish commercial credits on its own 
behalf of a volume required to meet the situation. 


Breakdown in Internal Distribution. 


NORMAL distribution has practically broken down because of the 

complete collapse of the old currency. The new rentenmark 
gives no immediate promise of solving the situation. It is difficult 
to induce the farmers to deliver their farm products as long as they 
can not be paid in stable currency, and it is quite impossible to com- 
pel bakers and other food distributors to accept in payment paper 
currency, which may lose much of its value before they can repurchase 
flour from the millers, potatoes from the wholesaler, and so on. One 
effect of the currency collapse is that food dealers are compelled to 
exact very high profits in order to protect themselves against cur- 
rency depreciation, and in consequence retail prices of foodstuffs 
have risen greatly and often exceed world price levels. Food riots 
in the cities, the plundering of foodshops, ve seizures of food in ship- 
ment complicate the situation still further. 

Thus far the Government has prevented the general closing down 
of bakeries and other food shops, and has also , mee able to compel 
food distributors to accept paper currency, but as the currency 
confusion and general dislocation increases the number of shops 1s 
decreasing. In a number of cities regulations have been issued which 
provide for the maximum purchase at any one time of one pound of 
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listriby. evar, one-half pound of butter, and two pounds of flour, but even for 
a pup rs 9 ° . ° 
») Wide. MM these small quantities it is often necessary to stand several hours in 


ine before police-guarded shops. The population of Berlin recently 
has been receiving but 12 per cent of the fresh milk supply of 1913; 
the proportion of butter is not much greater, and a large number of the 
meat shops have closed recently for lack of supplies. The per capita 
meat consumption in the cities had declined from about 10 pounds 
per month in 1912 to 3 pounds per month before the recent break- 
down in distribution. 


NY and 
Uficient 


f | Tead 


sy A large portion of the city population usually purchases its potato 
vest of Ma SUPPLY before the cold weather sets in, but last fall this was not pos- 
he tw gg sible partly because of the currency breakdown and partly because 

a vast majority of the wage and salary earners had no reserves and 


CCTe; S ° y 
“© B® credit had long ceased. ‘The potato harvest was, moreover, delayed 


three or four weeks on account of unfavorable weather. The lack 
of adequate credits and the currency breakdown have thus far 
prevented the prompt shipment of normal potato supplies to the 
cities, While the inability to move more than a third of the normal 
supplies to occupied Germany, on account of transport paralysis 
and general political and economic confusion, accounts for the famine 
prospects in the Ruhr district. 

The effect of the breakdown in distribution upon the agricultural 
classes has been to stimulate farm consumption of food, i. e., to 
increase the feeding of bread grains, potatoes, sugar beets, skim milk, 
etc., to animals, in spite of Government efforts to prevent it. This is 
partly contributed to by the inability to import cattle feed. 
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Reduced Purchasing Power. 


‘THE unprecedented state of unemployment prevailing at present 

in Germany has affected the purchasing power of millions of the 
industrial populations in such a manner that they can no longer pro- 
vide &@ minimum ration for themselves and their families. It is 


wher estimated that on November 1, 1923, between two and three million 
fieyl, Me Were totally unemployed in unoccupied Germany and 7,000,000 were 
eo working short time. Of the latter, 3,000,000 were on half time or less. 
came. his leaves about 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 in unoecupied territory on 
paper full time. In the occupied area from 80 to 90 per cent of organized 
chase Ie /#bor were totally or partly unemployed in November. 

One The Government doles for total or partial unemployment are 
al te entirely inadequate. Thus on October 18, when serious bread riots 
“cur. B Were occurring in Berlin a totally unemployed worker with a wife and 
stuffs two children received a maximum of 1,800,000,000 marks per week. 
wae these millions of paper marks meant in actual purchasing power the 
re equivalent of 104 pounds of bread, or two pounds of margarine, or 36 

, pounds of potatoes. 
lown Groups Affected. 
mpel 
—_ Alt THESE difficulties are bringing acute privation to about 
chs 20,000,000 of the workers and professional groups in the cities 
ae and densely populated manufacturing areas. The agricultural popu- 

( 


lation, the people who live in small towns in the agricultural regions 
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and can barter directly with the farmers, the well-to-do peop! 
the more expensive restaurants in the cities are supplied from dv 
produce. The casual American tourist is often misled as to {| 
situation by the fact that meals can easily be secured at prices | 
able according to American standards, ignoring the fact that t! 
of two dinners at a good hotel may easily represent more th 
weekly wage of a skilled German workman. 

The children in the poorer quarters are showing grave s) 


distinct undernourishment and generally the situation is one of rxyp\ 


degeneration. 

‘he ultimate effect of all the factors mentioned above is to 
necessary an increase in the volume of food imports unless cu 
is rehabilitated and normal distribution reestablished. 
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than the WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 

ys Wages and Hours of Labor in the Paper and Pulp Industry, 1923. 
LO Make 

UrTeney 


VERAGE earnings per hour, average full-time hours per week, 
A and average full-time earnings per week in 1923 are here pre- 
sented for employees engaged in the manufacture of paper 

and wood pulp in the United States. 

The 1921 Census of Manufactures reported 105,294 wage earners 
in the paper and wood pulp industry. As these employees are not 
classified according to the divisions of the industry, only a general 
idea could be secured as to the manner in which the employees 
covered by this investigation should be allocated among the various 
branches of the industry. 

Pulp mills are classified according to the method followed in 
reducing the wood to pulp, as ground wood, sulphite fiber, soda fiber, 
and sulphate fiber, and this study has been confined to mills making 
eround wood, sulphite fiber, and sulphate fiber. Paper mills are 
classified according to the kinds of paper produced, ant this mvesti- 
gation has been confined to those mills whose prmcipa! product is 
book, newsprint, wrapping, or writing paper. Mills making manila 
(rope, Jute, tag, etc.), heavy wrapping, straw, and bogus or wood 
manila paper have not been stholvied 

The data here summarized were taken by agents of the bureau 
directly from the pay rolls and other records of 199 mills located in 
California, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin, which States, 
according to the 1921 Census of Manufactures, contain 90 per cent 
of the total number of wage earners in paper and pulp mills. The 
averages shown have been computed from individual hours and earn- 
ings of 26,050 paper and 13,011 pulp mill employees, constituting 
37 per cent of all the wage earners in these industries in the United 
States. 

In the majority of cases the pulp and paper mills are a part of the 
same establishment. A large number of the establishments sched- 
uled make more than one kind of pulp, while several make the three 
kinds. Owing to the practical difficulty of segregating the employees 
engaged in making each kind of weg bw these establishments, all three 
divisions of the pulp industry have been treated as a unit. 

Several establishments covered in this study are engaged in making 
more than one kind of paper, but whenever this occurs the estab- 
lishment has been ete te se Ra to its main product. 

The data summarized m the following tables were taken from a 
i I gg pay roll of each establishment covered. The data 
relating to pulp mills were taken from the March record of 23 estab- 
lishments, the April record of 19 establishments, the May record of 
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34 establishments, the June record of 2 establishments, the July 
record of 2 establishments, and the August record of 1 establishmen} 
The data relating to paper mills were taken from the March record 
of 43 establishments, the April record of 28 establishments, the May 
record of 40 establishments, the June record of 3 establishments, the 
July record of 3 establishments, and the August record of 1 establish. 
ment. The great mass of the data is not, therefore, all for any pap. 
ticular month but for March, April, or May, 1923. a 

In the pulp establishments 49 one-week pay rolls and 32 half. 
month or two-week pay rolls were taken. fn the paper establish- 
ments the corresponding numbers were 73 and 46, respectively. 

It will be observed that for pulp manufacturing, figures are showy 
for 12,535 male employees in 81 establishments and 476 female 
employees in 15 establishments. The average earnings per hour of 
males in all occupations were 46.9 cents and of females 33.4 cents, 
The average full-time hours per week of males were 52.8 and of 
females 49.7. The average full-time earnings per week of males in 
all occupations were $24.76 and of females in all occupations $16.60, 

Under book-paper mills, figures are shown for 9,802 male employees 
in 34 establishments and 1,590 female employees in 31 establishments, 
The average earnings per hour of males in all occupations were 52.7 
cents and of females 31.9 cents. The average full-time hours per 
week of males were 51.4 and of females 51.5. The average full-time 
earnings per week of males in all occupations were $27.09 and of 
females in all occupations $16.43. 

Under newsprint mills it will be observed that figures are shown 
for 6,414 male employees in 40 establishments and for 82 female 
employees in 17 establishments. The average earnings per hour of 
aie in all occupations were 58.9 cents and of females 32.9 cents. 
The average full-time hours per week of males were 49.4 and of 
females 50.3. The average full-time earnings per week of males in 
all occupations were $29.10 and of females in all occupations $16.55. 

Under wrapping-paper mills, figures are shown for 3,832 male 
employees in 24 establishments and 207 female employees in 22 
establishments. The average earnings per hour of males in all 
occupations were 52.8 cents and of females 30.2 cents. The average 
full-time hours per week of males were 52.4 and of females 52.7. 
The average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
were $27.67 and of females in all occupations $15.92. 

Under writing-paper mills, figures are shown for 3,216 male 
employees in 20 establishments and 907 female employees in 20 
establishments. The average earnings per hour of males in all 
occupations were 55.1 cents and of females 37.9 cents. The average 
full-time hours per week of males were 51.3 and of females 51.2. 
The average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
were $28.27 and of females in all occupations $19.40. 

Studying the several occupations, it is seen that the average earn- 
ings per hour of males in pulp mills ranged from 42.2 cents for Taborers 
to 70.2 cents for cooks, sulphite; in book-paper mills from 43.1 cents 
for laborers to 82.5 cents for machine tenders; in newsprint mills 
from 43.7 cents for laborers to 94.3 cents for machine tenders; in 
wrapping-paper mills from 43.2 cents for laborers to 83.2 cents for 
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rachine tenders; and in writing-paper mills from 43.3 cents for 
sporers to 89 cents for machine tenders. 

The days of operation in the 12 months ending March 31, 1923, 
y 196 pulp and paper mills ranged from 6! to 365, the average 
ang 298 days. For pulp mills the days of operation ranged 
vom 6! to 365, the average being 298 days. For book-paper mills 
he days of operation ranged from 236 to 311, the average being 299 
lays: In newsprint mills the days of operation ranged from 158 to 
\7, the average being 300; in wrapping-paper mills the days of 
yperation ranged from 258 to 311, the average being 304; and in 
vriting-paper mills the days of operation ranged from 221 to 311, 
he average being 284. The difference between the average days of 
yperation and a possible full time of 313 week days was due to the 
ollowing conditions: In the pulp mills, 15 establishments were 
Josed by lack of orders or business depression from 5 to 359 days; 
pulp mills were closed for holidays from 2 to 16 days; 32 pulp mills 
ere closed because of lack of power from 2 to 157 days; and 18 
ulp mills were closed for repairs from 1 to 94 days. 

Likewise 12 book-paper mills were closed by lack of orders or 
wsiness depression from 6 to 69 days; 34 were closed for holidays 
rom 2 to 8 days; 4 were closed because of lack of power from 3 to 
5 days; 6 were closed for repairs from 3 to 20 days; 2 were closed for 
ack of materials for 11 days; and 1 was closed 12 days for vacation. 

{wo newsprint mills were closed by lack of orders or business 
lepression 105 and 151 days; 37 were closed for holidays from 2 
0 6 days; 4 were closed because of lack of power from 1 to 18 days; 
11 were closed for repairs from 1 to 21 days; and 5 were closed for 
lack of materials from 4 to 7 days. 

Two wrapping-paper mills were closed by lack of orders or business 
lepression 14 and 16 days; 24 were closed for holidays from 2 to 5 
days; 3 were closed because of lack of power from 2 to 7 days: and 5 
were closed for repairs from | to 51 days. 

Ten writing-paper mills were closed by lack of orders or business 
lepression from 2 to 93 days; 20 were closed for holidays from 2 to 
7 days; 2 were closed by lack of power 3 days each; 9 were closed on 
account of repairs from 3 to 28 days; 1 mill was closed 6 days for 
inventory; and 1 mill was closed 6 days on account of strike. 

' More extended information will be presented in a forthcoming 
Dulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








| ' Data for one mill which operated only 6 days during the year ending March 31, 1923, were taken for 
palater period. 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER Hon, 
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TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS, 1923, BY 0c: 


AND SEX. 
Pulp mills. 
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INO a with. hatidnis-deaws wine Hibiid 34 1, 501 2. 3 
| ee ee a eer ee 4 9, 802 D1. 4 
Female. 
Denebeehé 5142 W. . S020) 2. OS 3498.2 ebd .. 26 B85 51.3 
I i A 2 35 50. 0 
Tis aib gi octet ae oe bane? twos Seeddedemes <dt Wewettal 17 | 563 52. 0 
I tt MERE eek, caa80n du bad bie ctobbadecwas 23 313 51.7 
I tk noe Vdcicesdteseece naceente ca 18 | 294 | 50.6 
All occupations, female........................ 31 1, 590 51.5 
ae ae —_ — = 
All occupations, male and female.................... 34 11, 382 | 51.4 
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\VERAGE. FULL-TIME HOURS PER \ 
ANIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN PA 
\ND SEX—Continued. 


VEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULI- 
PER AND PULP MILLS, 1923, BY OCCUPATI 


Neu sprint mills. 














Number | , A verage \ 
. of estab. | Number full-time Average | ¢.n 4:3. 
S Sex and occupation. lich of em- | earning seg ae: 
lish ; | hours per ; earulngs 
ployees. | 1 per hour. , 
men : week. per week. 
— 5 a ' ——— ae 
6 | 
Vali 
' 
Beater ¢ neers..... pe a0 ; os ] Ja, { 4 7 g 4 3 
BeateT JiPrrrrraerereree — ata oo 445 18.0 44 2 i4 
Sige MIAKCTS.0+++---- on 0 13 14 i.9 {88 95.33 
5 Machine tenders. - . 41) 418 418.0) +4 5. 26 
Back t GBsecces 1) 419 + U 7 » ‘ es 
Third hands....... 4 407 18.0 6 30. 77 
Fourt BGb.4 i 37 | 30) $8.0 j 24.2 
. i | te, ) { | 92 7 
Cutter! Leweecceccees | 5°? () ¢ { 9 
Ty m ee 4 7 2 { y i) 
P OTS. + eeesee-e- | ! 1 { ) if 93.17 
ee eee Pee 4‘) 1 3 OS 
Othe loyees. F74 Se 4) 2 S00 l iin uM) 
\]] occupations, male ; eee 40 6.414 19.3 = 2G 29 04 
- Femal 
itter betes: a4 + 34 17 65 19.4 . 339 16.77 
Other ¢ iployees smd de ‘ ak , ee 3} 17 54.0 20) l , 
_——- a ~ ‘ 
{|| occupations, female . oe eae SOO TREE: | 17 | 82 50.3 . 329 i6 
All occupations, male and female. . te, ) | 6, 496 19 2 525 22, 90 
Wi rapping-pape r mulls 
Mali | 
B A ee Fe 24 | 84 | os $0. 708 $39.0 
Beater men........ ‘ Loe nes ; . vee] 24 | 410 | yl. $7 +. 02 
ap ae a oe 13 | 18 4.3 M) 27.45 
fachine tenders... Pyiebiid sas PRTRCI Velie gl a4 | 24 | 51.2 832 | 12.60 
Cg) | ee a : reat 24 | 235 51.2 638 | 7 
OO Eee 24 99 | 50. & 543 | 7 52 
Fourth hands........... 21 | 195 | 50. 1 AGS 23. 45 
a Oe SRR SPR Sea Se 2 | 5 | 50. 4 614 0. 95 
Cut gd 18 5A 53.1 | 499 1% 
. j | 
Trimmers... ......... | 9 13 | 54.9 197 7 ) 
Packe 23 248 53.7 - 462 24,8 
| . ~ = 
LADOTOLE ... o Sec cenece he , ay 24 | 634 | 52. 5 $32 2. OS 
Other employees.................... iditpetrentiel 24/ 1,480 | 53.3 528 8.14 
(ll oeeupations, male ........ ees td . deabe 24) 3,832] 52, 4 528 7.67 
Femal: 

s Cutter girls............. IASRIRS LZ bin 19 119 | 2.6 | 16. 04 
a IE GIRS. * ROE S: i] 65 53.0 | . 299 15.85 
Other employees............. : un CoS P 6 23 52. 4 | . 297 15. 56 

All occupations, female. 22 52. 7 302 15. 92 
eee? 2 eer TaN - . 
All occupations, male and female.................... 24 52. 4 17 27.09 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 












































TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS, 1923, BY Occ) p te 
AND SEX—Concluded. — 
; Writing-paper mills. 

‘ y 4 ra | 4 
. pe Number Axersee Average | ;* erage 
Sex and occupation. lish of em- hours per earnings | ‘ ‘time 
ments ployees. em |per hour rnings 
: ‘te . l Week, 

Male. 
EEE, Ee, ee 20 95 50.6 $0. 843 ) pp 
RT RE Pi, = I SS EIS 20 436 51.4 .495 544 
Eee memivers...............- ee 2. eee | 19 34 53. 8 506 7 99 
Machine tenders............... Rs Se a, . AangR 20 168 49.4 . 890 3.97 
ines Sdenege e660} amen cicendngntnacaces 20 173 49.5 . 634 1.38 
ER ES TT RS 20 152 49. 6 10 5. 30 
RR a PERE an TE UE) CR 6 31 48. 0 47) ) ey 
RE TE RE = Ek 5 46 49. 3 606 0, Ry 
EER SE ES A TIE Si, PS 16 90 50. 8 569 ® OY 
NG: nda damned es cibepmrehscedugusscaan ed 17 121 52. 0 500 26. 00 
ESE Sie RE SE le A s 28 90. 9 70, 5 a 
I th teendeceaustatbhesasttasadasnesanesss 3 11 0. O 357 O78 
ANOLE LLS, AORTA TT: 19 S4 2. 1 . 623 2 46 
TS > Ce SA a hs Se 20 202 52.4 . 528 | 7.67 
if cic. ds ccuadedgcbanesécewedbesecasesat 20 396 92.3 . 433 2 63 
EES SE EE ae 20 1,149 1.6 532 7.45 
EE ee ee 20 3, 216 51.3 51 ” 
Female. 7 es aren | “7 : 

Cutter girls........ SErnaeeed song deat +s sdamasaecnead 14 164 51.3 329 6.52 
cS ae Bete be oh ney ee 8 218 50. 1 414 0.74 
ETE IER Cana acer, ea Se a | 14 160 51.1 389 g, 88 
ee a en ee 16 213 52.5 58 x, 
tn sinveinbccocensnsecesitinns sannaee 14 152 51.1 . 408 1), & 
ATi epommpations, females sc... ....%-.00.ccccess 20 907 | §1.2 379 19 40 
All occupations, male and female.............. 20 | *£ 123 | 51.3 | 513 2 








Wage Rates in the Anthracite Industry. 


NE of the special studies of the United States Coal Commission, 

() made in connection with the general survey of the problems 

of the coal industry, relates to wage rates of workers in the 
anthracite industry. 


# Anthracite coal mining, unlike bituminous coal mining, involves a 


large amount of work aside from the actual work of getting out coal. 
Anthracite as it comes from the mines contains large quantitics of 
slate, rock, and other impurities, and it is necessary to put it through 
an elaborate mechanical process by which the waste is removed 
and the coal is broken into the various sizes. The work connected 
with an anthracite colliery is divided into more than 100 occupations, 
the workers being generally grouped into two classes, the inside 
men, who work underground in the mine proper, and the outisde 
men, whose working places are on the surface. 

In 1922 there were 159,880 wage earners in this industry, of wiom 
115,288, or about 72 per cent, were employed inside the mine. Oi 
this number, approximately 60 per cent were engaged in the actual 
work of mining coal; that is, drilling the coal, shooting it down, and 
loading it into the mine cars, while the others worked at transporting 
the coal to the surface, as maintenance-of-way men, or in keeping 
the ventilation sytem in operation. Drivers and car runners are 
next in importance to the miners, forming about 7 per cent of the 
total number of inside workers, after which come timbermen and 
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rock men, about 5 per cent, motormen, 3.5 ¢m cent, and tracklayers, 
93 per cent. There are a large number o occupations represented 
ynong the 44,592 outside employees. Engineers and firemen con- 
situte 12.6 per cent of the total outside force, and slate pickers, 
including men and boys, who are next in importance, form about 
\1 per cent of the total number. | 

In this report the workers termed ‘“‘tonnage men”’ include those 
who are wad contract rates per ton of coal mined, those paid by the 
sar, and those paid by the yard; that is, a fixed rate for each linear 
vard the chamber is advanced. This class includes primarily the 
contract miners and their laborers. 

The remaining workers, who are usually called company men, are 
generally paid on an hourly basis. Consideration miners and their 
laborers are usually paid by the day or hour. 

Of the 159,880 employees in the anthracite industry in 1922 only 
(9,636, er about 44 per cent, were engaged in cutting, drilling, shoot- 
ing, or loading coal, while in the bituminous industry the percentage 
of men actually mining coal is far greater, forming about three-fifths 
of the total number of employees. 

The data upon which this report is based were secured through a 
questionnaire sent to all the operators in the anthracite industry in 
Pennsylvania, requesting the hourly rates and the length of the 
basic working-day of men employed in 54 occupations. Reports 
were received from 180 collieries giving the rates paid 53,159 company 
men and boys as shown on the second pay roll of March, 1923. The 
data for inside and outside company men have been shown separately 
because Of the wide differences in the work done, the hazards in- 
volved, and the rates paid. 

Of the 53,159 men reported for the anthracite fields as a whole, 
24,087, or 45.3 per cent, were outside men and 29,072, or 54.7 per 
cent, Were inside men. The great majority of these workers, 88 
per cent, received between 51 and 71 cents an hour, about 10 per 
cent received less than 51 cents, and 2 per cent, 71 cents or over. 
The following table shows the hourly wage rates of 46,595 adult 
employees, by wage rate groups. Most of these employees are on 
an 8-hour day. 

NUMBER OF ADULT COMPANY MEN RECEIVING SPECIFIED WAGE RATES PER HOUR 
IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL INDUSTRY, MARCH, 1923. 





Number receiving hourly rates of— 





| 
Kind of work. yy 














51 to 55 55 to 59 | 59to63 | 63to67 | 67to7!1 
cents. cents. cents. cents. | cents. 
( j ey } sol j & 
ee, 2 Le ee ee So aiedabda.tbeee 10, 349 | 2,760 | 2,871 | 1, 805 | 1, 341 
MbebetnibesnhtGts.Ud-nbhe dddbcee didGbodida .... 1,130| 4,169| 12,892) 4,694) 4, 584 
a a Sn ae, ean 11,479 6, 929 15, 763 €, 499 5, 925 


_In this table the employees were grouped regardless of occupations, 
since many of the occupations are peculiar to mining, for the purpose 
of showing the opportunity for earning offered by the anthracite 
industry. In the following table the rates paid to men employed in 
occupations found in other industries as well as in anthracite mining 
are shown. 
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NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS OF TH; 


CITE COAL INDUSTRY AND PER CENT THEREOF PAID SPECIFIED WAG). ),.) 


MARCH, 1923. 
































Per cent of men paid— 
Reon ne hela tegatana! neg! 
ie F num ber 
Occupation. of | Under|. ee foc “Sd gee, 
men. | 61 61 to 65 | 65 to 69 | 69 to 73 | 73 to 77 
| cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. 
ehataeal - ee = . 
Blacksmiths,imside................-.. BOE: | 2b: seeks - 6.9 70. 3 J) 
Blacksmiths, outside. ...........-..-. | 448 2.9; 13.8 57.6 19.2 5.8 
Carpenters,inside.................... 67 3.0! 4.5] 89.7] 31.3 1.5 |. ” 
Carpenters, outside................... | 1,762 10.3} 20.2 56. 4 8.5 ' y 
Firemen, outside.................-.-- | 1,861] 811] 15.4 3.0 Misti... 
Machinists,inside...................- 108 83) 148 40. 7 30.6 2.8 
Machinists, outside..................-| 628 36.3 | 18.6 32. 5 7.2 2.7 
Electricians, inside. .................- 126 7.9 38.9 37.3 1.6 2. 4 
Electricians, outside................. | 110; 31.0; 118 34. 5 11.0 | 1.5 
Ne . 655 Shisha ith- eed | 5,211; 38.2) 17.5 33.7) 6.9 2a; 1 





The above analysis of wage rates is for sper arid men or emp!oyers 


paid by the hour. It was considered practically impossible to | 


rates paid to tonnage men, as the contract miners and their |: !orers 


are pieceworkers and the unit of work for which payment i- 
varies not only in the different coal fields but from colliery to 
and even within different sections of the same colliery. 

The anthracite coal fields consist of a number of seams w! 
one above the other, separated by alternate layers of san 
shale, etc. ‘Thus, in the western-middle field there are 10 wo: 
seams which are usually mined from the one opening. There : 


variation as the work progresses, not only from seam to ses: bu 


within the same seam, in the height, the presence of impurit ) 
as clay, rock, etc., and in the character of the roof and floor. 1) 
pitch of the seam is also important. In the Schuylkill reg: 
most of the Lehigh region the seams are very irregular, 1: 
cases almost perpendicular, while in the Wyoming region t! 
nearly horizontal as in the bituminous mines. 

These varying factors have required different methods of | 
and have resulted in several bases of wage pe ,ment. In the pi! 
seams in which the coal can not be taken out of the chamber svie- 
times for months, payment is made by the linear yard, while 11: tlie 
more horizontal.seams payment is usually by the car and in « fe 
cases by the ton. Cars are not of uniform size and vary wide!\ « 
in the same colliery, the variation being due in part to the 
of the seams and in part to custom. 

Comparison of the rates of tonnage men is made more difl': 
the fact that in some cases there is a separate rate for add 
work such as setting props, laying sheet irons, etc., while in 
cases these items are included in rates per car or per ton. 


Trend of Wage Rates in the Anthracite Industry. 
AGE statistics in the anthracite pasa are not available for 
years prior to 1901. The average daily wage rates /il 


SomPAay men in the collieries of six large railroad companies in !‘\\)- 
ranged from 50 cents to $2.50 and the Anthracite Coal Strike (om- 
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mission, on the basis of returns for the year 1901, found that the 
annual earnings of contract miners ranged from $550 to $600 and 
estimated the average annual earnings to be $560. Under the 1903 
award, following a general strike in April, 1902, special provisions 
were made for certain limited classes of employees, - the majority 
of the mine workers came under one of two general provisions. 
(ontract miners and their laborers secured a 10 per cent increase in 
wages and the remaining employees not specially provided for were 
aid on the basis of a 9-hour day, the same wages as were paid in 
April, 1902, for a 10-hour day. While this amounted to an increase 
of 114 per cent in the hourly rates, it did not give any increase in 
the actual day’s earnings to most of the day md itt except in those 
collieries in which the daily period of operation in 1902 was less 
than 9 hours. These wage increases were supplemented with a 
sliding scale of wages based upon the wholesale price at New York 
Harbor of prepared sizes of coal, amounting to a 1 per cent increase 
for each 5-cent increase in the selling price above a certain amount, 
the additional rate to be dropped when the selling price fell below 
this point. This sliding scale was in effect until 1912, and the average 
increase added to the fixed compensation of mine workers by this 
scale during the 9 years it was in effect was 4.2 per cent. 

In 1912, under a new agreement resulting from a strike, the sliding 
scale was dropped and a flat increase of 10 per cent over the rates 
fixed in 1903 was granted. In 1916 a 7 per cent increase was given 
to contract miners and a 3 per cent increase to most of the company 
men, together with the same rate of pay for 8 hours that they had 
formerly received for 9 hours’ work. While the increase to the day 
men in their hourly rate amounted to about 16 per cent, owing to the 
reduction in hours it represented only a 3 per cent increase im the 
earnings per day. 

Compared with 1902 the earnings of company men in May, 1917, 
would have increased about 13.3 per cent if the mines had continued 
to work the same number of days as in 1902 and 1903. There had 
been a considerable increase, however, in the number of days worked 
per year in 1916 and thereafter as compared with the period prior to 
1903. The average days worked by all anthracite mines in the 5-year 
period ending in 1902 was 167 and in the 5-year period before 1917 
the average was 243, so that the economic condition of the mine 
workers was bettered during this time more by this increase in the 
opportunity to work than by increases in wage rates. 

Because of the rapid increase in the cost of living a supplementary 
agreement was drawn up in April, 1917, which gave wage increases to 
ail mine workers, and three subsequent agreements carrying wage 
increases Were made, extending to the expiration of the original agree- 
ment March 31, 1920. These increases varied according to the differ- 
ent occupations. The new contract was concluded September 2, 1920, 
and was retroactive to April 1. 

Contract miners were given an increase of 65 per cent over the rates established 
by the agreement of May 5, 1916. Contract miners’ laborers and consideration 
miners’ laborers were granted the same increase per day as was given to compatiy 
laborers at the respective collieries. Outside and inside employees who had re- 
ceived less than $1.545 per day under the agreement of May 5, 1916, were given a 


4-cent increase per hour over the rates in effect as established by the supplementary 
agreement of November 15,1918. All other employees received a 17 per cent 
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increase, this increase being applied to the rates then in effeet. In other worde wal 
the increases of $1.80, $2, and $2.20 per day granted to the different classes of oye 
day workers, respectively, by the supplemental agreements made during the War Vv 


period were retained. To the new rates made up by the addition of these 
respective increases to the rates of 1916 a further increase of 17 per cent wa. 
added. Another provision of the contract fixed a minimum wage of 524 cents per 
hour for all company men whose rate under the agreement of May 5, 1916, wa¢ 
$1.545 or more per day, thus fixing a minimum of $4.20 per day for those coy, red 
by this provision. 

This agreement was effective until March 31, 1922, and after a fiye 
months’ suspension beginning April 1, 1922, it was renewed wnjij 
August 31, 1923. 

An analysis of the rates in different occupations in a number of 
collieries shows that the percentage increases over the 1903 rates 
ranged from 130 to 310 for outside laborers, from 130 to 230 for inside 
laborers, from 150 to 200 for company miners, from 150 to 200 for 
trackmen and roadmen, from 150 to 220 for outside carpenters, from 
120 to 210 for outside blacksmiths, from 130 to 240 for outside fire. nas 
men, from 160 to 190 for inside timbermen, from 150 to 220 for inside " 
motormen, and from 150 to 400 for slate pickers. 

The rates of contract miners under the present agreement are 113.6 
per cent higher than the rates prevailing in 1902. Up to 1911 the Qe" 
total increase amounted to but 15 per cent, but since that time the 
rates have increased steadily under the different awards and avree- 
ments to the present figure of 113.6 per cent. 

While miners’ wage rates have shown a considerable increase dur- 
ing the past 20 years together with improved opportunity for work, 
the differentials which had grown up prior to 1903 as a result of the 
variable conditions of anthracite mining and the haphazard method 
of fixing rates, have been largely perpetuated in the different awards 
and agreements concluded since that time. The establishment of a 
minimum hourly rate for a large part of the company men in the 
1920 contract in part eliminated the lower range of differentials for 
these workers, but in general it may be said that the intricate rate 
structure of 1902; though somewhat modified, still exists. _ 
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Average Eamings in New York State Factories in December, | 923. 


of New York, dated January 28, 1924, the average weekly 

earnings of factory workers in that State in December, 1°23, 
amounted to $27.97, a gain of 33 cents over those of the previous 
month. Factory earnings in New York, on the whole, were very 
stable for the greater part of 1923. In December of that year, how- 
ever, earnings were $1.58 above those of December, 1922, but most 
of the increase was confined to the early spring, the December, ! ‘23, 
earnings being about the same as those of the preceding May. 

In a large number of industries earnings were higher i December Risin: 
than in November, 1923, but the majority of these gains were shown 
where there had been a reduction of employment. Many establish- 
ments released the extra employees taken on for the pre-Christias 
rush. Frequently a small reduction in employment will show 1n- 
creased average earnings because the lower-paid and irregularly em- 
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pved workers are the first to be dismissed. On the other hand, 
ve were comparatively few decreases in earnings in December, 
that pointed to a pronounced slackening in industrial ac tivity. 
a e average earnings for factory workers in New York City were 
79 in December, 1923, which was almost the same as for the pre- 
ding month. The average for December for up-State manufactur- 
establishments was $27.55—about 50 cents higher than in No- 
mber. Male factory workers in New York City averaged $33.40, 
j up-State $21.40, in December. For the same period the earnings 
woman factory workers in New York City were $19.24, and else- 
here in the State $4 less. 
Earnings of workers in building materials industries showed a 
ht downward trend in December, 1923, although in cement mills 
nd bric kyards the average was $2.50 and $3.50, respectively, above 
ut of December, 1922. 
An increase of 75 cents in average weekly earnings from November 
, December, 1923, in the paper mills was one of the most important 
ains reported. Among other industries showing increases were 
se in the whole ¢ lothing group, the wood products, and chemicals. 
uring the same period earnings remained stationary in the metal 
idustries as a whole, but as usual there were considerable variations 
, individual industries, which, offset each other in the average earn- 
ws for the group. 
The textile industry showed a slight decline in earnings from 
lorember to December, 1923. 


}t 





Wages in Ohio Coal Mines, 1922.’ 


HE 1922 pay roll for the coal mines of Ohio was $49,983,501, of 
which amount $775,684 was paid in salaries to office mnplageen 
and $49,207,817 was paid in wages. Of the 30 coal-producing 

ounties, 10 each had pay rolls of more » than $1,000,000. thers were 

526,555 tons of coal produced in the State in 1922 as compared 

‘ith 32,242,857 in 1921. 

The statement below shows the percentage of the total number of 
mployees reported (63,334) receiving each classified weekly wage 
or the week of greatest employment during 1922: 

Per cent of total 





employees. 

Under $18 per week -_- i ‘ 1. 4 
$18 and- under $21 per week 2. a 3. 1 
$21 and under $25 per week- 6. 1 
$25 and under $30 per week 8. I 
$30 and under $35 per week -_- : 14. 1 
205 and under $50 per week __--. = 45.8 
550 and over pers ween ds) ahd oF eee eee 18. 4 

' Ohio, Department of Industri il Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. Statistics of mines and quar- 


sin Ohio, 1922, Columbus, 1923. Report No. 4 
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The distribution of 62,718 employees in 1922 in the diffe 
wage groups, according to occupation, is shown in the [,)!\,, 
table: 


CLASSIFIED AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MINE WORKERS |) 








Per cent earning weekly 


Occupation. $18 $21 $25 $30 | 
Under | and and and and 
$18. under | under | under | under | y 
| $21. $25. $30 $5. | ¢ 





1 





PD Fad. «as eds Ii5). . cand widen’ 9.6 | 


oS 
=; 
— 
“I 
Z 











7) 8&7 3 1 
Machine runners and helpers...............-. 1.3 1.3 | 1.4 5.0 72 
8, drillers, and shooters................ | oa 3.11 6.7 7.2 16. 2 

Other inside employees.................-....- 1 @4) 20! 6A 4.8 9.2 
Outside employees ?..... hots 0 SA ds cba ees encee 2.8 2.8 | 5.5 | 10. 4 14.6 





1 Tneludes pick miners in both pick and machine mines. 
2 Includes employees of stripping mines. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1921, 1922, and |923, 
ee a following tables are taken from a report on wages and hour 





of labor m Canada, 1921, 1922, and 1923, issued as a supple 
ment to the January, 1924, number of the Canadian [aby 
Gazette: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR [° 
1901 TO 1923. 


[1913=100.} 
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| | 
. , = ‘ | Com- | M 
| Build- Print- |Electric| Steam : Vrcsa 
Year. ing pieted ing | rail- | rail ae ‘ _ Ot deter Iie 
| trades. *| trades.| ways. | ways. — labor r 
| har —}——;—— 
as, iattty cheb nee’ 60.3; 68.6) 60.0 640) 70.8| 828] 67.8 
Sen ccnct a0 ccnes 64.2} 70.2] 61.6| 68.0) 73.6| 8.8] 70.2)...... 
MERE 6510.5. cdi 67.4} 73.3) 626| 71.1] 76.7] 85.3) 72.7 
DR isesnbvess~ses 69.7) 75.9} 66.1) 73.1) 78.6) 86.1] 74.8)........ 
Es natanndebich 73.0| 78.6] 68.5) 73.5) 78.9/ 86.3] 76.5)...... 
ee. ae | 76.91 79.8] 722! 77! 90.2] 97.4] 7.7)|........).. 
SSS «. Sebse dss Jd | 80.2] 82.4) 78.4| 81.4) 85.5] 93.6] 83.6 | ene 
| 2 I nS, 81.5) 84.7] 80.5) 81.8) 86.7] 94.8] 85.0]........ 
a Bs 0 teks 83.1} 86.2) 83.4) 81.1\- 86.7] 95.1] 85.9)........ 
NR Ne a ntins 86.9 | 88.8 7.8| 85.7| 91.2] 94.2] 90.11......../.. 
| 
Ee tata ono oitiel 90.2} 91.0} 91.6; 881) 96.4 7.5] 92.5} 94.9 
| Pe 9.0}; 95.3} 96.0) 923, 98.3] 98.3] 96.0) 98.1) 9 
Rl. ot cn acttyil 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 100 
| Es Sa | 100.8] 100.5] 102.4/ 101.0! 101.7] 101.9] 101.4| 101.0) 103 
Sen | 201.5} 201.5) 108.6) 97.8| 101.7 * 102.3] 101.4] 101.0) 106.2 
a ee ae 102.4} 106.9} 105.8) 102.2) 104.9] 111.7] 105.7| 110.4] 115.1 
ii niiiibdenien seed 109.9] 128.0] 111.3} 114.6| 110.1] 130.8] 117.5] 129.2] 12 
i ae 125.9] 155.2] 123.7} 142.9] 133.2] 157.8] 189.8) 152.3] 14 
7 ee ee epeeeege | 148.2] 180.1} 145.9] 163.3) 154.2] 170.5] 160.4] 180.2| 180 
se alin ne italien | 480.9} 200.4] 184.0] 194.2] 186.6] 197.7] 192.1] 215.3] 21) 
Se Se eut ec 170.5 | 186.8] 193.3/ 192.1] 165.3] 208.3 186. 190.6 | 202 
MG Ae sees occcits 162.5| 173.7] 192.3] 184.4] 155.1] 197.8) 2176. 183.0} 189.1 
Ss Bed nt i orn ted | 166.4) 174.0] 188.9} 186.2) 157.4] 197.8] 178.4) 181.7) 1%. 

















1 Simple average of six preceding columns. 
2 As given in original table. Average computed from six preceding columns is 177.6. 
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Quebec. | Montreal. Ottaw 

| 

: | } 

Occupation. . Hours r | Hours , 
W — per per W rd per per W ome per 
10ur. week. 10ur. week. tour. 
Building trades. | 
ri 1yers 
Br ee sie) Ga ORES (ee $0. 75 54 | $0. 90 -$1..00 | 44 -50 | $0. 90 
oat RL Ie 75 i 90 | 44 -50 | 85 
tL ERIN EPP AES 90 8 .90 | 54 -60 1.00 | 44 -30 1. 00 
‘arpenters 

? | 91 Le Pe 8 PP eee $0. 524- .55 60 .60- .70 | 44 -55 75 
1922 “eR .45 - 55 | 48 -60 50 - .65 ) 44 60 | 7( 
ee ST . Se, oe | e49- 5 | 4 -60 -60 - .724) 50 -60 75 

Electrical workers: “ eo | 50 «60 of = oe 9 
21 ce ee | ° = » ‘ ) a - | =) iy 
oa i ae a ) Se 45 - 60 5A 50 - .65 | 44 -54 $0. 70- SO 
ee ei acdcdstécee .45- .60 5A 60 - 75 44 -54 - i .s0 
Pai Lers. 
- Pee ee ae ee | .52- .60)| 48 -54 55 —- .65 494 .65- .70 
"pL 2 Se) eee .42- .60 54 05 = .65 50 . 65 
Tv" i) See i * a ee .42- .60 54 »00— .65 50 ~ 65 
lene I (3 ge Na 2 ee ee . 50 | 54 -60 624- 75 | 44 -60 ~ SO 
— 68 St Re BO SRE Cee .45 - .60 | 48 -60 70 - .75 | 44-50 ~iS~. 80 
. Ql 2k ee 2 7 See ee -45- .60 54 70 - .89 | 44 -50 -S0- .85 

Stonecutters 
-") o> SC 6) ees ee . 60 48 .75 = .80 | 44 -493 . 90 
vane SRS AA SERRE ORE | .45= .60 54 75 44 | 85 
Oe 8 eee ae eee -45- .60 54 75 } 44 . 85 

Laborer 
Ei ee | ne a es ee co | .45 | 54 -60 30 = 40 | 44 -60 . 50 
~. Sage), ee ee ee ee 30 -— .45 54 -H0 25 - 1) | 5O -H0 ~45- .50 
T. Ye 1 SEE or ae ee | .30- .45 |] 48 -60 30 = 50 50 —60 -40- . 48 

Metal irades . 
} 
' 

Blacksmiths: 

. eRe ey eee ) pee } 55 = 60 494-60 nD - 70 40 -55 | - S- 63 
PN) Se) aS a. a 5) - .60 494) 45 = 65 45 -55 | t= .60 
Seb Tae at ae ee 50 - .60 | 494-60 203 —- .65 | 494-55 ~~ .60 

Boi — aes day te = ere | 624- .67}| 424-58 7- .75 
v 2 2S See a ee 40 - .45 494 55 =—- .63 58 | 7U0- 75 
To 2 Se Bae ey a oe -40- .50 493 50 = 55 5S 70- 73 

Machinists | 
on Es CR a a ee ee ee -50- .55 | 494-60 .55 - 70 | 44 =-58 | -bd- .65 
i ee. SRE Se eee 50 - .60 494 0 =- .70 | 40 -60 .4- .65 

. es eee es ae ee Soe -50 - .60 | 494-60 ~-00=- .65 | 47 -d8 -4- . 66 

Iron molders 
ao eS eae 2 ee a | ; 374- .45 | 48 -60 65 - .70 i) —45 .60- .68 
| La L- Sa a ee | ae } .374- 65 | 494-60 65 48 53- .63 
i ie | .374- .48 60 70=- .75 48 53- .63 

Sheet-metal workers: ‘ , 
SE a a ae } 60 o 60 - .70 44 19 
0 RS ae ea ae ee a -60- .65 44 75 
ee i eh dive wndbetinedetiass -60- .70 44 70— .&8d 

Printing trades. 

Compositors, hand, news: | : ba ! 
er te 1 24. 00-26. 00 48 1 36. 00 48 L 38. 00 
eee ie 1 29. 00 48 1 36. 00 48 1 38. 00 
ee a ke | 29. 00 48 t 35. 00 4s « 41.00 

Pressmer li job: 

i ts ww a ee. =F | | 24.00 48 | 1 36. 00-40. 00 48 |135. 00-37. 00 
a ee ae a gg 1 24.00 48 | 136. 00-40. 00 48 | 135. 00-37. 00 
NON Ue eae Be nb Cbs don oc coves 1 24. 00 48 . 36. 00-40. 00 48 | 135. 00-37. 00 
~ . , 
Electric street railways. 

| 

" ‘ | | 

Conductors and motormen, maxi- | 
mumirates: | | J be 
a Fe ee 45 60 | 48 60 | 5: 
_ ss ESE FT SRRRS Brea 45 60 | . 48 60 | » 45 
Ol ES 6 a oe ~ 45 60 | - 48 | 60 | » 45 
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RATES OF WAGES afr HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK_IN spy ‘Ipr paTE 
‘ANADIAN CITIES, 1921 TO 1923—Concluded. *D oni 
Toronto. | Winnipeg. Vane 
Occupation. = onire 
Wages per moms Wages per Hours Wages per 
hour. sroake. hour. | me hour. 
i ‘ 
Building trades. Cond 
nd 

Brieklayers: econ 
00.08 ...---25 Manbe dviiatl $1. 00 4 $1.15 14 $1.06! Brake 
RT sao on win sinh Ailietoieliente Cen « 1. 00 44 1.15 $4 1. Ot 44 Bagga 
as wan. c wah dlirwadelbals Mids 1. 00 44 1. 10 14 1. 7 Engin 

Carpenters: ‘5 Engil 
CR MID: 1650545 cuisebbcakdsth Cons « 9 44 . 90 44 Firem 
~  O™ PRG RRRET acdsee Gite... $9. 70- .90 44 85 44 s rem 
ee ay ee eee S5- .90 44 85 44 Si 

hhectrical workers : nica 
_ =e aes oe .Ti= 873 44 9 | 44-49 | $0.75 - 9 
8 RES SE RESP RAEE LT 80 44} $0.77}- .5 | 44 “= .G 
AS oiias bs bo ibs celia Sens « - 80 4 77h = 85 44 79 - ) ra 

Painters: | 
ae ib on Abbie anche: .75- .85] 4448 8 { 7 
RS aS 60 65— 275 44 75 | 44 
ae dihos pesinhlions -65- .75 44 78 | 44 i 

Plumbers: Forel 
Ss 6 adccdenp dewdhh uadese< . 90 44-458 1,00 44 () Sectit 
SE ree ee aT ae .) 44 w) | 14 W) — 1.01 
hs REST es es Es ae . 90 44 9) — 1.00 | 14 1.00 

Stonecutters 
Oe a ee . 90 44 1.15 | 14 | 1. Bla 
BE Bins dias hb 504 dette dgdidbcnds 90 i 95 - 1. 074 44 | S7 Boile 
Se Spey ops See 1. 00 44 95 — 1.074 14 | S Mi . 

Laborers: Mol 
Be Chis «n0ccesses dee dihels Vhews -50- .60 44 -O- .55 | 44-60 0 - .62 Carp 
Se din cutest tech dbediies ohne ~45- .50 44 40 - 59 44-60 | .40 4 Vs 
2A... sss 5 Budde a. bie. 40-65 44] .35- 1.50!) 44-60 | Ke 

Cle 
Metal trades. 

Blacksmiths: 
BA 68a. oh ee bes .60- .70) 44-48] .80- 823 14-50 | | 
Ee eae Ss 2 ee -50- .75 | 44-50 72- .80| 41-50 625- i 
eR a ee eae 55- .75 | 44-50 674- .85| 44-50 66 7 Brit 

Boilermakers: 

a ae rc ee ae. .65- .80] 4448 67}- . 764 50 75 - 1H 
ass OUane< cc6eulinns stettive « 5- 75 44-45 S74— .74 | 5D}; .624- H) 
dn ttousccattibacesdedities 55- .75 | 44-48 3 - .72] 50} .66- .% 

Machinists: 

SE ee ee eee W- .75| 44-48 65 - 5 44-54 | 75 - 
Bile athies soe diets veces} 0-70] 44-52] .60- .85| 44-50] .62)- «7 
eT ETT te ee ee -54+- .68 1 44-50 -61- .77| 44-50] .66 - 

fron molders: | 
Ne ee ae ee 63- .75 48-50 | ~i2}- .75 44-50 | 75 - Sid 
eR ocak onccdabilows .55- .67 | 48-50| .65- .68 50 | .673 
eae pee? ae .60- .67] 48-50 65 - .6% | WO | 67}- x1} 

Sheet-metal workers 
eS ivtacr deh... i aes. -60- .80| 44-48/) .60- .75 | 49-54 9 
ae esveulh sass ae. .60- .85] 44-48] .G0- 80] 4454] .S7I- .90 
OE eee eee oy ee -0- .85 | 44-493) .60- .80] 44-4 Ww 

Printing trades. 
! 

Comerere, hand, news: 

MR CCE sss cccsh bbe cons dete ots 38. 00 48 | 1 48. 00 16 1 40, 50 | 
1922 0) De See oe. eee et i 38. 00 48 | 1 47, 50 46 1 40. 50 
DA ekbts anicanaheeds oonadedvodh 141. 00 464) 1 42,32 46 1 40. 50 | 

Pressmen, cylinder, job: 
oS Saree ee 1 36. 00 48 | ' 36.00-44.00 | 44-48 |) 39.60-40.50 | 44-48 
RAT ots UN ius ch ddeccuadadvodt 1 36. 00 48 |! 36. 00-39. 60 44—48 | ' 39. 60-40. 50 | 14-45 

{ BION o Be Slices Meccendatucth 1 36. 00 48 |! 36. 00-39.60 | 414-48 |! 39. 60-40. 50 | . 

1 Electric street railways. 

4 

i Conductors and motormen, maxi- 

t mum rates: 
Ee el ee . 60 48 . 60 50 65 | $8 
Mia» 60,0 rape tibins ankle ban - 60 48 . 56 50 2. OS) +5 
ed cine «tight Mima inhctt <u . 60 48 . 6 59 2.62 | 














1 Per week. ? British Columbia Electric Railway, one-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour 
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paTES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES OF STEAM RAILWAY 


7 


9 


S IN 


48 
48 


La tetigs! 1921.|September, 1922.;\September, 1923. 
| = ; 
Occupation. Unit } 
} | Hours | Hours | Hours 
Wages.| per |Wages.| per | Wages.} per 
week, | week, week 
' 2 | 
z sae ae ) | ae 
Conduct ) ry ihbnseds<20chcaceal SE... Oo (1) $4.27 | | $4.27] 
Conductors, freight (irregular)............ ff Pee 5. 80 (2) 5. 80 (7) | §.80 | (2) 
Brakemen, passenger.............. ee ae See eS () | 2.93} () 2.93 ( 
Brakemen, freight (irregular)............. 7e “3s 4.48 (2) 4.48 | (2) 1.48) (3 
Baggagemen, passenger........... Se eee 3.04 (*) 3.04} (1) 3.04) | 
Engineers, passenger......... ee ee = er 6.00 (1) 6.00 (1) 6.00| ¢ 
Engineers, freight (irregular).............}... .« < | 6.64 6.641 (2) | 6.64 | (2) 
Firemen, passenger.............. edhe ee Le? ee mH.) €£e (1) | 4,48 (1) 
Firemen, freight (irregular ee ee oe... ,3442 46 (7) | 4.88] (@) | 4,88]. Qj 
230. 00 | [230.00 {230.00 | 
Dispatchers 3... sé sovege tt Re: . i | to | iS |< to {8 to 
| 1238. 00 1238. 00 1238.00 J 
|f2t7. 00 117.00 pit7.00 
relegraphers Te OCT Oe Eee eT i Mee. -14 to 48 to i8 |) to 
1128. 00 (128. 00 1128. 00 
Maintenance of way. } | | | 
Foremen on line........ badiwionanesias eee MS sau as | 4.50 | i$] 4.26 1s 4. 40 
Section Men on hne. Nass pcanan ad i Sees 3.20 | 48 2.80 i8 3,04 
Car and sop trade 
Blacksmiths. ........... wns lel ae 14 | 70 i4 70 
Boiler makers........ winionadets rue do.. : one | 44 | 70 44 70 
Machimists................. Sis umeiey glee pt es 77 | 44 | .70 44 70 | 
Po ET ee ie GE do. 77 44{ .70] 14 70 | 
Carpenters, freight... ... eee Se: ae Ree 72 | 44 - 63 | 14 63 | 
Painters, freight. .... bo xia a ee Fe .t2 44 | - 63 | 44 63 | 
Repairers, freight....... , vr se Wee “l 72 | 44 | . 63 | 44 63 
ee es ee eee Se eye do 42 44 37 | $4 . 38 | 





Basis of 20 miles per hou 
Basis of 12} miles per hour. 


* The lower rate is that paid east of Fort William and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William 


British Colum bia. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES IN AND ABOUT COAL MIN 
CANADA, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1921, 1922, AND 1923. 









































—=:" 
Sep ‘r ‘ September, | S 
| Sey — r, April, 1922. —— r, | 
Oceupation. | | | 
Wages | Hours} Wages| Hours| Wages} Hours! \\ va 
er er _ ol = per 4 
day. | day. ay. | day. | day. | day. pi 
ean —— ~ eee nu 
Nova Scotia: | Ww! 
Combuact-migers...... si... .........--- 202 ft87 22 _ > 2 eae 8 |1$5.94 8 {1 , . 
ee ee PORT rE nee oT 2 5. 05 8 | 2$4.00 § |24.85 8 124 - th 
Hoisting engineers....................... | §.45 8 3. 68 8 4.35 8 4 m 
ER Sw dd nn cok Shhh andeowdsde ooh dik 4.15 8 3. 05 s 3. 60 8 
IIE. £5.) 5 « cin Sdlacdb ov ae e dddec cb debs 4. 30 8 3.10 8 3.75 8 
i NS eer) a ee ee eee 4.55 8 3. 20 8 4. 00 8 { 
Laborers, underground................... 3. 80 8 2. 84 8 3.35 8 
aa ere | 8. 80 8h | 2.84 84} 3.25 8. 
SE er ae a eee eee | 5.15 8k 1 3.68 83 | 4.35 84 | 4 = 
I 6 on coma chiwhbntbbic..ss0oe4e dh 4. 60 8$ | 3.24 8) | 4.00 8} 7 
UID 0.0. < cn chic KMdddicccscccheskh 4.85 8h | 3.44 83 | 4.10 85) 4 
Alberta: } 
Seemmeners. ....1.. Ui Jel. ... 6... onde 9. 57 8 St 9.17 8 110 
EE TET le VEE Oe 28.02 | S a a ee 28. 02 8 S 
| TR RR TER SR Sa 127.50 8 (i eee 27.50 8 }27 
Hoisting engineers. ..................-.-- 7.39 8 > Tantus 7. 38 8 | 7. 
a a a ae ee a eee 8 7.21 8 , a | 7.21 ee 7. 
NOE 5 c.c:nindikindin ac. datboa6ces due 7. 50 s Oe, , Chall be 7.50 So 2. C 
SESS, AT ears Sree ; 6.89 8 ~~ Fe 6. 89 a & 
Laborers, underground.................-.| 6.89 8 C) - lictwesd 6. 89 8 | 6 
SE RES TE EEE St | 6.58 8 Oe 6. 58 gS | ¢ 
ECR PT: ees eee err |} 8.14 8 hay Cee 8.14 8 4 
EOE Ta ae | 814 8 a areas 8.14 8 
SS OEE SST ee Ss | 8.14 8 ee See 8.14 8 8. 
Vancouver Island: 
0 eee re & 10 8 | 7.20 8 7.23 8 7. P 
eo ee ey ee ee 125.77 8 |25.4] 8 |25.48 8 5. 
NS Ee Ee ee eo eee |2 5. 42 8 |25.06 8 |25.13 8 125 
Ty ee ee ees 6. 29 s 5. 93 8 6. 00 s 
EE ee ee eee 5. 07 . 4.7] % 4.78 S ( 
{ 5. O7 4.71 4.78 { $ C 
ES See ene ae © + to Ss to 8 to 8 ‘ 
| 5. 42 5. 06 5.13 | 
ON bia tint whi nidat oni thd oie BESS Satslgeid | §. 07 8 | 471 sy 78 8 4. 
Laborers, underground.............-.....| 5. 07 8 | 4.71 8 4.78 S 4, 
I I o's 54 ons se c'ecce detec cewe | 4.59 9 4. 23 8 4. 30 8 { 
a niet cas andi pander cdeltbed | 6. 66 8 6. 30 8 6. 37 8 6 
cel nN nnviiaigses baabaies | 5.94 8 | 5.58] 8 | 5.65 8 
IN anita canadian ease vier 6. 41 . 6.05 | 8 6.12 8 





1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 

2 Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 
3 Including also three mines in southeastern British Columbia. 

4 Strike. 

5 No figure for Chinese employees included, 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in China. 


HE Bulletin of the Chinese Bureau of Economic Information, 
May 9, 1923, gives (pp. 4, 5) the following table showing the 
number of workinucaaryh in the year and the hours per day in 

various industries in a number of Chinese cities. The table is com- 
pile d from reports from numerous factories and shows that the largest 
number of holidays is 125 days a year or about 10 days a month, 
while the smallest number is 8 days per year. The factory regula- 
tions promulgated March 29, 1923, provide at least two days’ rest a 
month for adults and three days for children. 


NUMBER OF WORKING-DAYS PER YEAR AND HOURS PER DAY OF WORKERS IN 
SPECIFIED CHINESE CITIES. 

















| Work- | Work- | Work- | Work- 
ing ing | ing | ing 
Industry and city | days hours | Industry and city days | hours 
| per er per | per 
year. | ay. | year. } ed 
| 
| 

Cotton industry: Leather factory: Wuchbang ....... 331 & 
Metropolitan District, Peking 310 | 10 || Woolen factory: Tsing-ho, Peking.| 290 10 
ae ee 266 | 10 |} Military clothing factory: Peking. 302 & 
ccna dakiinninnedsss 312 12 || Dockyards: 
EEE SER 280 | 12 | Shanghai......... nite pacatetata 356 | Q 
Se ee 300 12 | Taku, Tientsin...... 331 10 
Other cities in Chekiang...... 300-304 il NS 6 id og ew aie.n +40 wien 320 10 
Hupeh (Wuchang)........... 270 10 |} Railway workshops: 

Printing works: Peking-Hankow Line......... 325-333 10 
Cabinet Printing Bureau... .. 305 s Peking-Mukden Line....... --| 299-328 9-10 
Finanee Ministry Printing Peking-Suiyuan Line......... 330 9-10 

TS TE? 304 8 Tientsin-Pukow Line......... | 303-323 16 

General factories: Peking......... | 320 12 | Shanghai-Nanking Line... .. .| 350 9 

Charity work shops: Peking...... 250-336 4-12 Shanghai-N ingpo-Hangchow. 350 +f) 

Government mints: Chengting-Taiyuan Line...... 300 | 10 
2 EE, a 295 13 || Kirin-Changchun Line.......! 347 | 9 
Ea ae 300 10 || Se” 340 10 
SS RSs 300 9 | Kaifeng-Loyang Line......... 340 10 
EE, 300 10 | Taokow-Chinghua Line....... 294 10 

Paper mill: Government paper i Hukuang Lines...............} 313-357 9-10 

mill at Hanizow. ..........-.ssels feasindd 12 | Chuchow-Pinhsiang Line..... 337 10 

Arsenals: Canton-Kowloon Line........ 352 9 
oe ae 290 8 || Changchow-Amoy Line....... 330 9 
a ae ae ae 290-300 8-9 | 
Teh-nsien, Chihli............. 303 4 
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Wages of Chinese Workers in Shanghai, March, 1923. 


HE wages of Chinese workers in various occupations in Shanghai 

in March, 1923, are shown in the following table taken from the 

Bulletin of the Chmese Government Bureau of Economic Informa- 
tion, May 9, 1923 (pp. 6, 7): 


DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN SHANGHAI, MARCH 15, 1923. 
| Mexican dollar at par=56.17 cents.) 











Occupation. Daily wage. | Occupation. Daily | 
| | 
— —- - -_—_ — — - — 
Long-period jobs. | Long-pcriod jobs—C oncluded. | 
‘ 
en a ee ' $0.70 || Cigarette makers, unskilled: | 
SL eS a 1,70 | Si Merdawiwiesccitservhetscesws $0. 45- $0.75 
SOWIE s 6 sidig cdc... sc cccncccececeee | . 60 | Women...... secndeee scbedsceses . 35- 
a f 2.80 | SES ee a ee 9 
Painters... ....-.--------+---. gles 3.90 || Knitting factory workers: Skilled 
~~, CET Po 4$0.40- .50 || (female only)....................2. 20. 
Ee | 1.00 || Flour-mill operatives: 
NE iisde-scceseccecceses | 6 1.00- 1.50 | Skille { 1. 
Te Ne Sinan nacesne 70 |) Skilled... ........+-+++++-++- =*** 11625. 00 ) 
AFt-StOMe MASOMS..................-.} 1.20- 1.50 || Unskilled { ) 
Stucco ornament masons............ 3.00 || F Tt cc ee Ee 
Fence coolles................2.-0-45- 1.20 || Typesetters: a: 
Malthoid layers on roof.............. 1.20 | English ......... ee eS ae 6 25. 00- 
Tr Ne IO 55 655 5K isi ene anes een - 80 |) OS Ree eee ae 6 20. OO— 40. (x 
Stonecutters........ Py eee ia 1.20 || Printers: 
Brass SG ithccencaceccesnedubes 80 | ee aaa SS 6 80. 00-100. (K 
Tailors: ; Ordinary (average)............. 6 20. 00 
For foreign dress..............-. 915. 00— 40.00 || Apprentice (no pay for6 months) . 6 8 (kh) 
For Chinese dress............... 510.00- 16.00 | Machinists ...........2....c0000-----) 930. 00- 40.0 
Farmers....... papitons gran iien skvies | §6.00- 8.00 || Carmen: ' 
Watchmen, construction work. ..... . 50 | Automobile. ................066- 5 30. 00- 35.10 
©ooks, construction work............! . 50 | oe Ee » 9. 00- 
Foremen, construction work. ....... | 2.00- 3.50 || a 
Workyard draftsmen.............--.- 2.00 || Short-period jobs. 
Cotton-mill operatives: I 
Semiskilled— | Carpenters. ..............-2.-0---+-- 
hts carenanenses tibial 35 =. 55 A) SR oe ere ae 1.) 
a babs cunade Bese ba .30- =. 55 Se ee ae oe PRS aa 4) 
es Perr | .25- .40 | Tailors: 
Unskilled— i For foreign dress. ............... 7.70 
tht so «dds Bieied bed .35- .40 |) For Chinese dress........ je a dbwa i 





Nei 6-20 0<dine susilews | .30- .40 |) Farmers...............----+..--00--- 





1 34 cents when food is furnished. 

260 cents when food is furnished. 

* Steamer painters; 60 cents when food is furnished. 
420 cents when food is furnished. 

6 Per month, with food. 

6 Per month. 

7 With food. 


The above figures were obtained from responsible persons engaged 
in various industries in Shanghai. Wages are paid in Mexican 
dollars and cents (big money) and either by month or by day. “Bug 
money” means fractions calculated as that percentage of the standard 
dollar, and not in dimes or coppers, which are not taken at par. 





Real Wages in Germany, November, 1923, 
[ TWO recent issues of its official semimonthly bulletin, Wirtscha/t 





und Statistik,’ the German Federal Statistical Office has publishe: 
* data on money wages and real wage rates prevailing in the prin- 
cipal German industry groups, in November, 1923, and in preceding 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, ce 21. 1923 np. 762, 763, and 
Jan. 14, 1924, pp. 24-27. 
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oiths, and compared the current real wage rates with pre-war rates. 
should be noted that since November “the great majority of the 


hai 
Fi yman industries have been paying their workers on a gold basis. 



















1 the 
nae. cases Where wages were still being paid on a paper mark basis the 
tistical Office has converted the paper marks into gold marks at 
. current rate of exchange. The real wage rates have been com- 
ved by the Statistical Office on the basis of the official German 
xtof-living index. Since money wage rates of foreign countries 
e little meaning for economists in America, only the real w age 
tes are given in the following table: 
YERAGE REAL WAGE RATES PER WEEK IN VARIOUS INDUSTRY GROUPS IN 
GERMANY, NOVEMBER, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH 1913. 
[1 mark at par= 23.82 cents.] 
fd — ———— — —— NN, 
| I! x 
Weekly real Weekly real 
wage rate, | wage rate, 
| November, 1923. November, 1923. 
oup and occupation. a. \ Industry group and occupation. —— oe 
) | Per Per 
la seed , U - 3 ent 
} Amount. | of 1913 | Amount. of 1913 
' | rate. rate. 
0. (i trades (married workers | Gold | Textile industry (highest age | | 
X) er 24 years of age): | marks. | class) — onttude d. | Gold 
i) Compositors, hand...........! 17.09 | 52.04 Unskilled workers— marks. 
2U. ON) Unskilled workers.......... 14.75 | 63.64 | | ae 14.03 | 62.86 
wtory workers (chemical in- | Eee ee 8. 68 64.00 
1K) stry, Male workers over 20 | | Mining (hard coal): 
K) rears of age): | Pick miners and tonnage 
a es See | 21.27) 64.47 || haulers— . 
Vnskill lied Wotnels........-- ! 19. It 71. 60 H ion «sss. oceneaues 13.49 55. 66 
king industries (high- | | a A peer ee SS 13.20 | 51.04 
ge class, time rates): | i Other workers below 
nN) skilled workers. te entails | aa 20.19 | 55.73 | cround— 
Unskilled workers.......... 17.48) 71.52 | M: wried . Siem ainbee 12.97 | 66.89 
ilding trades: i} Single. i 2.68 | 60.36 
0 Masons and carpenters ......! 22.11 54.79 | Workers above ground -—— | 
it Unskilled workers........... 19. 91 64.29 | Married. ae 2.91 70. 29 
‘ood working industries (male oa i 2.63 63.53 
workers over 22 years of age): General weighted average: 
Skilled workers............ wa iS. 29 63.93 Skilled workers... ; 18. 66 53. 28 
Unskilled workers......... d 16.12) 77.27 | Unskilled workers... ... 16.04 | 65.98 
extile industry (highest age 
Class}: | 
spinners and weavers— 
I a at 15.82 | 54.35 
Volndibs i ss2...220c..-0-. 10.94 | 60.00 
ec] Per shift. 
nclusive of artisans and female and juvenile workers. 
an 
1g When, owing to the total collapse of the paper currency and the 
} 
rd troduction of a new currence y, the rentenmark, the German em- 
lovers faced the necessity of paying their workers on a gold basis, 
id new wage agreements were concluded, the money wage rates 
cre in most instances fixed at from 70 to 7 5 per cent of the pre-war 
ites. Since the cost of living in Germany is, however, considerably 
igher than in pre-war times, the money wages tot November, 
: 
it 923, had a much lower purchasing power than the same wages had 
cl fore the war. In November, 1923, the real wages of skilled work- 
I- shad on the average a purchasing power equivalent wg Aer on 
g ent of the pre-war rates. The unskilled workers fared somewhat 
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better, as their November real wages had a purchasing poy 
alent to 66 per cent of their pre-war wages. 

The general trend of real wages of skilled and unskilled woy)o.. 
the printing, factory, metal, building, wood, and textile trad: ., 
in coal mining combined, during the first eleven months of | 199 +) 
shown in the A saanaes table: - a 

































GENERAL TREND OF REAL WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKII1) we 
ERS IN THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST 11 \J lis 
1923, AS COMPARED WITH 1913. . 

no 
{i mark at par=23.82 cents.] on 
| Average weekly wage 1 (a 
ne Fal 
Year and month. | Skilled workers. = | Unskill de 
IM + | Di 
| Amount. bre Amount Be 
— b | tn 
Gold marks.| Gold mar} oF 

ET eee eee oe ee 35. 02 | 100. 00 | 24.31 wl 

1923: 

Sa + obk tune so ab's ain sc cdcandpheveseded eee 17.05 48. 69 15. 45 lal 
I . TCR eoRGa cal e's co cs cevcetatehganecdes ape 22. 23 63. 48 19. 98 Li 
EE EE eee ey em ee 27. 57 78. 73 24.79 2 
ESS Wiss thaindussseenceedies . soe 25. 96 74.13 23. 34 at 
BN octgd an 206 ode Seer al - pabodedhs SMMLI A ary 22. 80 65. 11 20. 46 
i RRR IER So) TTC TY Sere: eR 22.79 65. 08 20,42 th 
Eee ccbvedinwncc sce Scude tt ta OFUUURS oh ces shall 16. 80 47.97 15. 06 61. % ye 
Lic iivgddecvencareondcOW ban. sn isc all 23. 52 67.16 21.00 — © 
Ns oS das Phare ae oCUGtl day cn sc cote 21.42 61.17 19. 02 78 ay 
SE dn madinins sich oia.s0p'a0'c dirk LLVEDE ee lel. bus 18. 22 | 52.03 15. 74 ‘ 
SS EE TS i ae a ae 18. 66 | 53. 28 | 16.04 ei 
, | | 

, le: 
From the preceding table it will be seen that at the beginning off Ja 

1923 real wages in Germany were at a very low level—in the case of by 
skilled workers, 48.69 per cent of the pre-war wage, and in that off sic 
unskilled workers, 63.55 per cent. Real wages rose rapidly in Fei 
ruary and March, however. In the latter month the real waves off yw. 
unskilled workers rose even above the pre-war level. Beginning in 
with April real wages began to fall once more. This downward he 
trend continued during May and June, and in July real wages reactie( 

the lowest level for the year. In August there was again a ship w 

upward turn, followed by a pronounced downward movement | hy 

September and October. November brought a very slight improve of 

ment. of 
The preceding data show conclusively the precarious situation (J re 

the German industrial workers with respect to wages. It shou eo 
moreover, be kept in mind that the real wages shown in the precede 
two tables are the weekly wages of full-time workers. They (lo n0'% eq 

take into account the extensive unemployment and short-time work li; 

that prevailed in Germany during the second half of last yealJ% 

Trade-union returns for November 30, 1923, covering 3,362 /)% yj 

members of unions of printers, building trades, wood, metal, (ext — 

and factory workers show that on that date 21 per cent of the meng 
bershi;» were totally unemployed and 41 per cent were work *: 
3 


short time. The average real earnings of these classes of worke's 
are therefore much lower than those shown in the preceding (1!) 
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Regulation of Hours of Labor in Germany.' 


Germany were legally regulated by two orders issued by the 

National Office for Economic Demobilization on November 23, 
i918,2and March 18,1919. The first of these orders related to manual 
workers and the second to salaried employees. Both of them estab- 
lished the eight-hour day as the legal working-day, and allowed longer 
hours only m case of temporary emergency work or labor shortage, 
on permit of the factory or mine inspection service. Since the 
issuance Of these orders the eight-hour day has been the rule in 
Germany, and has been observed very strictly. 

Shortly before its resignation, the Stresemann cabinet issued a 
decree limiting the effectiveness of the two orders of the National 
Demobilization Office to the period ending November 17, 1923. 
Before this abrogation of the eight-hour-day orders became effective, 
the cabinet tried to obtain the explicit or tacit consent of the labor 
organizations to the supersession of these orders by a new decree 
which would contain the essential provisions of a bill on hours of 
labor pending in the Reichstag. At a meeting of the Ministry of 
Labor the labor representatives energetically protested agaist an 
abrogation of the orders of the Demobilization Office and demanded 
that these orders should remain effective until enactment of the bill 
pending in the Reichstag. Their protests were, however, of no 
avail and the Government allowed the two decrees legalizing the 
eight-hour day to expire. 

Thus it came to pass that for a short period Germany had no 
legally fixed hours of labor for industrial workers, although organized 
labor claimed that the agreement concluded on November 15, 1918, 
by the largest German employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
signed by the German Provisional Government, which voluntarily 
provided for a universal maximum working-day of eight hours, 
was still in force and legally binding.’ A spirited controversy arose 
in the employer and labor press as to whether or not Germany still 
had a legal eight-hour day. 

This controversy was brought to an end when the Government, 
under the authority of the extraordinary powers conferred upon it 
by the law of December 8, 1923, and after a hearing of a committee 
of the Federal Council (Reichsrat) and of a committee of 15 members 
of the Reichstag, issued a decree on December 21, 1923, provisionally 
regulating the hours of labor of industrial workers. In so far as it 
confirms anew the principle of the eight-hour day as the maximum 
“regular” working-day in industrial, mining, Federal, State, and 
communal establishments and states that the orders of the Demobil- 
lization Office of November 23, 1918, and March 18, 1919, shall, with 
certain amendments, again have legal force, this decree represents a 
victory for organized labor. The amendments, however, make the 


[Ger recently the hours of labor in industry and commerce in 





—— —— 


'Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Korrespondenzblatt, Berlin, Dec. 1, 1923, p. 469, and 
Gewerkschaftszeitung (new name of Korrespondenzblatt) Berlin, Jan. 5, 1924. 

“See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 213-215. 

* See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1919, pp. 158-160. 
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victory rather doubtful, for they are numerous and far-reachjp, 
These amendments provide that— a: 

1. In case shorter time than eight hours has been worked jn gp 
establishment on individual days, this loss of time may be mace ah 
by overtime work on other days of the same or a subsequent week. : 

2. The eight-hour day may be exceeded in branches of industry op 
im trades which regularly and to a considerable extent require sere 
presence on duty (Arbeitsbereitschaft) on the part of the worker.  [y 
such cases the hours of labor may be regulated by collective avree- 
ment or, in the absence of such agreement, by the Federal Ministep 
of Labor. 

3. The eight-hour day shall not be applicable to temporary work 
that must be performed in emergencies or to prevent deterioration 
of raw materials or the spoiling of products. 

4. Without prejudice to the exceptions provided under No. 3. 
employers may, after a hearing of the works couucil, have thei 
employees work overtime not to exceed two hours per day on 30 
days, chosen by the employers, during one year. 

5. Male workers over 16 years of age may work 2 hours’ overtime 
daily and female and juvenile workers 1 hour daily if employed iy 
guarding the establishment, in cleaning or in maintenance work 
necessary for the regular operation of the establishment or for the 


resumption of full operation, m the loading or unloading of vessels 
in port or railroad cars, and in the switching of such cars (provided 


that the overtime is necessary to prevent traffic jams or to observe 
loading-time limits). 

6. If a collective agreement provides for daily hours of labor in 
excess of eight hours the rovisions of the agreement shall be binding 
upon those workers to whom the agreement applies. 

7. In establishments in which the hours of labor are not regulated 
by a collective agreement overtime may, on application of the 
employer, be permitted by the factory or mine inspection service, 
subject to revocation, if such overtime is considered necessary owily 
to technical reasons, especially interruptions of operation due to 
force majeure, accidents, etc., or owing to general economic reasons. 

In all the cases in which overtime work is legally permissible tlie 
dai’ hours of labor may not exceed 10. 

In branches of industry or in occupations involving special danger 
to the health and life of the workers (such as hard-coal mining below 

ound), or in which the workers are exposed to the effects of leat, 
> ry poisonous substances, etc., or to danger from explosives, over- 
time work shall be permissible only if it is urgently required in the 
interest of the public or if long experience has shown that it is not 
harmful, and if it does not exceed half an hour per day. 

In mines below ground, in shafts with a temperature of over 25 C. 
(82° F.), shorter hours of labor are to be fixed by collective agree- 
ment or by the mine-inspection service if no agreement is reaclied. 

On the coming into force of the present decree collective agree- 
ments which fix shorter hours of labor than those provided in the 
decree may be denounced on 30 days’ notice. 

The decree provides fines for first violations of its provisions and 
fines or imprisonment, or both, for repeated violations. Eeplores 
may not be punished, however, if they allow adult male workers (0 
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hing, J work in excess of the legally permissible hours of labor, provided 
| that the employees work overtime voluntarily, that overtime is 
man [MM yequired owmg to special circumstances and only temporarily, that 
e up [the employer 1s not exploiting the necessity or menarraces of the 
‘k. yorker, and that the overtime work in question manifestly does not 
‘y or PB injure the worker. es 
mere The decree authorizes the Federal Minister of Labor to issue 
In (ministrative regulations for its enforcement. It became effective 
cree. on January 1, 1924. 
ister 
— Recent Italian Legislation on Hours of Labor.’ 
0. 3. Regulations for Application of Decree on Eight-Hour Day. 
“e N ITALY the hours of labor in industry and commerce, and partly 
: also in agriculture, are at present governed by the legislative 
hein decree of March 15, 1923 (No. 692), the provisions of which 
din wg were discussed in the Monruty Lasor Review of June, 1923 (pp. 
work (125-127). This decree came into operation on August 10, 1923. 
the (lt provides that the hours of “actual work” of manual and non- 
sselg J manual workers may not, as a general rule, exceed 8 per day or 48 
ideq [per week. ‘The decree defines “actual work” as all work which 
copve fg requires assiduous and continued application, and states that its 
~ BP provisions do not apply to occupations which, by their character or 
or in (2 most Cases, require noncontinuous work or mere presence on duty 
dine or supervision. ‘The decree also stipulates that in agricultural and 
° Bother work which is of seasonal character, or where technical con- 
lated fg Siderations so require, the hours of labor may be in excess of 8 per 
the |e day or 48 per week on condition that the average hours worked 
vice, (uring certain fixed periods do not exceed limits to be laid down by 
wing [p "eval decree or by agreements between the parties concerned. 
a ie On Sepemmanet 10, 1923, the Government issued two decrees (Nos. 
sons, jp 1955 and 1956) containing detailed regulations for the application of 
» the the decree of March 15, 1923. The first of these supplementary 
decrees applies to industry and commerce and the second to agri- 
— culture. 
a a Industry and commerce.—Decree No. 1955 provides that in industry 
heat, | 22d commerce the following shall not be considered as ‘‘actual work”’: 
syer- \E ) Rest periods during working hours, whether spent inside or out- 
: the Side of the establishment; (2) the time spent in going to work (in 
- not | mines, however, the period of actual work begins with the descent 
into and ends with the ascent from the mine); (3) breaks of not less 
go¢) than 10 minutes, the combined duration of which does not exceed two 
opoee e LOurs during a working-day, and during which the worker or employee 
shed. (E'S hot required to work. Breaks of even more than 15 minutes, 
oree- |e HOwever, which are allowed to workers on specially fatiguing work 
> the or the purpose of restoring their physical fitness for resuming work 
shall be counted as actual work. 
i and The data on which this article is based are from: Italy, Ministero dell’ Economia Nazionale, Bollettino 
Dyers BR del Lavoro, Rome, August-September, 1923, part II, pp. 29-39; International Labor Office, Hours of Labor 
rs to in Industry, Italy, Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 8, Geneva, November, 1923; Bat- 


taglie Sindacali, Milan, Jan. 1, 1924. 
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The technical or seasonal industries which 


day or 48-hour week, and the limits of such exemption, are s), 
in the following list attached to the above decree: 


INDUSTRIES EXEMPTED FROM 8HOUR DAY OR 48-HOUR WEEK, AND PER 


WHICH EXEMPTED. 


Industry or occupational group. 


may exceed the S-hour 


ited 


Limit of exemp' 





Building and construction: Building, road making and hydraulic 
construction (outside workers). 
Brick and cement works: 
Brickmaking by hand (outside workers)........................- 
Brick works (workers employed in pits)....................----- 


Cement works (workers employed in quarries)................... 


Mines and quarries: 
Mines and quarries more than 1,000 meters above sea level... .... 
Mining (machine miners and surface workers). ..............-.-- 


Salt works (workers collecting salt) ........................+----- 
Metal working industries: Iron and steel and machinery works 
(workers employed in manufacturing wine factory and brewery 
equipment and agricultural machinery). 
Shipbuilding: Shipbuilding yards (outside workers) ................. 
Textile industries: 
Dyeing, printing, bleaching and finishing.......................- 


TO eee tery eee Prey oe eT ee ee 
Food and beverage industries: 

Breweries and beer warehouses (workers employed in bottling, 
shipping and delivery). 

Factories and warehouses of aerated beverages (workers em- 
ployed in bottling, shipping and delivery). 

Tomato preserve factories (workers handling fresh product).... 

Vegetable preserve factories (workers handling fresh product)... - 

Wine manufacture(workers employed in transport, pressing, 
decanting, fermentation of must). 

Handling offrech fiah.... 0... 2.00 seccsvcsnvnceccconccssencseees 


Sugar industry (workers employed during beet season).........- 
Chemical industries: 

Manufacture of acetates and their derivates (workers employed 
in <a eutting wood for distillation and transporting it by 
cable). 

Manufacture of superphosphates (workers employed in prepara- 
tion and shipping). 

Manufacture of oils (workers employed in handling residuum). . 

Roi industry: 

Tailor shops with seasonal periods .........................---+-- 

oe a eee 


i S300 Baa, ol eee td. wc ecemece st 
Laundries (only workers hanging linen in open air).................. 
Other industries: 

Industries involving continuous processes, with the three-shift 


oer 
Industries taking part in exhibitions... ..............-....2----- 


Workshops operated by water power, which is liable to be stopped 
by drought or floods. 

Industries and occupations specified in schedules A and B of 

regulations of August 8, 1908, for administration of act of July 

7, 1907.1 


4 months in the vear 





0. 
| 60 hours per week for 3 
nual average, 48 hou 

} 60 hours per week for 4; 
| nualaverage, 48 hou 


_ 6 months in the year 

3 months in the year 
9 hours per day and » 
week. 

4 months in the year 

2 months in the yea: 


4 months in the yea 


60 hours per week fo 
annual average, 4% 
week. 

Do. 


3 months in the year 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
September, October, \ 


3 months in the yea: 
nature ofcaich. 
3 months in the year 


5 months in the year 


3 months in the year. 
November to March. 


3 months in the year. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

4 months in the year. 


56 hours one week ou! 
average 48 hours per ¥ 

1 month before opening chibi- 
tion. 

4 months in the year. 


56 hours per week |{ riods 
specified in schedules 








ISchedule A s 
involve the handling of raw materials liable to ra 


es the industries in which operations are confined to a few months of th: 
i deterioration, and which aretherefore exen))). in" 


section 2a of the act of July 7, 1907, from observing the weekly rest during the whole period of 0). 
Schedule B specifies the industries in which a period of exceptional activity is customary on yeat 


and which are therefore exempt, under section 2¢ of the act of July 7, 
during six weeks in the year. 


1907, from observing the weekly res! 


In all the industries and occupations enumerated in the preceing 


list the hours of laber are limi 
the periods of exemption fixed for eac 
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ess provision is expressly made for greater limitation or authority is 
vranted on the kasis of an agreement between the parties concerned. 
* Upon agreement of the parties concerned, the normal hours of 
labor may also be exceeded in preparatory and aceessory work, such 
as work involved in keeping the plant and equipment in running order, 
and in preparing raw materials, cleaning, finishing, and removing 
products, and, generally, all work to secure regular resumption and 
cessation of work in industries where processes are not continuous. 
In seasonal industries, preparatory work covers work necessary before 
the starting of work in the establishment to insure punctuality and 
regularity m starting work. 

The following work may also be performed outside the normal 
limits of the 8-hour day and 48-hour week: 

(2) Repair, construction, maintenance, cleaning, and supervision 
of equipment, and all other operations which can not be performed 
during normal working hours without interfering with the operation 
of the establishment or danger to the workers. 

(6) Annual stock taking. 

(c) Caretaking and guarding of the establishment. 

(2) Special tests and investigations. 

Battaglie Sindacali (Milan, January 1, 1924), the organ of the 
Italian Confederation of Labor, publishes a decree recently issued by 
the Italian Government further supplementing the decree on the 
eight-hour day. This decree contains the following list of occupa- 
tions to which the decree on the eight-hour day is not applicable be- 
cause their work is not continuous or requires mere presence on duty 
or supervision : 


S-hour 
eCified 


1. Guards. 

2. Night and day watchmen and customs guards. 

3. Janitors. 

4. Messengers, ushers, servants. 

5. Waiters and the kitchen staff in hotels, restaurants, etc., sleeping and 
dining cars, and steamers. 

6. Weighers, storehouse keepers, stewards, and their helpers. 

7. Members of fire departments. 

8. Persons employed in the transport of passengers and freight, including 
loading and unloading. 

9. Stable help in industrial and commercial establishments. 

o Trainmen, engineers, firemen, switchmen, guards, etc., of industrial rai! 
roads, 

11. Supervisors who take little part in the actual work. 

12. Telephone operators at private switchboards. 

13. Thestaffs of hospitals, insane asylums, sanatoriums and clinics, with the ex- 
ception of nurses in wards, staffs in wards for violent or filthy patients in insane 
asylums,in isolation rooms for delirious or seriously sick patients and in hospital 
wards for infectious diseases, and in general in all cases in which a limitation of 
the hours of labor is considered necessary by the industrial inspection service 
because of the peculiar services to be rendered in a hospital. 

14. Clerks in stores in eities of less than 50,000 inhabitants, unless their work 
has been declared continuous by order of the prefect, agreed to by the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations concerned and by the chief factory inspector of 
the district. 

15. Superintendents of drying plants. 

16. Superintendents of refrigerating plants. 


= 


exhibi- 


rand 
yt, under 
ations 


e a vear 
ekly resi 


eding 17. Tenders of apparatus for the pumping and distribution of drinking water. 
‘uring 18. Employees in plants for heating and ventilating, etc., public and private 


buildings. 
19. Persons employed at bathing and watering resorts, except persons em- 
ployed in bottling, packing, and shipping mineral water. 


}, ul- 
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20. Employees in restaurants and the health service of industrial plants. 

21. Persons employed in hygienic or sanitary services, gispensaries, publie 
aid offices, etc. 

22. Barbers and hairdressers in cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants, unless 
their work has been declared continuous by order of the prefect agreed to by the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned and by the chief factory jy. 
spector of the district. . 

23. Manicures and woman hairdressers. 

24. Gas-meter inspectors. 

25. River, canal, and waterworks guards. 

26. Employees on electric water pumps. 

27. Persons employed in operating and tending lime and cement kilns, winless 
the factory inspection service considers their work specially fatiguing, anq 
firemen employed exclusively in keeping up the fire in brick kilns and in furnaces 
for refractory material, and ceramic and glass articles. 

28. ‘Tenders of machinery in electric works in transformer and distributing 
stations, linemen, etc., unless the factory inspection service declares their work {o 
be continuous. 

29. Tenders of (a) Vacuum pans; (6) Filtration apparatus; (c) Distillatioy 
apparatus; (d) Oxidation, reduction, and calcination furnaces in the chemica| 
industries; (e) Sulphuric and nitric acid plants; (f) Apparatus for the electrolysis 
of water; (g) Apparatus for the compression and liquefaction of gas. 

30. Employees working on cranes. 

31. Station agents and the personnel of the beet-receiving office i: ga 
factories. 

32. Persons employed in street maintenance work. 

33. Persons employed in the bleaching and dyeing industry exclusively to 
tend autoclaves and in boiling and treating with lye and in producing electrolytie 
chlorine with automatic apparatus. 

In the June, 1923, issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review (pp. 126, 
127) it was pointed out that the Italian Confederation of Labor, 
representing the old-line trade-unions, considers the “eight-hour” 
decree anything but favorable to organized labor. In publishing 
the preceding list of occupations to which the decree on the eight-hour 
day is not applicable, Battaglie Sindacali, the organ of the confedera- 
tion, assumes that this list will complete the series of administrative 
regulations for the application of the “eight-hour” decree, which 
decree had been advertised as the greatest act of sociopolitical 
legislation of the new Government, and remarks: 

All the abrogations, exceptions, and exclusions have been carefully plained 
and manipulated so as to make of the eight-hour day, which in recent years 
had been voluntarily agreed upon by employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
had been applied in practice, a mere vanishing myth. 

Social laws usually have the object either of protecting and defending those 
classes of workers who are not able to protect and defend themselves or of legally 
normalizing a state of affairs already existing and achieved. 

The Italian “eight-hour law,’”’ however, brings about the strange result of 
permitting employers to make existing conditions worse, conditions which, as 
practice has shown, by no means injuriously affect the economic requirements of 
production. 

Thus, the workers find the law an inefficient or even injurious instrument 
rather than a protective measure. For many classes of workers it reopens the 
struggle, with the drawback that the conditions created by the new régime do not 
even allow the development of free and concerted trade-union action. 


Agriculture.—Decree No. 1956 of September 10, 1923, regulates 
the application of the eight-hour day in agriculture. It provides 
that the decree of March 15, 1923, fixing the normal hours of actual 
work at 8 per day or 48 per week shall apply to the cultivation of land 
and forests and all complementary or accessory work connected with 
it, such as care of plants, irrigation, care and raising of animals, and 
the preparation, conservation, transformation, and transport of 
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animal or forestal products. It is, however, to apply only to casual 


ublie Hi yorkers (aventizi) and permanently employed farm hands who per- 
less yy form work of the kinds enumerated above for wages and not on a 
y the partnership basis. The decree states explicitly that the eight-hour 
y Ine day shall not apply to métayers (mezzadr7) and, on large and medium- 


jzed farms, to persons employed in a technical or supervisory 
capacity that does not require even occasional participation in manual 
work. 

In agriculture and forestry, rest periods during working hours and 


nless 


the time spent in going to and returning from the place of work, as 

- well as the time required for hammering scythes to straighten edges 
) are not to be considered as time spent in actual work. 

iting The period during which the 8-hour day or 48-hour week may be 

rk to exceeded on account of seasonal requirements is limited by the decree 


to three months during one year. Unless otherwise agreed upon by 
the interested parties the hours of labor during this period may not 
exceed 10 per day or 60 per week. 

If weather conditions make it impossible to work the normal eight 
hours on some days, the employer may order his workers to make up 
the lost time on subsequent days without extra remuneration, the 
maximum daily hours of labor, however, not to exceed ten. 


il ion 
nical 


Vv to 
lytie 
| Hours of Labor of Employees of State Railways. 
126, wikis : : :' 
™~ THE eight-hour day for the whole of the personnel of the Italian 


State Railway was established by the decree of June 8, 1919. 


if Section 1 of this decree provides that “all persons employed on the 
sae State railways, with certain exceptions to be determined by the Minis- 
ora. (gter of Railways and Maritime Transport, taking into account the 
tive [conditions of service of the different grades and classes of employees, 
rich (all work not more than eight hours per day and shall be entitled to 
‘og| one day’s rest per week.” The eight-hour day thus provided for was 
first introduced on July 1, 1919. It was gradually applied to the 
is various classes of workers, and by April, 1921, it was in operation 
care among all classes. | : 
ae General regulations.—With a view to reducing the unnecessarily 
large personnel of the State railways the decree of June 8, 1919, was 
hose Mubrogated on July 22, 1923, by another legislative decree, which 
gally regulated the hours of labor in a new manner. This decree makes 
It of a very clear distinction between actual work and the period during 
i, as J Which the worker must be on duty simply for the purpose of being 
tsof Zin attendance or watching. In calculating hours of work the follow- 
er ing must be included: (a) Time spent in executing an order, irre- 
ie spective of the nature of the work; and (4) two-thirds of the time 
not [% during which the worker is required simply to be in attendance or 
watching. 
ates Hours of work are not to include: (a) Periods of interruption 
ides — one hour or more, during which the worker is allowed to 
tual {leave his place of work; (8) time spent by the worker in going from 
and {§ his home to his place of work and in returning home; and (c) time 
vith [Spent by the worker in going to a place of work located outside of 
and [—lis place of residence and in returning after the work has been 
of [B completed. . 
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The decree fixes the average hours of labor thus ealculated 4; ¢ 
per day and 48 zg week. A distinction is made between © 1. 
properly so called” and “hours of duty’’ (orario di servizio). Th. 


latter cover both actual work and mere attendance and may jo; 
exceed 12 hours between two consecutive rest periods. oe 

The decree further fixes the length of daily and weekly ;es;, 
Each worker is entitled to a daily rest of not less than 9 conser); ico 
hours in the 24, and to a weekly rest which must as a rule be : 
than 24 hours. 

In exceptional circumstances or for technical reasons the worke 
may be required to be on duty longer than the limits fixed |)y ¢\,,. 
decree, but such additional time spent on duty must be compensaio| 
by a corresponding reduction in working hours either before o, 
after the period of extra work, or paid for in accordance wit!) {ly 
measures in force. 

Locomotive and train employees.—In regulating the hours of |o¢o- 
motive and train employees the decree first defines ** work projper| 
so called”’ and fixes the hours of such work. The decree then dei; 
mines the length of the period between two normal rest peri 
which covers the period of work properly so called, rest periods 
during working hours, and the time during which the worker js 0) 
duty awaiting assignment. Finally it fixes the length of the norm 
daily and weekly rests. 

Work properly so called includes: (a) The interval betwe. 
arrival of the train on which the worker is employed (actual tim 
arrival, if the train is late) and departure on the same tr: 
another, if this interval between two schedule journeys do: 
exceed two hours for locomotive employees and 90 minutes fv 
trainmen; (6) two-thirds of the time spent by the worker in tra 
by train, on order, but without working, from one place to an 
in order to start work or to return after the work is performed: 

(c) half of the time spent on duty away from home awaiting a- 
ment. 

The total period of such work between two normal periods 0 
must not as a rule exceed 10 hours, and for locomotive engineers 
firemen on express trains 9 hours. The full period between tw: 
normal rest periods, ncluding rest periods during working how 
and time spent awaiting assignment, must not exceed 12 hour 
This maximum may be increased to 14 hours if the period of wor 
properly so called does not exceed 8 hours and is interrupted 
rest period of not less than 4 hours. 

The normal minimum daily rest at home shall be 14 hours (15 for 
locomotive engineers and firemen), which may be reduced iv !2 
hours if the preceding period of work does not exceed six | 
(five hours for the engine personnel). The minimum daily res! 
away from home is to be eight hours, which may be reduced to seve! 
hours, provided that the reduction is made up before or after, 10 
pitetasiabity at home. The weekly rest may not be less than 36 lio 

Maintenance-of-way employees.—The daily hours of labor of s:°- 
tion hands are to be fixed, according to the seasons and locali‘i>. 
between a minimum of seven and one-half and a maximum of «\y')' 
hours. Section hands shall take their weekly rest on Sundays. 0! 
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which day only one trackwalker shall be on duty in each section 
and half of each section gang shall be in readiness subject to call. 

Women acting as railroad guards shall not perform night duty, 
which shall be exclusively performed by men. . 

Shop workers.—The daily hours of labor of shop workers shall, as 
a rule, be divided into two periods by a rest period of at least two 
hours. If local conditions require it, this rest period may be reduced 
to half an hour. On Sundays the shops shall be closed and the 
workers have the entire day off. 

Office personnel.—The daily hours of labor of office employees 
shall be seven, divided into two periods by an interruption of at 
least two hours. This rest of two hours may be reduced to not less 
than half an hour if local conditions or the nature of the work require 
it. On Sundays the employees are to be off duty the entire day. 
On legal holidays half the personnel shall be on duty for half the 
daily hours of labor and then be relieved by the other half for the 
remaining hours. 
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Recent Mimmum Wage Orders—Minnesota. 


ARTICULAR interest attaches to the administration of State 
minimum wage laws, in view of the action of the United States 
Supreme Court in holding the minimum wage law of the Dic. 

trict of Columbia unconstitutional. There was a natural feeling 
that all compulsory laws would be affected, and that probably only 
the noncompulsory statute of Massachusetts could survive. Hovw- 
ever, taking the decision as rendered to apply only to the particular 
points raised in the law for the District, the States generally have pro- 
ceeded with the administration of the laws under their jurisdiction, 
A statement submitted by the division of women and children of the 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota discloses the activities of that 
division for the calendar year 1923, in respect to minimum wage ad- 
justments. These adjustments were euhettinde of wages due to 
employees by reason of the employers’ failure to conform to the 
standards established in the minimum wage order covering their 
business. ‘In many instances they did not understand that they 
must pay the full minimum wage for a week of 48 hours, even though 
they offered their employees but 40 hours of work. Nor did they 
understand that they must pay for holidays when the wage otherwise 
would fall below the minimum set by the wage order.”’ 

The wage collections involved 316 firms and benefited 2,561 em- 
ployees. These were distributed over 64 cities and towns in thie 
State, so that “‘a wide educational value”’ is felt to attach to the 
enforcement activities. The total amount of wage adjustments for 
the year was $23,488.52. During the calendar year the five investi- 
gators of the division visited 132 towns in the State outside of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, for the purpose of acquainting employers o/ 
women and minors with the requirements of the laws affecting suc! 
employees—including not only the minimum wage law but also the 
sanitation code and the laws on hours of labor for women and 
on child labor. 





oe 


Establishment of Minimum Wage in South Dakota. 
flew State of South Dakota in 1923 took its place with the small 


number of jurisdictions in which a minimum wage is esta)- 
lished for women and girls. A statutory rate was established 
by the legislature, which fixed $12 as the weekly minimum to be paid 
any woman or girl over the age of 14 years in any factory, workshop, 
mechanical or mercantile establishment, laundry, hotel, restaurant, 
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MINIMUM WAGE, 95 
If employment is for less than a week a propor- 
to be paid. A civil action will lie for the recovery © 
smaller wage than the minimum has been paid, 
notwithstanding any agreement to work for such smaller wage. Ap- 
prentices OF learners may be engaged at a lower rate, but an employer 
desiring to make such arrangement must, within 10 days after their 
employment, report their names to the industrial commissioner and 
obtain his permission for such employment. Special permits may 
,iso be issued in the case of women mentally or physically deficient or 


disabled. 


or packing house. 
tionate amount 1s 
anv balance where a 
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Child Labor in Delaware.' 


RESOLUTION adopted January 22, 1923, at a conference of 
A the Wilmington Board of Public Education provided ‘tha; 
on and after September 1, 1923, it shall be required that th 
eighth yearly grade of the elementary school be completed before i\jo 
child is eligible to receive a work permit.” Since the last-mention«« 
date, therefore, all Delaware children up to 16 years of age “‘ must have 
completed eight yearly grades before they may leave their sc} 
work and engage as wage earners.”’ 

In 1923 the child labor inspector made 1,033 inspections. Wit\)in 
that period there was only one prosecution and conviction for violating 
the 8-hour law. The labor commission is pleased with the coopera 
of employers. 

The following table shows for 1917 to 1923 the number of wo 
certificates issued for full-time work and the number of provisio 
working certificates issued permitting boys of 12 years of age and ov 
and girls of 14 years of age and over to be employed except \ 
these children are obliged to attend school: 


NUMBER OF WORK PERMITS ISSUED TO CHILDREN IN DELAWARE, i917 t 








Number of certificates issued for— 





Year. Full-time work. Work outside of schoo! 


Boys. Girls. Total. | Boys. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















ee a co a 488 288 7 ae a 
8 REE eg ee A, ~ tT Pilg et 428 302 730 | 420 268 
eh as be he cwawin dnmusebewcdds edealt 298 217 515 197 32 
ST Se es eee Se 269 213 482 202 31 
Tod ac tavban sictgaltess sidcacseteel 77 94 171 | 124 13 | 
ee ee ee 178 245 423 °| 95 22 | 
I 216 214 430 | 313 55 








In 1923, 473 children received reissues of general employmen' 
certificates and 669 children age certificates showing the children | 
be over 16 years of age and outside the provisions of the child labo: 
laws. 





1Delaware. Labor Commission. Annual report, 1923. 6 pp., typewritten. 
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Employment of Minors in Maine. 


HE deputy commissioner of labor of Maine reports: that on 
January 1, 1924, there were only 192 minors employed in that 
State under work permits, while the total number of persons 

employed in manufacturing and mechanical establishments approxi- 
mated 111,000. 

At its 1923 session the Maine Legislature by an amendment to the 
34-hour law made it unlawful to employ children under 16 years of 
age more than 8 hours a day in a manufacturing or mechanical estab- 




















8 ot lishment. The passage of this legislation has substantially aided in 
| hat reducing the number of minors employed in the State. 
— The decrease in child labor in Maine from 1918 to 1923 is shown in 
ve the following statement: 
ner 
Lave NUMBER OF MINORS EMPLOYED IN MAINE UNDER WORK PERMITS, 1918 TO 1923. 
hoo) | 
Minors employed under | 
| permit. 
— Year ee 
ting | Highest | Lowest 
LLON number. | number. 
TK ee Sarees a ae 2,170 860 
| Ss ooane LEE PEER, Seat: 1, 545 | 826 | 
Lal PT ROEGS cebEN IN ds. hick. WITS cde 1, 226 367 | 
ver | 1921 ae O06 « os £400.02 0 0eb cosbeaeoce sebrece 862 257 } 
we RBS 6) aS 679 212 | 
nen ee, 52 J... dah. ob . 665g 8S 4. Sasa! 631 | 1192 | 
i Jan. 1, 1924, 
The highest point of employment of minors occurs during the 
summer holidays when the children work under vacation permits. 
As a rule the minimum employment is reached in May or the first 
of June. 
Women in South Carolina Industries. 
HE Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has recently 
139 issued a bulletin (No. 32) giving the results of an inquiry, made 
¥ at the request of the Governor of South Carolina, into the con- 
ditions under which women are employed in the industries of that State. 
The field work was begun November 1, 1921, and was continued 
ent through three months. The survey covered 151 stores, laundries, 
to and manufacturing establishments, situated in 56 cities, towns, and 


01 villages, and employing 10,328 white and 843 colored women 16 
years old or over, and 590 girls under 16. Of the white women, not 
— lar from 90 per cent were found in the textile industries, the manu- 
facture of yarn employing 4.1 per cent, knit goods 4.2 per cent, and 
cotton goods 79.9 per cent. Apart from manufacturing, the largest 
group, 3.7 per cent, was employed in general mercantile establish- 
ments. Among the colored women, 35.8 per cent were found in the 
manufacture of cigars, 28.8 per cent in the manufacture of cotton 





' Letter dated Jan. 29, 1924. 
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goods, and 27 per cent in laundries. The girls under 16 constituted 
5 per cent of the total number of female employees in the plants 
studied, showing a larger proportion in this age group than was found 
in similar investigations made by the bureau in Rhode Island, Georvis, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. The great majority of these girls (4 | 
per cent) were found in the manufacture of yarns and cotton gooils. 

The women studied were predominantly native born; out of 4,199 
whose nativity was learned, only 12 were foreign born. Of 3604 
white women who reported as to age, 32.5 per cent were under °() 
years old, 36 per cent were 20 and under 30 years, 18.3 per cent were 
30 and under 40, 9.5 per cent were 40 and under 50, and 3.7 per cent 
were 50 years or over. The colored women, of whom only 130 
reported their ages, showed a slightly larger proportion in both the 
youngest and the oldest groups, and a slightly smaller proportion 
between 30 and 50 years old. Of the white women reporting as to 
marital condition, 49.7 per cent were single, 35.5 per cent married, 
and 14.8 per cent were widowed, separated, or divorced; of the 
colored women, 46.5 per cent were single, 31.5 per cent were married, 
and 22 per cent were widowed, separated, or divorced. 

Daily scheduled hours of work ranged from 8 to 11, nearly four- 
fifths of the women (78 per cent) having a 10-hour day, and 7.5 per 
cent having one of more than 10 hours. Four-fifths (79.9 per cent) 
had a scheduled week of 55 hours, 3.4 per cent had a week of over 
55 and under 60 hours, and 2.7 per cent a week of 60 hours. One 
establishment was closed for the whole day on Saturday; in the 
others the Saturday hours ranged from 4 to 12. Lunch periods 
ranged from 30 minutes upward, 1 hour being the usual interval. 

South Carolina has no minimum wage law, and the wage level 
seemed rather low. 

Although a few of the women included received wages that compared favora- 
bly with the minimum wage rates set by law in certain States, the great bulk 
of them received considerably lower wages than the standards set by many 
minimum wage commissions. The results of extensive underpayment of large 
groups of women, with the lowering of the standard of living below the level 
not only of comfort but of health itself, and the elimination of all chance of 
saving or of providing for the future, can not be too-strongly emphasized. Even 
when the lower cost of living characteristic of mill communities is considered, 
the wages of the majority of woman textile operatives were not sufficient to 
enable them to live up to a standard indorsed by American ideals. 

Taking the white women separately, the median weekly earnings 
for a group of 8,595, as shown by the 1921 pay roll, were $9.50. Thie 
highest median earnings, $15.50, were found in general mercantile 
establishments (310 women considered), and the lowest, $7.60, in 
the manufacture of knit goods (355 women). For negro women tlie 
highest median was $6.25, in cotton goods manufacturing, and the 
lowest was $4.85, in cigar manufacturing. Of those in yarn and 
cotton goods manufacturing whose week’s earnings were recorded, 
71.2 per cent of the white women and 98.4 per cent of the negro 
women had earned less than $12; 86.9 per cent of the white and 99.5 
per cent of the negro women had earned less than $15. The weekly 
earnings as related to the time spent in the trade were studied for a 
group of 3,475 women. Beginning with a median of $7.45 for those 
who had been employed less than six months, the earnings rise to a 
median of $11.85 for those employed 15 and under 20 years, after 
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«hich they show a slight decrease for those who had been employed 
over 20 years. 

\ practical interpretation of these medians would be the outlook of a typical 
worker, 16-year-old girl, entering industry .at $7.45 a week. An average 
srl could not be sure of doubling her initial salary though she worked steadily 
mn one trade until she was 36 or 40 years old. At that time, she would probably 
have passed the peak of her earning capacity in the industry, without even 
haying received what might be termed a living wage. 

South Carolina has very few laws regarding the conditions under 
vhich women work, and apparentty the subject has not received the 
attention needed. One of the commonest defects found was a failure 
to supply adequate seating facilities. 

Seating inadequate for some or all of the women, in 134 establishments, 33 
having no seats whatever for women with standing jobs, 49 having an insuffi- 
cient number of seats, 108 having seats without backs, that is, stools, benches, 
or boxes for some or all of the women. 

Ventilation was inadequate in a number of establishments, ‘ ‘chiefly 
because of failure to solve special problems of lint, heat, and humidity 
arising from the nature of the industry.” Forty-four of the 99 tex- 
tile mills and 8 of the 14 laundries were without any devices for 
artificial ventilation. Fire hazards were found in 97 establishments, 
the common drinking cup was in use in 25, washing facilities were 
quite commonly insufficient, and toilet accommodations were not 
up to standard requirements for some or all of the women in 134 
establishments. On the other hand, much attention seemed to be 
paid to cleanliness. 

The report on cleanliness in the South Carolina establishments covered by 
the survey was unusually favorable, since the workrooms in 120 of the 152 
plants were reported clean. ‘This record is especially creditable because of the 
large number of textile mills included. The dust and lint generated in the 
manufacture of textiles make the cleaning of workrooms in textile mills a more 
difficult task than in most other factories. 

In general, the conclusion is reached that there is need for much 
improvement in the industrial life of the majority of wage-earning 
women in the State. Credit is given to the employers who have 
already established good conditions, but it is poimted out that the 
. a 5 od . . 
State can not afford to rest on the efforts of these progressive citi- 
zens, and that definite action is required for the betterment of the 
situation. 

Since the effects of industrial evils can not be confined within the walls of 
the workshop, but spread into the homes of the workers and into the life of the 
community, the cooperation of all forces in the State is imperative for the estab- 
lishment of higher industrial standards. 


eee 


Child Labor Commission in Shanghai, China.’ 





HE Chinese Government has in recent months evinced a desire 
to improve conditions in mills and factories under its juris- 
diction, and in line with this purpose, and with the idea of 

securing uniform legislation both in cal oat of the Foreign Settle- 
ment, the Shanghai Municipal Council appointed a child labor com- 





‘Municipal Gazette, Shanghai, China, June 14 and July 5, 1923. 
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mission on June 22, 1923. The commission, which was made up of 
ten members, three of whom were Chinese, was instructed { 


O Make 

a. study of the conditions of child labor in Shanghai and yj, ae 

and to make recommendations to the council regarding the recy), 

tions to be applied to child labor in the Foreign Settlement os 
Shanghai. 

It was recognized that there are practical difficulties in the way «s 


these reforms, among them being the desire of the parents for jij. 
immediate financial gain resulting from their children’s work. Hoy. 
ever, the need for a proper solution of the child labor problem }ot) 
from a business and a social point of view is generally realize. 

In connection with this reform movement it is reported? that » 
“protector of working children’”’ has been eden m Hongkong 
who is empowered to enter and investigate any establishment why, 
children are employed, for the purpose of ascertaining if the rev! 
tions are being properly enforced. These regulations apply to | 
hours of labor, which may not exceed nine a day, with at le: 
day’s rest each week, and to general working conditions. 


2New York Times, January 20, 1924, section 8, page 5. 
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| up of 
take [¥Qutput Under Different Shift Systems in the English Glass Industry. 
liMity 
eguls. HE Industrial Fatigue Research Board of Great Britain 
ent of T has recently published the results' of an inquiry under- 
taken to determine the comparative output under 10-hour 
vay of fZand 8-hour shifts in glass factories. The investigation was begun 
or the [early in 1922, and was limited to what is known as the Yorkshire 
How. Hdistrict. In the industry as a whole so many different kinds of 
i both Particles are manufactured, and the methods of manufacture and the 
cl. jours worked vary so widely that the investigators felt it would be 
hat a PE difficult, in a general study, to obtain reliable data in comparable 
ekong [Rshape, but in this special district conditions were unusually favorable 
Where [for a study of the kind proposed. Previous to July, 1919, the 
vula- JZ working-day had consisted of two 10-hour shifts, but at that date a 


rearrangement took place, and three 8-hour shifts were established. 
Both before and after this change the workers were paid by results. 
Moreover, it was customary for them to work in certain groups, three 
or five men working together in the production of one article; figures 
showing the output of identical groups under the two systems were 
obtainable. In addition, the glass industry in Yorkshire is largely 
devoted to bottle making, and thus variability in the product, with 
its inevitable effect upon output, was eliminated. 

The following table shows the effect on the hourly output of 
changing from the 10-hour to the 8-hour shift in various factories 
manufacturing specified kinds of bottles by hand and by semiauto- 
matic processes: 


EFFECT OF SHORTENED HOURS ON HOURLY OUTPUT IN BRITISH GLASS FACTORIES. 






































Hourly output. Hourly output. 
_ Increase | Increase 
Fa ind kind of bottle | in Sas | Factory and kind of bottle jin 8 as 
made, 10 jo, |} com- | made, 10- com- 
R-} 7 | | 
hour shift. pared | hour aa pared 
shift. | ~ * | with 10 shift. | ~~ * | with 10 
{ } hour | | hour 
| shift. | shift. 
| | 
Hand processes. | Percent.|| Hand processes—Concld. | Percent. 
tery Ne. 2% Factory No. 3: 
: pat a ats ; ( | ‘ 
a eS 200.71 196.9} @1.9 4-02. flats............... 168. 0 | 190. 8 &9 
St oie <- > a 10-oz. rounds........... 141.6 | 157.2 10.9 
COR. Biiseceenssabun «. 153. 6 | 152. 9 a0.5 : 7 : ~g 
oF - ee mameny 145.4 | 151.2 3.9], Pints. . Beaan as e¢ weet eS 
20-oz. corbymS.......... 113. 8| 124. 4 9. 3 || PD oo oy Ragrseye ven: —_—s N2. 
“£02. COFDYDS........-. 106. 2 | 121. 14.07 6-0z. medical .:......... 150.6 | 169.7 | 12.6 
2-02. COFDYNS.....0.--- 88. 8 | 106. 2 19. 6 8-oz. medical 140, 4 | 159.5 13. 6 
\)-oz. corbyns..........| 44.8] 53.9 20. 3 aq es ; sei = 
%)-0z. corbyms........ ot aes 4% 22.3 ited , we 
Factor y No. 9) Semiautomatic processes. | 
eer deensescos..4 20%. 3 | ZER4 11.7 Factory No. 3: 
302%. ..c000 betetbeebens- 210. 8 | 225.1 6.8 eee! ee 15.65 | 16, 48 | 5.3 
108... sstuttinneance: 420 01 986.3 5.0 || Factory No. 5: | 
GOS. .,.650 SEs bok «an 193. 2 | 205. 1 6.2 See eee 10.54) 14.26 | 35.3 
BOE. sche sedececossece Ut. 41 107. © 2.9 || Factory No. 6: 
1008. segues Aiatid « whi 175. 0| 186. 7 6.6 SE te cnt, tebsiches 10.13 | 10.70 | 5.6 
12 OS . cceuaiiiedbdsodee 164. 6 | 176. 0 6.9 Se 8.42 | 9.28 | 10,2 
16 OS. .chbopbeddacedesss 139.6 | 155.8 11.6 
| 
} | 




















a Decrease. 


| Great Britain, Industrial Fatigue Research Board. A comparison of different shift systems in the 
) “lass trade, by E. Farmer. London, 1924. Report No. 24. 
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The investigation showed that whether the workers were eneyoa) 
in hand work or semiautomatic processes, the decrease in hou;. se 
followed by an increase in hourly output. This did not compens,;, 


fully for the decrease in hours, so that the output per shift yy. 

reater under the 10-hour than under the 8-hour system. Since 

owever, the 8-hour system made it possible to operate the factoyic. 
for 24 hours, the daily output was increased under the three-shj\; 
system. In three of the factories in which hand processes prey aile, 
an interesting variation was observed. It was found that the jp. 
crease in the hourly output under the short shift tended to be create 
when heavy bottles were being made than when the men yo, 
working on light bottles. 


This is interesting, not only in view of the already known fact that the periog 
over which the human body can profitably continue to do work involving heyy 
muscular effort varies inversely with the arduousness of the work, but als 
because it illustrates the difference between the fatigue due to heavy muiseylay 
effort and fatigue due to the constant repetition of a group of intricately eo. 
ordinated movements, involving conscious supervision but comparatively litt). 
muscular effort. These records seem to indicate that heavy muscular wor 


re) 


involves a type of fatigue which can be alleviated by shortening the working 
spell, whereas the fatigue involved in the constant repetition of an intricate 


operation is not relieved by this method to the same extent. 


In semiautomatic processes, the increase in hourly output was not 
so marked as in the Saad processes, and differed considerably from 
factory to factory. One factory showed a particularly small increase, 
which is explained on the ground that before the change of hours « 
high standard of output had already been obtained, so that an 
increase would be proportionately more difficult than in establish- 
ments which had not previously had so good a record. 

The detailed study of output made possible a comparison between 
the efficiency of day and night work. 

Night work in the three-shift system does rot appear to put a markedly greater 
strain on the men than day work. The night shift is always more efficient than 
the morning shift and not much less efficient than the afternoon shift. When 12 
hours’ work out of 24 hours is done in alternate six-hour shifts, night work is 
consistently less efficient than day work. 


The report notes that there is evidence of seasonal variation in 
output, and suggests that a detailed inquiry into the effect of tem- 
perature on output is desirable. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 
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Since. 





Brewery Workers—National Agreement. 
CLOFIes 
¢ -shift 


= ae 
Vauied. 


Soft Drmk Workers, with jurisdiction over malt, grain elevator, 
yeast, vinegar, alcohol, wine, cider, cereal beverage, and 
mineral water workers, makes agreements on a national scale with 
large corporations interested in the various branches of the industry. 
The agreement, the terms of which are here summarized, was 
concluded with the Liberty Yeast Corp. on November 10, 1923, 


T's International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 


l€ in- 
reater 


v ere 


‘heavy Bi eovering the Baltimore, Md., Cambridge, Mass., and Pekin, LL., 
een plants of that company and such other manufacturing plants as may 
ely co. IE be pul into operation during the period of the agreement. The 
y little JB general terms apply to all plants. Wages are determined in each 
t work MP eity according to living conditions in the locality. An identical 
stricate contract has been made with the Fleischmann Yeast Co., and applies 
to all its plants throughout the country. 
as not The agreements require all employees to be members of the union, 
from fy OF Ht not members, to apply for membership within two weeks from 
reaso, je ume of hirmg. The company is allowed to hire temporary outside 
Urs @ help so long as such help is not obtainable through the union, provided 
at an ye ® permit card is obtamed from the local. No member of the union 
blish. ES te be discharged for serving on a committee in the interest of the 
union. Causes for discharge are incompetence, neglect of duty, or 
— disobedience toward the employer or duly authorized heads of 


departments. The 48-hour week prevails. 
Any employee unable to work because of sickness receives, upon 


reater J recovery, his former position. His substitute is considered temporary 


t than 
nen 12 fm Help. Ses ’ 
ork is Section 8 provides for arbitration of disputes as follows: 

An attempt shall be made to first settle all differences or misunderstandings 
on in which may arise. If any adjustment satisfactory to both parties can not be 
tem. reached in this way, then the matter shall be settled by a board of arbitration, 


constituted in the following manner: 

Two shall be selected by the employer, two by the local union or branch, and 
in case they can not agree, these four members of the board shall select a fifth 
member, and a majority decision shall then be binding upon both parties. Men 
shall not leave work before or pending the decision of the board of arbitration. 


The agreement is to remain in force for one year, and for a second 
year unless due notice is given 30 days prior to its expiration date. 





Chauffeurs—St. Louis. 


FOLLOWING a long strike protesting a reduction in wages an 
agreement was made between the Yellow Motor Car Co. of St. 
Louis and its chauffeurs, members of International Brotherhood of 
leamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., Local No. 405, to be in force for one 
year from January 1, 1924. 
By the terms of this agreement the company is to hire only union 
men, or in the event of inability to secure union men to hire nonunion 
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men who agree to become members of the union within 30 days at a 
minimum wage of $28.50 a week of 7 days, 10 hours a day, with » 


days off each month. The company agrees to pay time and 4 jij 
for overtime, and to furnish chauffeurs with union-made uniform, 
The contract, which is signed individually by each employer, pro. 
vides further that chauffeurs may room and board where they p|es. 
and that a driver’s work includes the making of minor repairs, but 
no washing of vehicles. Employees are protected against discriiying. 


tion for union activities. 
The following articles are of interest: 


Articte 14. That any member of Local Union No. 405 must refuse to drive 
for taxi owner breaking this contract and agreement. 

Art. 16. Members of Local No. 405 will not be allowed to haul pa vere 
known to be strike breakers to or from a place that is on strike or that is \, der 
police protection. 

ArT. 18. Both parties hereto agree: That any difference arising between then 
which is not specified in this contract and can not adjust themselves, s}\4| 
submitted to a committee of five persons, two employers, two members of [ca| 
No. 405, and the fifth an uninterested party to be selected by the other foyp 
members of the committee. Said five shall constitute a committee for adjust iyo) 
of differences, and their decision in the adjustment of differences shal! |)c fing) 
and binding upon both parties hereto. There shall be no lockout or strike while 
differences are before the committee for adjustment, but decision must be rey. 
dered within 10 days. 





Glaziers—Boston. 


FOLLOWING a strike against five plate-glass companies, District 

Council No. 41 of the Brotherhood of Painters, ecorators, and 
Paperhangers of America representing Glaziers’ Local No. 1014 of 
Boston, signed an agreement, effective November 1, 1923, with three 
of the companies, providing for an 8-hour day and 44-hour wee! 
with no work on Labor Day “under any circumstances” and only 
emergency work on Saturday afternoon. Time and a half is paid 
for overtime work and deuble time on Sundays and holidays. The 
minimum hourly rate for journeyman glaziers is $1 per hour till 
April 1, 1924, and $1.10 thereafter. Pieceworkis abolished. Glaziers 
sent out of the city to work receive their regular wages and not less 
than $2.50 per day for board and room. 1en necessary to travel 
by night the employer is obligated to furnish first-class sleeping 
accommodations and meals. 

The agreement, which terminates a period of three years in which 
the glass factories have operated under open-shop conditions, also 
provides that all journeyman glaziers formerly members of the 
union and now in the employ of any of the companies shall, upon 
the payment of an initiation fee of $10, be taken back by the mnion 
in full standing and without prejudice or penalty, and that all otier 
competent journeyman glaziers in the employ of and satisfactory 
to the companies shall be taken into the union on the same terms. 

Each employer is also to be allowed to have in his employ at the 
shop or in the buildings one foreman and one assistant foreman 10! 
members of the union to supervise and assist when it is deemed 
necessary. 

Certain clauses in the constitution of the brotherhood relating 
to arbitration and the conduct of strikes were made a part of tie 


agreement. 
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Longshore Work—Seattle. 


i plan of joint organization, through employee representation, 
of the longshoremen and truckers and water-front employers of 


























, Sy at a 
with 9 
a half 


if TMs, 


', pros MM Seattle provides for the adjustment of wages according to the cost 
Please, J of living and wages and conditions in other Pacific ports. Following 
Ss, but Hjsthe award of the arbitration board handed down on December 19, 
imina- 9% 1923, determining wages on the Seattle water front, to be effective 


January 1, 1924: 


The employers find no justification for a wage increase based on the cost of 


O drive MF jiving in Seattle which, from Government figures, shows no appreciable increase; 

nor from @ comparison of monthly earnings and working conditions of long- 
engers shoremen at other ports. 

S Under But to keep their pledge that ‘‘ The men are entitled to the security of knowing 
that the employers recognize the principle that the Seattle wages and conditions 

N them shall be equal to those of the principal ports of the Pacific Coast,’ an increase 

shall be is awarded from the present wages of— 

f Local Straight time. Overtime. 

er four Sao. eeietnan<= 2b Reeee+nen == ee $1. 20 

istment lA RG Sai OO Tad, si She 20 ge 1. 05 

De final To— 

€ while Longshore___- FP eet Rs . 90 1. 35 

be ren- Sera) ok. 2... - - pan wet ik, bmg . 80 1. 20 


To be effective January 1, 1924. 

However, justice requires that in exchange for the security of equality of wages 
and working conditions the employers are entitled to an assurance from the men 
of a good day’s work for a good day’s pay. 

This means, for example, that the employers may expect and are promised the 





istrict cooperation of the men in preventing abuse of security of the job, and where 
3, and such abuse is discovered the men will assist in eliminating fromthe water front 
those responsible. 
7 of Also this award egain affirms the principles of the joint organization con- 
a stitution, among which is the sound provision that— 
week, “The committees are concerned primarily with the shaping of policies. When 
| only such policies have been determined upon, their execution shall remain with the 
: paid management, but the manner of execution may at any time be a subject for 
i the consideration of the committees.’’ 

Ne Further, that in the regular revision of the standard practice rules due con- 
ir till sideration shall be given to the rewriting of those rules which are of doubtful 
AZIeTS benefit to the men, but are burdensome and restrictive upon the ships. 

+ leas The undersigned, representing both employees and employers, take this op- 

al portunity to state their firm belief in the value of the plan of joint organization 

rave of employees and employers on the Seattle water front by which this award 

eping has been made possible. They urge that every effort be made by men and 
management to strictly adhere to this constitutional form of government in all 

chich tuture relations. 

_ also 

r the Molders—National Agreement. 

upon 

anion At the conference between the International Molders’ Union of 

other _ North America and the Stove Founders’ National Defense As- 

ctory J sociation at Atlantic City in December last, the conference agreement 

rms. [ Was amended to make $7.25 the established minimum wage scale 

t the F for all daywork molders and core makers, with the proviso that in 

) not fF districts where the union had established a minimum rate in excess 

omed JF) of $7.25 a day, such rate was not to be reduced. The association 
had requested a continuance of the old rate of $6.50 a day, with a 

iting J) 10 per cent reduction on stove plate and 20 per cent reduction on 

f the fF) furnace and boiler work. The union had requested a 20 per cent 


increase over the old rate. 
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The scale is understood to affect 10,000 workers in 72 plants 
throughout the country. 





Moving-Picture Operators. 


CONTRACTS between moving-picture operators and their employ. 

ers are generally made annually, the year beginning September 
ist. The bureau has received agreements covering the season 1923- 
24 from unions in 21 representative cities, as follows: Baltimore, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, Fall River, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Kans., Kansas City, Mo., Los Anvgeles 
Lowell, Memphis, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg., Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Toledo, Utica, and Washington, D. C. 

The national union organization has a form of agreement which js 
recommended for use as far as possible. Where this form itself is not 
actually in use, the agreement made generally follows it in the main, 
A copy of this form follows: 








This agreement made this day of ,19—, by and between —., 
manager of the theater, hereinafter referred to as the party of the first part, 
of —— city, State of ——— and Local No. —— of International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving-Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, hereinafter referred to as the party of the second 
part, 

Witnesseth: (1) The party of the first part agrees to employ only stage employ- 
ees (moving-picture-machine operators) supplied by the party of the second part. 

(2) The party of the first part agrees to pay to the men so furnished by the 
party of the second part not less than the following schedule of prices for the 
work performed: 











Per week. Per performance. Per hour 
RN tae. aks. eek dh ela, | Biiacedi al Gidse nc. $ 
en Mens ga isede eos obliue wliset beutesias oe awed. - 
tienes. Dale odie d's. Votsads J) eediewcn eee eas 


Moving-picture-machine operator___........ -------- ud. ou~» 

Assistant moving-picture-machine operator... -...---. -------- 

Peete’ Gyles: sites So.leu. 2 bie ide oie) is ulleewes 6 ob dla 

nsiee am. Geb eee tds ewuwliulewealiiues: guliodueoy in cul Law 

ee CewUNNils ult see oy sbeles bee Seely le eee be | Uwe ene a 
peneiataoliuce bus eeia.usoUiu! polsuwed | b—becein HL lal ig 
Semana property Men... 2... eee ee ee aten 
Beeeeneetad Joe. Suvawt ilies 225 ee Pa Te ais 


All extra work, per hour, $——-. 
Daywork, such as preparing the theater for opening, per day of not more 
than eight hours: 


SBS OR Tae ee Apes TOTES STRR 
Property Giemsa ease fs oh ode sin /--- desk a: . saudi. 
NN de me. tind cent 6k dine 4 «l= Sdeee ar 
Moving-picture-machine operator - - -- ~~ ~~ - orideersubie tees, 
Ne I i oe oe aso meet «> bo ile seit date aamontentle 


(3) The party of the first part agrees that when desiring to dispose of the 
services of a member of the party of the second part who is employed on weekly 
salary he will give such member two weeks’ notice or pay two weeks’ salary In 
lieu thereof (except in case of drunkenness or dishonesty, in which case no notice 
shall be required). 

(4) The party of the first part shall have the right to make such rules and 
regulations as may be deemed necessary for tie conduct and management of 
the performances and working conditions, and the party of the second part agrees 
that its members shall obey all rules and directions of any authorized represe!ta- 
tive of the party of the first part in so far as they do not conflict with the terms 
of this contract, with the by-laws and working rules now in force of the party 
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of the second part, or with the rules and regulations of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving-Picture-Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada. 

(5) The party of the second part agrees to furnish competent men to perform 
york as required by the party of the first part under the provisions of this contract. 

(6) The party of the second part agrees that such of its members as are em- 
ployed by the week shall give the party of the first part two weeks’ notice in 
case they desire to leave the employment of the party of the first part (except 


dlants 


Ploy- in the case Of nonpayment of salaries when due, which shall be sufficient cause 
mber for immediate cancellation of relations). ; ' 
1923. (7) As the party of the second part is a member of the International Alliance 
28 of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving-Picture-Machine Operators of the 
more, United States and Canada, nothing in this contract shall ever be construed to 
Polis, interfere With any obligation the party of the second part owes to such Inter- 
releg national Alliance by reason of a prior obligation. ; 
Lake It is further mutually agreed: [Any special arrangements are written in here.] 
, This contract to be in force and binding from the —-— day of -———, 19—, to 


the —— day of ——,, 19—. 

All the agreements provide for a closed shop; nine provide for two 
weeks’ notice and six for one week’s notice in case of discharge or 
withdrawal of an employee. Operators are frequently forbidden to 
carry films or to do any work not pertaining directly to their duties 
unless paid extra for so doing, and are to report for duty 15 minutes 


ch is 
S not 
nam, 


—— 
’ 


part before starting time. . a ; a 
f the The theaters are classified differently in the different cities. The 
econd general classification is by hours. In those operating evenings only, 
oe they are expected to be open 3 or 4 hours; in those operating after- 
part, noons and ee, 6 to 10 hours; and in those operating all day, 12 
y the hours or more daily. In the first class one operator alone is required 
wT the and he is expected to be on duty throughout the performance; in the 
“es second, generally two operators are required, or one with a relief, who 
divide the tume between them as they may agree, but one must be on 
: duty all the time; in the third, two operators are required, with 
. provision for a relief or for overtime. 
Provision is also made for one or two matinee performances a 
: week by the evening theaters. A week generally consists of six 
j days. Reade performances are extra. Provision is_ generally 
- made for overtime pay for work after 11 p. m. and on holidays and 
ies Sundays. 
‘ In a few cities, provisions are made for downtown theaters, up- 
town or suburban theaters, vaudeville houses, municipal comedy 
iia theaters, exchanges, studios, and occasional performances, with wages 
of operators varying in a few cases according to the seating capacity 
of the houses. 

The following table shows the wage scales in detail, as far as they 
are comparable. Rates are quoted by the hour, day, or week as 
given in the scales. It is unsafe to change any of the daily or weekly 
rates to hourly rates, for the hours mentioned in the scales are gen- 

eu ip ctally for maximum or minimum periods and are not necessarily the 

tte hours actually worked. For example, one agreement provides a 

otice certain amount to be paid for evening performances without mention- 
, ing their length, a second limits the time to four hours, a third to 

+ of three and one-half hours, and a fourth, stating an hourly rate, pro- 

wens vides that the performance is to be paid for as of at least a certain 

nta- number of hours. 

erms 

arty 
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WAGE SCALES, ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT, FOR MOVING-PICTURE op} 
IN 21 CITIES, 1923-24. 
































Day and ag perform Evening performances and | 
. Maxi- Rate o 
City. mum Num- > LT ae 
hours | Rate of wages| ber of} Maximum 
per per 6-day j|opera-| hours per 
theater week. tors re--performance. Per 6-day 
er quired. week. 
ay. 
1g |2$40, 80-$45. 60 i | 
19 | 248. 45- 54.15 1 
ES eee ee 12 | 230. 60- 34. 20 2 35 |2$28. 05-$31. 25 
13 | 233. 15- 37. 05 2 
lt 14 |235.70- 39. 90 2 
DIGS asc acoddemaneaneenance ies: 45. 00 S Lccncenaabesetsocsele. it... 
7h | 547. 00- 52. 00 1 
a li | 941. 00- 47.50 2 15 36, 00- 
Ey Set 14 1546. 00- 51.50 2 64 | 536. 00- 40.00 
15 | 548. 50- 54. 00 2 
ad SPR BER ara 2 SRLS: 164 | 840. 00- 45, 00 Dil eetAieds hes anita iesieddieds cto... 
I oo oo dn ecksSiangaae od 16 41. 00 ON apa Shoals: Apes, sal epee ee Maes 
y ara ly 7 42. 00 1 
PEE Pe AE Pe K 12 38. 50 2 \ 6 ER RE, yc ee SE A SS 
Indianapolis. .................. armrest fe) ort Tee 930 9 30. 00 
Ea a (11) 40. 00 PR eee Se PRO? 
Kansas City, Kans............. 128 131,10 Pip ccaps -sethoditscadortaaras 
Kansas City, Mo............... 127 141, 25 OD MaGh chi cheits ithe Pb doin 
vee teen 12 | 240.00, 45, 00 rl one 
Los Angeles.....-.--....---.-- { (a) 15 40. 00, 45. 00 2 } 3b 21. W) 
, if 16 16 6, 40 l 
Lowell .......--.+--+++-+000--+0i4 127 17 6. 40 2 | POAT © +E DAD 0 £6 hd rhs S440 
Memphis.............-......--- 16 | 247.50,50.00 BE ub thi obhalechibibsdans do): 
MEL 04 thos ceostan cneene  - 30. 50 fF POPES ie Se ee 
lf 8 | 1854.00, 60.00 1 
| 12 45. 00 2 | 
PED 0 5 5 uk can asccesch< 3 19 51. 00, 60. 00 4 b3 | 33. 60 
14 48. 00 2 
16 54. 00 J 2 
Portland, Oreg.. ............-. | 16 201.25 |. SAPP Eee. ARLE Re 895 1 Oe 
OS SS | 17 | 238,71, 45. 00 | ae Fae 1 eeugsduedbérs 
syed Lee Sil Ri, | 12 22 42. 00 2 4) 32. 00 
8 23 29.00 1 
Set i} 9 28 30. 00 2 Piage’ 
OtiCd. -.--00eeeren scenes senna 10 | 2333. 00, 26. 00 2 | 4 | ot. 
ie OG t 12 | 2935.00, 38. 00 2 
ee PI Ss oo tc cncnes | (11) 22 56. 00 1 25 36 40, 60 
radios ' lf 128 26 53.20 i 5 | 2899. 77. 33. ( 
Washington, D.C............. it i oma : } 5 | 29. 77,33. 08 





a Over 12. 
» Matinee; evening hours not stated. 
1 Maximum for operator. 
2 According to seating capacity of theater. 
3’ Evening; matinee hours not stated. 
‘Included in weekly rate. 
6 According to seating capacity of theater; 7-day week; hand-driven machine $4 per week 
6 Matinee, 3} hours. 
7 included in weekly rate; extra matinees: week days, $3; holidays, $4. 
* According to price of admission. 
*Minimum per week. 
10 For 30 hours. 
U Not stated. 
“2Minimum. 
Per hour; hand-driven machine, 50 cents per hour additional. 
14 Per hour; hand-driven machine, 25 cents per hour additional. 
epcortins to seating capacity of theater; relief operator, 82 and 92 cents per hour. 
er day. 
17 Per day; chief operator, $2 additional. 


18 Accor to whether matinee and evening, or continuous performance after 1 p. m. 
oae de luxe theaters open all day. 

2% Per , 

21 For second and first class theaters; relief operator 79 and 92 cents per hour. 

wan boty 5 

28 For ig -dalven machine, 10 cents per hour additional. 

* Included in weekly rates; extra matinees, $4. 


2% Per week, including matinees on Saturday, Sunday, and holidays. 

2% 7-day week; relief operator, 95 cents per hour; where 2 regular operators, $40.52 per week. 

27 Minimum, 10 hours. 

% According to seating capacity of theater; 7-day week; extra matinees, 85 and 95 cents per how 
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WAGE SCALES, ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT, FOR MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS 
’ IN 21 CITIES, 1923-24—Concel uded. 








—_— ——— l 


Vaudeville and mov- , 
: : ccasional i y - 
ing- picture per- Occasional and part 


Pp | Ol Wages. 
time performances. Rate of wages 








formances. 
; mos 
Maxi- Maxi- 
City. i mum 
0 ; ( ~ 
rc Rate of wages h cos Rate of , Overtime 
P per 6-day wages per Sunday. 
thea- mal thea- enterueamen : | (per hour). 
ter ; ter P : - 
ne - 
day. ay. 














| 
| 














% |, si | 
eG ay 5 CON Oe { + ten. os \ g 16 $15. 00 (28) 20$1. 28-$1. 43 
Raith... «henna bebe bakiad 4<Micaoh’ ids dad th <shbiebessddld | eee ee (31) 1.75 
(neinneh .occdedadac+ss0a04-. 82 52. 50 g 88 75, 00 (4) 34.35 
REE OES) SEER 64 | ema NA 1... Uli! | (uy (1) 
TR ne ieee ae ee eae ee eee 6 16 8, 00 % 10. 00 1. 50 
ye tS Ss re Fae ‘ihe alec 7 36 43. 50 (il) 1.10 
iadleOMGNss dhs ciae<Lsn> a. -- wry SSIES be # S 7 1,80 (*) 4, 35 
WKSO! ville Deedee Meee ccecsences — he «SO bcc ececedsoles® see clecteeseascosas ' (11) | (#8 
Kansas City, Kans............. ae | 184.10 8 | i810; 00 | (11) (38 

“i «| Sa .| 6 | 41.40 | 8 | 16 10. 00 | (39) (33) 
ee eee | 6 | w52.00)/{ 3 | @ in. a | (a) 
PO Rp a TE RENEE PROMS 2 Sa. 5 hee “peta ‘3 6. 60 | 1.35 
EE ee ree 6 50.00 | (1) 4410. 00 #1. 50 | 1. 50 
EE EEE OE SS Pee ee Se eee Fee a oe ee eee ae eee (46 (38) 
PROM col ilcscccscccee mee | 54. 00 | 7 7 9.00, 18. 00 | (48) | (38) 
Portland, Oreg....... ri (11) 49 32. 50 | 6 | 6. 50 (i1) 1. 50 
Salt Lake City............ ae 50 50). 00 | 7 |®! 7. 75-10. 00 (4) (%) 
AO «Seika o's uedaaweed’ A ae os 3. 50 | (4) 1.00 
i Se. dt iia dia 0 ahh atten Ss (2) ( 6) 581,20 
San Francisco........ sgh. 74 2256.00 | (11) | 8. 00 | (4) 1. 25 
\ 8 |) ree (11) 451.98 | (11) 9. 45 | (4 6 1.80 








‘ Maximum for operator. 
* \ccording to seating capacity of theater. 
‘Included in weekly rat:>. 
li Not stated. 
er hour; hand-driven machine, 50 cents per hour addisional. 
Per hour; hand-driven machine, 25 cents per hour additional. 
er day. 
-lay week. 
* Double time; holidays, time and a hal/. 
” According to seating capacity of theater; in theaters not showing pictures regularly, $2.50. 
| Weekly rate, in theaters opening not earlier than 6 p. m. on Sunday, $51; not earlier than 4 o'clock, 
$55. 50, 
@ Per 7-day week; hand-driven machine, $4 per week additional. 
*% Per week. 
‘ Per 1,000-foot reel. 
% Sunday afternoon or evening, $5. 
* Per week; over 7 hours, 2 operators, $40 per week each. 
“ Per hour, between midnight and 8 a. m.; other special performances, $1 per hour. 
% Time and a half. 
* Regular rate; vaudeville theaters, time and a half. 
“ Relief operator, $1.25 per hour. 
“ Notless than prevailing international agreement road scale. : 
“Day and evening performances, $1 and $1.10, aceording to seating capacity of theater; evening per- 
formanees and 1 matinee, $1.10 per hour; vaudeville and moving-picture performances, $1.50 per hour; 
special performances, $3 per hour. 
* For 6 hours; $5.50 for 3-hour performance. 
“ Per day; school and church jobs, $3 per performance. 
© For work before 2 p. m. 
“ Double time. 
” According to whether machine permanently installed or set up. 
* Triple time; special shows, where machine permanently installed, $12. 
3-day week. 
* Relief operator, $1.02 per hour. 
' According toclass of theater. 
® Regular rate for days theater in operation and 1 day additional. 
“ After 12 p.m. $1.80. ‘ 
47-day week, matinee and evening performances; extra matinees, $4.73 each. 
” 2 performancesin same day, $14.15. 
* In theaters running from 10 to 14 hours; all others, time and a half. 


Screening costs 25 cents a reel in 1 city, 35 cents a reel in 1 city, 
50 cents a reel in 2 cities, $1.50 per hour in 2 cities, $1.89 per hour in 
| city, $1.50 for 1 feature and $2.00 for 2 features in 1 city, and the 
overtime rate in 1 city. 


I 
} 
16 | 
2 | 
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In four cities provision is made for settling disputes by arbitra; ion 
In eight cities disagreements as to wages or working conditions ay, 
submitted to the chairman of the executive board for settlement 
until the next meeting of the local, and in one city to the chairman of 
the Exhibitors’ Association. 





Printing—Book and Job. 


Boston, Mass. 


N Boston a new scale was made between Typographical Union No, 
13 and the publishers of the newspapers of that city effective 
November 16, 1923, superseding the scale in effect October 28, 1991. 
The rates were increased 5 cents per hour, making the scale for 
day workers $1.12 per hour, for night workers $1.16 per hour, and 
for workers on the lobster shift $1.20 per hour. The 44-hour week 


is continued, with the right to reduce to 42 hours “when business 
warrants.” 7 

A few changes in the contract were.made relating to working con- 
ditions. Thus, a man to be deemed a competent operator must 
maintain an average of not less than 4,500 corrected ems (nonpareil 


basis) per hour, instead of 4,000 as before. 
Section 10, which is new, reads as follows: 


Any member covering a situation on a six or seven day paper is entitled to 
employ in his stead, whenever so disposed, any competent member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, without consultation or approval of the foreman 
of said office; provided, that a situation holder, when absenting himself from 
his situation, must be represented by a substitute competent to perform thie class 


of work upon which said situation holder is regularly engaged, i. e., a Linotype 
operator must employ a competent operator; an ad man must employ a coin 
petent ad man; a makeup must employ a competent makeup; and a proofreader 
must employ a competent proofreader. When no substitute is available whose 
competency has been established upon the class of work in question, a siftiation 
holder, with the consent of the foreman, may employ a substitute showing up 
for another class ef work. Employees shall put on their own substitutes from 
the floor of the office. The foreman shall be the judge of the competency of the 
substitutes. 

When the office fills a vacancy in a regular position, the foreman shall select 
the substitute competent for that particular position who has been longest in 
continuous service as a substitute. 

The agreement is to continue to November 16, 1926, and thiere- 
after continuously, running from year to year, and can be changed 
only by either side giving written notice of desired changes 60 duys 
— to November 15, 1926 or November 15 of any subsequent yeur, 

ut the scale of wages or hours may be considered on notice given 


60 days prior to November 15, 1924 or 1925. 
New York, N. Y. 


HE agreement between closed shop (Printers’ League) branch of 
the New York Employing Printers’ Association, Inc., and Typo 
graphical Union No. 6 effective December 1, 1921, expired September 
30, 1923. 
A committee composed of persons representing both organizations 
formulated the new contract, which ‘in the main-is a copy of the old 
one. Additional sections provide that employees required to wait 
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ration, JB for their pay more than 10 minutes after quitting time on pay day 
Ms are | chall be paid overtime rates; that hiring, firing, and disciplining 
lement shall be done only by the foreman; that when a atten is reduced the 
Man of persons last employed shall be the first discharged; that when a 
force is increased those who had been discharged because of exigencies 
shall be reinstated in reverse order in which they had been discharged; 
that substitutes oldest in continuous service shall have prior right in 
the filling of vacancies; that all work shall be time work; and that 
overtime work shall be evenly distributed. There are some changes 
relative to apprentices. 
n No The old agreement, orovided for a readjustment of wages as of 
fective October 1, 1922, provi ed either party requested it. The decision of 
“1991, Judge Alfred J. Talley, as arbitrator in the matter, rendered December 
le for 22, 1922, was to the effect that there should be no change in the 
scale.’ 
_ On the expiration of the agreement Judge Talley was again asked 
isinees to act as arbitrator. ‘Three questions were submitted to him for 


determination: The amount of wages to be paid, the demand of the 
union that all members employed for a full week be paid for any 


Ly COn- ° ° . * 
mae legal holiday occurring in that week, and the date upon which the 
— new scale should become effective. The demand of the union 3was 


pare} : ; Aha 
paren that there should be a $10 increase in wages over the existing scale. 


The employers, however, requested a continuation of the existing 
scale, though they had offered a $2 increase during negotiation. 
Arbitration proceedings commenced November 26, 1923, and ended 
December 8, 1923. 
Judge Talley’s decision was rendered December 15, awarding the 


Lied to 
Inter- 
reman 


f from 
€ class employees an increase of three dollars a week, denying the pay for 
Oty pe holidays, and not making the scale retroactive, as follows: 


COlM- 
reader Upon a eareful review and consideration of the able arguments, briefs and 


exhibits presented on both sides of the controversy, the arbitrator has come to 





W hose 
nation the conclusion and decides that a fair, just, and equitable scale of wages is as 
hg up follows: 
from Per weck. 
of the i ware Stadia iaatence $53 
For night shifts_._.________- wb¥« beptcetets ae 
select pa eres (ipater) enifee... oo. «. 2 ek ee ete 59 
est 
” For machine tenders on type-casting and type-setting machines: 
here- Per week. 
nved i MORGAN Sb 5. ond atheeriaser dnenenens-: - $53. 00 
ln “a is, o aint aoe 6 oe aan w ees ons- on OO 
duys oo gg See ee 56. 50 
year, 13 or more machines__--—----------- 64 16iL ee 58. 50 
y rg 
iin With respect to the demand that the union members employed for a full 
week shall be paid for the legal holiday occurring in that week, I am of the 
opinion that because of the general character of the business and the provisions 
now applying for the payment of overtime, the demand of the union with respect 
to payment for legal holidays is not justified and it is therefore denied. 
th of With respect to the date upon which the scale herein shall become effective, 
VD0- I can find no adequate reason for making the scale retroactive and decide that 
de the foregoing scale shall become effective on the first day of the fiscal week in 
each office following the date of this award, which date is hereby declared to be 
December 15, 1923. 
1ons Fe ee eee —_ ee 
. old ’ This decision was noted in the MontuLty Lasor Review for July, 1923, pp. 131-132. 
wait 
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The number of hours remains the same: Day shifts, 44 hoy). 
night shifts, 40 hours; third shifts, 35 hours. Day shifts work ¢j:); 
hours a day, with a Saturday half holiday. The other two s\)\/; 
work five nights a week. The agreement is for one year and ex) ipo 
September 30, 1924. Previous arbitration awards affecting {}\o<o 
groups were published in the Montuity Lasor Review for May 
1921 (pp. 81-83) and January, 1922 (p. 154). | 





Shoe Industry. 
Brockton, Mass. 


BY MUTUAL agreement between the Brockton Shoe Manufact: 
Association and Joint Council No. 1 of the Boot and 
Workers’ Union representing 12,000 shoe workers, the wage sc:' 
effect prior to the 10 per cent reduction in piece prices mad 
March, 1922, by the Masmichosette Board of Arbitration and ( 
ciliation ' was restored and became effective on all goods may 
tured after October 14, 1923. The imcreased scale will re: 
effeetive for one year and thereafter until changed by mutual avree- 
ment or arbitration. New operations or new conditions during 
period are to be adjusted in accordance with the provisions © 


contract. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


FIVE-YEAR working agreement, effective December 19, |'\2: 
between the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Asseciation 

the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union gives reasonable assuran«: 
eace in that market by its provision, for the life of the agreem 

or a permanent arbitration board to settle disputes which may 
arise in the Haverhill shoe industry. 

The contract calls for the aeekche , and for a 5-day week 
hours for the 6 months June to November. During the remainins | 
months the week will consist of 54 days of 48 hours. By this provi- 
sion Saturday morning work is restored for the 6 months beginiine 
with December. Its restoration during September, October, an 
November is optional with the local agent. There is to be no Sa! 
day work during the summer months. Granting of overtime lows. 
within legal limits, is optional with the local agent. The provisi: 
prohibiting strikes, lockouts, or cessation of work and providing ‘0 
overtime pay at regular rates are not arbitrable. 

Lay-off of members of the crew during slack periods is prohibit 
and available work is to be distributed as arse a as possible. Sho; 
committees have full privileges to orm their official duiies. 
The matter of work in the shop by office forces, foremen, etc., 0/1: 
cause for dissatisfaction, is disposed of as follows: 

4. The met omg of this agreement shall not apply to work performed by «!'' 
forces, salesmen, superintendents and foremen, foreladies, assistant foreni!\, 
assistant foreladies, not to exceed three persons in any one department, oe ! 


whom may be designated as a shipper, unless the production of such departie!' 
exceeds 1,200 pair daily when a greater number of assistants in proportion to | \\c 


— 


4 





1 Noted in MonTHLY LaBoR Review for May, 1922, p. 127. 
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work required may be had; machinists who do ne work on shoes, engineers and 
other persons employed by the manufacturers in executive, managerial, or admin- 
istrative capacities and persons holding such positions need not be members of 


tne beremeyre spare time, but not amounting to more than half their time, 
.perintendents, foremen, foreladies, assistant foremen, and assistant foreladies 
mav be employed to a reasonable extent in working on shoes in any of the depart- 
ments without being members of the union. Any claim of the union that the 
designation of any employee as one holding such a position is a pretext or that 
any such person is to an unreasonable extent employed or engaged as a shoe- 
worker, if not adjusted with the union, shall be referred to arbitration. 

Manufacturers, including in cases of corporations, officers, may work on shoes 
in any of the departments of the business without being members of the union. 

All controversies between the parties to the agreement are subject 
to adjustment by a board of arbitration, consisting of three members, 
one appointed by the manager of the association, one by the general 
agent of the union, and the third, the neutral member, chosen jointly. 
Upon a failure to agree upon the third member he is chosen by a 
citizen committee the personnel of which is named in the contract. 
In case either party fails to name its member within three secular 
days after written notice business may be transacted by the two 
remaining members, and in case of their disagreement the decision 
of the neutral member is final. 

The board may summon witnesses and conduct a full investigation 
of all matters in dispute. Majority decision of the board is final and 
binding. Power to determine the manner of conducting hearings 
and the nature and character of evidence rests with the board. 
Decisions of the board will, as far as possible, become effective as 
of the date of the original submission, and the same matter can not 
be brought before the board again within six months from the date 
of decision. 

Should either party refuse to arbitrate any controversy under the 
provisions of this agreement and such provisions for legal reasons 
can not be enforced, the parties agree to submit such controversy, 
as far as possible under the terms and conditions of the agreement, to 
the State board of arbitration (under provisions of chapter 251 of 
the General Laws) for decision. 

Submission to the board may be made by either party at any 
time, in writing, and written notice describing briefly the matter in 
controversy must be given the other party. Hearings must be held 
within three secular days after reference to the board. The board 
may order production before it of any shoes, machinery, or materials 
which it deems relevant to any matter in controversy. 

The expenses of the board, such as the salary and expenses of the 
neutral member and disbursements for clerical and other services 
incurred by the board, are to be borne equally by the association and 
the union. 

In the pursuance of his official duties the business agent of the 
union, after notice to the office or the foreman of the department 
visited, may have access to the shops under his jurisdiction. The 
board or any member thereof may have access to the department 
involved, with or without the business agent of the local involved, 
to investigate the subject matter in any controversy. 

The agreement is to remain in effect until December 31, 1928, 
unless either party should wish to alter, amend, or annul it, in which 
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case written notice must be given on or before September 1, 1995 
In any case it is to. remain in full force and effect until December 3) 
1925. 
Mr. Edwin Newdick has been chosen neutral arbitrator by {he 
citizens’ committee named in the contract. | 





Telephone Industry—Herrin, Ill. 


BOARD of arbitration was appointed to decide the dispute 
which caused a strike last October of the operators of the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. at Herrin and Royalton, Ill., when 
certain points of the working contract for the ensuing year could 
not be agreed upon. 

In its decision effective November 1, 1923, the board called atten- 
tion to the obligation of both employer and employees to respect 
their contract. Upon the assumption that the increased wage will 
result in increased telephone rates if the telephone company is to 
receive a fair return upon its investment, the board granted a 20 
per cent flat increase in wages to apply to all operators of six months’ 
service in the company’s Herrin exchange. 

It was further dlecided that since the purpose of the schoo! of 
imstruction is to develop speed and accuracy, operators who are 
expected to attend the ochodl of instruction one night a month should 
be compensated at the rate of straight time for all time required in 
attendance. The agreement signed as a result of this decision and 
effective for one year, or thereafter until either party gives 30 days’ 
notice of desire to change, provides for a closed shop and for the 
following rates of pay: 


Herrin Exchange. 


ete a tore ee oe came oe $90. 00 
DC Soe eo Pets, GIK: 90. 00 
ne en NN og idl ek sab wren, | 
NE EE ap Garren 75. 00 
New operator, first three months____________- 45. 00 
New operator, second three months__...._.____._____._ 52. 50 
Night operator____________. ; . _.. 90. 00 
Experienced relief operator_______________________- 75. 00 


Royalton Exchange. 


ES Te 6 ee CO Fe eee ae ee $60. 00 
I 37. 50 


Under the terms of this contract day operators work 8 and night 
operators 10 hours per day. Overtime is paid for at the rate of time 
and a half. Day operators have every other Sunday off, with full 
time, and night operators have one night off every two weeks, for 
which no deduction is made in their monthly pay. Seniority governs 
promotion, vacations, and choice of hours. Each operator is en- 
titled to one half-day vacation for each month she is in the service 
prior to June 1. Discrimination against operators because of union 
membership is forbidden. The chief operator is excluded from tlie 
organization, except where she performs work at the switchboard. 
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1925, A joint adjustment board of six members is established, ge ora 
er 3] of three union members of the aeert force and three officials 
designated by the company. Operators have the right of appeal, 
y the [Beither in person or through representatives, to the adjustment board, 
upon failure to reach satisfactory adjustment with the chief operator. 
Right of hearing within seven days is guaranteed, and the adjust- 
ment board must investigate, consider, and decide upon the case 
within seven days from the date of reference. Should the adjust- 
ment board fail to agree, provision is made for an arbitration board 
of five persons, two each chosen by the two parties, these four to 
spute select a fifth and disinterested member. The decision of this board 
t the is final and binding. 
when 
‘ould 
se Truckmen—New York, N. Y. 
vil A TWO-YEAR agreement entered into September 30, 1923, between 
be de the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, etc., Locals Nos. 
a 20 307 and 282 of New York and the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
ths’ that city rovides for a 9-hour day at a minimum wage of $40 per 
week for drivers of four-horse trucks, $38 for drivers of three-horse 
1 of irucks, $36 for drivers of two-horse trucks, and $34 for drivers of 
poems one-horse trucks, with $1 increase for windlass trucks and night 
ould chauffeurs and teamsters; two-horse small delivery wagon drivers, 
“Fs $35 pes week, and one-horse small delivery wagon drivers, $33; 
and fp chauffeurs of five-ton motor trucks, $40, of four-ton motor trucks, 
ia $39, of three-ton motor trucks, $38, of two-ton motor trucks, $37, 
the of one-ton motor-trucks, $36, and of motor trucks of over five tons 
$1 a ton extra, overtime to be at the rate of $1 per hour, with 10 
holidays a year. The new scale is an increase of $5 per week over 
the scale of 1923. 
rht 
me 
ull 
for 
ns 
n- 
ice 
on 
he 
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Employment in Selected Industries in January, 1924. 


MPLOYMENT in the United States decreased 0.9 per cent in 
January, as shown by figures presented herewith. {hese 
figures are based on reports from 7,849 establishment: 

manufacturing industries, covering 2,552,742 employees, whose 
total earnings during one week in January were $65,481,467. The 
same establishments in December reported 2,575,172 employees 
and total pay rolls of $68,850,028. Therefore, in addition to the 
decrease in employment, there was a decrease of 4.9 per cent | 
pay-roll totals and a decrease of 4.1 per cent in per capita earning 

The decrease in employment is considerably less than i 
preceding month (in December it was 1.5 per cent) despit 
seasonal lessening of production for inventory and other pur 
This letting up of production is shown by the greater decrease | 
pay-roll totals (January 4.9 per cent and December, 1.7 per cen! 

An unweighted chain index of employment for the last eight 
months reads: June, 100; July, 98; August, 98; September, °3: 
October, 98; November, 97; December, 96; and January, 95. 

Comparing data from identical establishments for Dec 
and January, increases of employment in January are show: 
18 of the 52 industries and increases in total pay rolls 
industries. 

The women’s clothing industry led in increased emplo: 
with 10.1 per cent, other seasonal increases being 5.4 per cert in 
the men’s clothing industry and 2.5 per cent in the millinery and 
lace goods industry. The chewing tobacco industry increase: 5.1 
per cent, and the automobile, automobile tire, agricultural imple 
ment, and iron and steel industries had increases ranging froin 4.7 
per cent to 2.8 per cent. 

In three industries there were very large decreases in emp!0y- 
ment—stoves, 15.9 per cent; confectionery, 13 per cent; and (ye 
ing and finishing textiles, 10.3 per cent. Both car building and 
repairing industries, the carriage industry, and the brick, g\ass, 
cigar, foundry and machine-shop, and rubber boot industries, 
all show from 7.7 per cent to 5 per cent decreases in employ iicut. 

The two clothing industries had exceptionally large increases 10 
pay-roll totals—women’s, 20 per cent, and men’s, 10 per cent— 
while on the other hand, the stove industry had a decrease 
oops totals of 23 per cent. : 

he stove ree 4 was a leader in two rather contradicto'y 

groups in January. It not only led in decreased employment and 
pay-roll totals, but also reported more wage-rate increases—~>— 
than any other industry. The decreases in employment and 
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arnings were caused generally by a closing for inventory pur- 
and in one large establishment by a closing due to “a differ- 


>? 


OSC>; 
ace of opinion between unskilled labor and the company. 
(Considering the industries by groups small gains in employment 
re shown in the stamped ware, vehicle, and leather groups, while 
ne decreases in the remaining nine groups range from 4.3 per cent 
n the stone, clay, and glass group to less than one-tenth of 1 per 
ent in the miscellaneous er ae a0 group. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
|| employees on Class I railroads, excluding executives and 
ficials, drawn from Interstate Commerce reports, are given at 
he foot of the first and second tables. 


ovPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND JANUARY, 1924. a 






































iin ™ CL | RORRRie (LOO Fis.) Gar | ia bal enue 
lhe | Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
LOVEeS P reer bad Writers cee 
. ‘ s - ay vy ' V D 
to the Tt Ranney Decem- | January, | : | Decem- | January | of 
ent in | ber, 1923.| 1924.” | CRANE.) ber, 1923.| 1924,” | Change. 
P as ' | j | 1 
lings ~ oe nl a Linon; pC acl CERES ae Sore ae 
tha ood and kindred products........ 831 | 178,685 | 173,013 | —3.2 |$4,512,401 ($4,284,644 —5.0 
“" Sls ughtering and meat packing.... 4 | 95, 649 93, 136 —32. 6 2, 402, 827 2, 265, 520 —5.7 
the Confectionery ........-+------+++-08 108 16, 659 14,499 | —13.0 322, 000 276,363 | —14.2 
eaneeedll.... Peadebiatele bs. sochcex 48| 2,627 2,566) —2.3 81, 581 78,152} —4,2 
Cs, WIG. :.2-csvessndasesc eae becteeses 286 | 15,276 15, 002 —%. 9 403,693 | 392,246 2.8 
26 1h Baking .......-----+----- os seecsees 293 | 41,214 40,364 | —2.1 | 1,065,066 | 1,046,229 | 1.8 
Au Sugar refining, not ineluding beet | } 
ent). sugar...... SEES Tree 12 | 7, 260 7,456 29 237,234 226,141 | 4.7 
a Textiles and their products........ 1,486 | 499,999} 495,525 | —0.9 |10,052,903 | 9,926,555 | —1.3 
eight Cotton goods....... bobs set cecil ett 271 165,798 | 161,791 —2,4 | 2,932,205 | 2,840,752 3.1 
rp OR. estery one knit goods........-.... = pd 71,955 | —0.7 | 1,240,684 | 1,177,077 -5,1 
] Sil PUNE cob an eEEREIEES 20s casesseae ‘ 54,174 —0, 8 | 1,121, 833 | 1,099, 846 —9 0 
Woolen and worsted aoods.......... 102 | 50, 909 58, 800 —1.7| 1.415, 191 | 11342392} 5.1 
r arpets........ a = A ERE 9, 06 —0.8} 504,048] 436,296 3.5 
Del Dyeing and finishing textiles. . .... 61| 23,446| 21,022| —10.3| 545,765| 479,010 | —12.2 
{ in Cloth ing. memes Read #4 - dpademccsaace 210 53, 172 56,049 | +5.4 | 1,294,229] 1,426,601 +-10.2 
11 eee co BTS. ......--2--220--- 93 25, 693 25,253 | —1.7 383, 942 373, 012 —2.8 
—_ 4. wpe ee ccesccees v Se 14, = +10.1| 346,122} 416,365] +20.3 
, y and igee goods ........... Ai 9 > ‘ 4 
Iron and steel and eir products. .| 1,387 ; 548” 728 the 16, 447” 663 15,738" 132 +t3 
van? . 60 Sa : ‘ 95 
sae Stracturalinemwesh ap CAE io wate aati a ey a rm 1 one +75 
b In Foundry and machine-shop prod- ; ; , 4) vt ; 
AD d Frade saree hy) eager tates rr: ea 169, —5.0 | 5,450, O44 4, 814, 656 —11L.7 
Q { Machine tools ae me eS 167 22° 907 ? +0.9 758 , 602 749, 106 —1.3 
a 8. Steam fittings and steani sud hot” are 9? COS genre) SE hr 
mple- a, heating apparatus......... 125 36,807 37,063 | +1.9 | 1,084,699 | 1,066,009 —1.7 
- SR ee ER 7 6, 4 ‘ —15 : 372,135 | —2: 
m 4.7 lumber and its remanufactures. .. 945 186’ 409 180" 291 733 4,174" 258 3, 8107 583 at 
Lanier saan Shes ieccaes 402} 107,576} 103,450| —3.8| 2,277,816 | 2,053,927; —9.8 
ploy- [MB Fumitutees  csiiities 02720002 395 aprast | as'oat | —3.1|1,173°498| 1,009'408| —7:8 
pv | BRD © MAE a wanna eee enna ne sececceeces “ Dy oO. ‘ f-. «VOL, — .8 
baad Leather and its finished products 297 110, 545 110,871 | +0.3 | 2'595.386 | 2'599'712| +0.2 
ae 6 6 6 eee : 2”, 649 0. “714,931; 708, : —0.{ 
, and Boots, and shoes, not including Lo tik . ro Yen mt 
ee Ep ee ana 2 83,222} +0.3] 1,880,455 | 1,891,498; +0. 
lass, Paper and printing................. 729 | 1407844 | 139/965 | —0.6| 4'347/366 | 4’ 303967 tho 
tries. yaa st RR TT 176| 51,543} 50,872) —1.3] 1,341,206 | 1,321,219) —1.5 
2 ao Witt 075) RRS 144; 15,870} 15,220| —4.0] 332,545] 313,209] —5.8 
nent. puating, bookandjob............ 208} 28,890} 29,181) +1.0] 967,955| 993,277) +2.6 
wen P sig, ae Ss eee 201; 44,541| 44,683! +0.3] 1,705,660 | 1,676,172; -—1.7 
es a prodncts..... 272 71,950 71,500; —0.6 | 2,149,916 | 2,056,515 —4.3 
nt— ghemn ical. <= NE GIG 87| 18,673] 18,503) ~—0.9| 499,306] 484,015; —3.1 
2 in [A fevmmamiieecsion S| aoe] acon] *h6/.uree| i ueoe| —24 
se 10 9. Petroleum refiming................ Y 418, —5.0 
Bteae, clay, and glass products..... 562| 93,191] 989,299| —4 3] 2'501,152 | 2'364.546| —5.5 
Brick uel Gl Scand nan eene so 73 23, 449 22,973 | ~—2.0 685, 8 650, 568 —5.1 
tory —— A See 308 | 22,977] 21,480) —6.5| 504,765| 546,454) -—81 
me WUETY---nnnneeneeeeennnneeeserers 49} 11,956] 11,979) +0.2] 327,718| 322,800) —1L5 
ant Si ccethcamaccccecce 132| 34,809] 32,700| —5.8| 892,791'| 844,724, ~5.4 
2s— 
and 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 9 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND JANUARY, 1924—Concluded ” ON® 


ee ———— —— — 7 _— - 


















































Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
| Per 
Estab-' t a Per 
Industry. lish- ot 7 cent 
‘ments.| Decem- | January, Decem- | January of 
| per, 1923.|° 1924." | Change) Her “3993. | “ygo4”” | change, 
| 
Metal products, other than iron | 
ee eS re 38 11,940 12,193 | +2.1 | $204,044 | $284,917 _, 1 
Stamped and enameled ware. ..... 39 11,940 12,193 | +2.1 294, 044 284,917 ~2) 
Tobacco manufactures............. 199 39,515 38,419; —2.8 741,975 | 700,655 ~5.6 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking. .. 34 7,259 7,866} +8.4 123,189 | 130,360) 4 5.8 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes.....' 165 32, 256 30,553 | —5.3 618, 786 570,295 | _79 
Vehicles for land tramsportation...; 751 470,952 | 475,560 | +1.0 |14,842,471 |13, 264 903 ~10.4 
ID >< h gatn ads cocdshpeécd 219 | 299,951 | 314,115 | +4.7 | 9,844,947 | 8,832,433 _ 149 3 
Carriages and wagons.............. 38 2, 666 2,463 | —7.6 63 , 048 50,676 53 
Car building and repairing, elec- ; 
BTIO-TRIIONG «0... évaie o cx db ve bbbe dc 176 17, 697 16,333 | —7.7 529,945 479, 91° ~9,4 
Car building and repairing, steam- ; 7 
Sass cepts sésededdececss 318 | 150,638 | 142,649} —5.3 | 4,404,531 | 3,892,878 _11 6 
Miscellaneous industries........... 351 | 217,506 | 217,457 () 6, 190,498 | 6, 146 398 ~0.7 
Agricaitured teaplements ittind «kane 83] 21,496 | 22,321) +3.8| 506,106! 609,398 49 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, . ; 
UE GUIS = <b cccccccccccen san 126 | 101,896 | 101,050] —0.8 | 2,949,579 2,893,139  _j.9 
Pianos and orgams................. 26 7,585 7,549} —0.5 | 236,393 217, 916 ~7.8 
- Rubber boots and shoes...........| 10 19,704 18,709; —5.0 | 502,990 457, 288 ~9,] 
Automobile tires.................. 72 41, 459 43,004 | +3.9 | 1,219,067 1,280,370 $5.0 
‘ Shipbuilding, steel... ...2.......... 34 25, 366 24.734| —2.5:\ 686,363 688 , 287 40,9 
| ! 
- ——— | a —— — 
Nov. 15, 1923...... beng Jie RE. 20) Iecccnese 2$242,626,817 ........ 
Railroads, Class ij ec. 15,1923. ..... Ee | 1°777,325 5.6 2 $227,595,206 “43 
| Decrease less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Reports are available from 4,121 establishments in 43 industries 
for a comparison between January, 1923, and January, 1924. hese 
reports from identical establishments show an increase in the 12- 
month interval of 1.3 per cent in the number of employees. an in- 
erease of 6.8 per cent in total wages, and an increase of 5.5 per cent 
im per capita earnings. 

here were gains in employment in 16 of the 43 industries and 
increase in pay-roll totals in 25 industries. 

The automobile industry gained 26 per cent both in employment 
and pay-roll totals, while the pottery, electrical machinery, and 
piano industries also show substantial gains in both items. 

Three industries—dyeing and finishing textiles, automobile tires, 
and steam-railroad car building—show considerable loss both in 
ooplernes and earnings. 

onsidering the industries by groups, 5 of the 12 groups are shown 
to have gained in -“ ent during the 12 months, while 8 gained 
in pay-roll totals. e largest gain in employment, as in December, 
was 15 per cent in the vehicle group, entirely due to the automobile 
industry. The other gains were considerably smaller, the food 
group leading with 4 per cent. The vehicle group led in increased 
pay rolls with 16 per cent. The iron and steel group decreased 0.6 
per cent in employment during the period and gained 6.1 ia pay-roll 
totals, while the textile group decreased 4.7 in employment and 1.6 
per cent in pay-roll totals. 
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G ONE coMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL 
; A ESTABLISHMEN ) Y 
WEEK EACH IN JANUARY, 1923, AND JANUARY, oe a 
, gant di gear 
Per wakes Number on pay roll. Per Amount of pay roll. 
a Industry. ?* +) @teceme messes Eh By be 
chan ments.| January, | January, January, | of 
ge. 1923. | 1924,’ | Change. mary | Joneeny, change. 
ine >7 | ees viel jak 
ood and kindred products....... | 0 ee PSS Ren 
~31 Sjaughtering and meat packing... . = yp ry 548 re tee coe +9.5 
<0. 9 TE, SD iccocddangunscnccateccccss | ,? ° , 975 | 2,151, 8. 
ay PME eceseveeennvevstennnnvesser | sft nas +0.5| 178,284 | ”193,650 | thé 
+5.8 Ma Textiles and their products...... 924 371,441 354’ +7.0| - 591,003 | 675,849 | +4142 
~71.8 eee sicccesecses 139 | 110,573 | 104, - | —4.7 7,542,669 | 7,419,464 | —1.6 
~ie Hosiery and knit goods............. 134: 46,200. 44 vos | 35 1, 908, fo 1 ooo | +0.3 
—10.3 CME tie ns 05 5666550 cccsccces 106! 36 Be 4 9, Oo 775,210 | —0.5 
—5.3 Woolen and worsted goods......... ro | 58’ 050 34, 4 —. ; = oo | 43.2 
CONUS... cencarercccescscccccicces oeeee 4. om | “sarees | Spacers —1.5 
~9.4 Ouing and finishing textiles... 2 14’ 905 uy, 886 | +2.9 467,469 | 460,990| —1.4 
Clothing, Men’s..............+..... 149 | 46" 563 ,584/ —19.0 317,044 268,176 | —15.4 
—11.6 Shirtsand collars... ... =... 2... 75 | 24,280 oe as —2.1 | 1,233,325 | 1,212,474 «4.7 
~07 Clothing, women’s.................| 100 | 11’ 500 10’ 883 at eh 359,028 | 324,439) —9.6 
+2.2 Millinery and lace goods........... 37 6.596 6, 457 —5.4 {| 342,350 317,053 | —7.4 
Iron and steel and their products. . 464 342’ 04 340° 297 —2.1 i141, 433 | 149, 064 } +5.4 
~1. jron and steel................. 168 | 212/848 | 2217 —0.6 | 9,282,085 9,848,126 | +6.1 
= Foundry and machine shop cog ’ 844 | +4.2 5,832,503 6,474,901 4-11.0 
Pt WB. Soe scccwccccccccsseeeccceee 221 | 98.744! 88.537 | ‘ - 
+5.0 MM Tlardware...... p+. 2 —10.3 | 2,730,918 | 2,577,453 ail 
ras Ree) m3 | zig} atjoor | sna | “'ser!aar | sone | ars 
amber and its remanufact tures.... ,349 | —13.5) 251,333 | ,094) —2.! 
— i See | fa 104,751 | 106,405 | +1.6 | 2,121, 829 | 2, 2097755 | 484 
ies (umber, millwork.................| 161 ,713 | 57,970 | +4.1 | 1,014,586 | 1,154,072) 413.7 
all “a i aR 22, 480 22, 851 | +1.7} ’ 512, 926 | 552. 666 7 9 
Leather and its finished products. 143 | 26,558 | 257584 | 3.7) 5o4,si7| 509,017 | 0:2 
— — — — oo = | = | 81 | 2,648,611 | 2,494,996 | —5.8 
Boots, and shoes, not including 7 J ,200) —9.9 676,532 | 675,257; —0.2 
FUDDOT....00--20--- 220-2 ceeeeee- 149 86,347 | 79,867 5 | 79 7 a | 
. Paper and printing....... veee | ean? —7.5 | 1,972,079 | 1,819,649 | —7.7 
tries Piper am  cagnemegennen BE 4 the Ve Be od ed Be 
a a a | ov ’ , —v. 067,241 | 1,117,034 | , 
hese Printing, book andjob............ | 3) 13,063) 13,288) +1.9 | 257,550 | 280,711 | +47 
g, book and job. .... | 104 19, 087 20 ; : , +9.0 
12. Printing, newspapers.............. | 4391 30° 466 410 | +6.9) 643,000 | 721,563 | +12.2 
-“~ Tl Chemicals and allied products.....|  164| 56, 865 oa'aes | 36! 1°908' O08 1 21,087 | +13.4 
1 In- ee | “eo! 13504! 1 —3.6 1,602,902 | 1,582,441) —13 
ie a RR ener te 58 5’ O15 3, 231 —2.0 | $20,718 | 340,215; +61 
cent ,Féttoleum refining | SEDER 37 | 387346 sae ey} , & s7 | 182,355 | +7.8 
tone, clay, and glass products..... ’ , —s 5,807 | 1,159, 871 —3.8 
oe... 268) 44,705 | 45,378 | +1-3 | 1,072, 652 | 1,219,367) +13.7 
and a 2 OSes 99 ’ 12, 382 +4.5| 281,216/ 333,463 +18. 6 
a 29) 2,51 8,641 | +15.0 174,522 | 233,148! +33.6 
;, etal products, other than iron ea eS) Oe) SL Ae 
nen Po OE 29 | 9,796) 9,310) —4.4| 207,024 | 210,101) +415 
and [Mm Tobacco manufactures............. | 440} 297366 | 28° 310) —4.4| 207,024 210,101} +15 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking... -| 11 1,901 i 4 a oe 2 —6.8 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes... al gens) aaarl cal apaal.ameel 2a: 
ires Vehicles for nd transportation... “| 398] 318’ 3, ’227| —4.5 489, 343 486, 863 —0.5 
S; HE Automobiles........ 1 Sel°teve | ail tassicovents 140,566 | +16.4 
1 carding and Fe OMS.............., 8] 2,448 Ten +26.3 | 6,471,872 | 8,159,216 | +26.1 
Car b: uilding and repairing, steam: | , 2,047 | —16.3 53, 008 48,104 | —9°3 
eeteenaccccucessecscssesss 116 83, 806 72,088 | —1 2. 183. 66; ¢ 
Miscellaneou | , , 4.0 | 2,183,662 | 1,933,246 | —11.5 
own Aericultural implements rovenecees | %7 | 188,472 | 155,700 | —1.7 | 4,077, 094 4°471,509 | 4.9.7 
ined Electrical machinery, apparatus, | , 9,126} —1.9| °479,446| |534,602|} +115 
and supplies.......... ‘ 
ber, Min ‘pameserembiant-<***---0-002-° | $4) 69,064 | 77,658 | +11.5 | 1,727,205 | 2,228,081 | +287 
bile My Automobile tires...22222°222222222. | 17] 5,707 | 6,281 | +10.1) 146,840 | 187,723 | +27.8 
Shipbuilding, steel................. | gsi 90° 36,130 | —16.8 | 1,215,121 | 1,061,016 | —12.7 
ood i BEET estos Phone ones 20,179} 16,514) —18.2| 508,392 | 465,217; —8.5 
sed er : _| 
December 15, 1922 1 , 
0.6 Railroads, Class I { eed , 772,553 ae ceicitel | $240, 964, 277 
ral P December 15, 1923)....... 1,777, 325 +0.3 1 $227’ 595° 296 az 





* 1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Per capita earnin 
gs increased in January as compared with Decem- 
rd: og Be 0 of the 52 industries here considered, the three largest 
miprocer ing 9.2 per cent in the women’s clothing industry, 4.6 
per cant in the men’s clothing industry, and 3.5 per cent in the 
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millinery industry—all seasonal changes. The one very large docioac, 
was 14.3 per cent in the automobile industry, followed by 84 9; 
cent in the stove industry, and 7 per cent in the piano, sugar re{iniyo 
and foundry and machine shop industries. " 

Comparing per capita earnings in January, 1924, with Janjapy 
1923, increases are shown in 37 of the 43 industries for whic!) (j,, 
are available. The largest increases were 16 per cent in the hap. 
ware, piano, and pottery industries, followed by 15.5 per co; jy 
electrical machinery and 14.8 in the fertilizer industry. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: JANUARY, 1924, WITH DECEMB| 2 
AND JANUARY, 1923. ~~ 






































Per cent of Per 
change, Jan- ch 
uary, 1924, ui 4 
om compared 
with— i W ‘ 
Industry. Industry. 
<——— ™- Jan- Decer 
r, uary, | be! i 
1923. 1923. | 1923 1993” 
| } | 
Clothing, women’s................ | +9.2 —2.1 || Dyeing and finishing textiles... .. 
Clothing, men’s..................- +4.6 it) _| |e | —2 
} ewe and lace goods.......... +3.5 246. . aes = | —2.¢ 
Shipbuilding, steel............... +2.8{ +11.8 || Tobacco: Chewing and smoking..| —2.4 
ges and wagoms............. +2.5 +8. 4 |} Structuralironwork.............. = 
Printing, book and job........... +1.6 th! 8S ee oon ae 2. 
Automobile tires. ..............-- +1.1 +5.0 || Tobacco: Cigarsand cigarettes....; —2.7 
RS i Ce oy eee ee oie, 3. * 23a | 3. 
pO RR Sr ae +0.3 +6.8 || Slanghtering and meat packing...} —3.: 6.4 
Boots and shoes, not ineluding Wooien and worsted goods. ...... 3.5 49.7 
CN bh i ih o oclp ahead’ te cehok +0.3 —0.3 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
Paper and pulp.................. —0.2} +5.4 water heating apparatus........ | mB, ¢ 
2 SED SP PR —0.6 |........ CE EE EER Ie —3.9 
ep oar eee: —0.7 +6.1 || Petroleum refining............... 4, } 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Rubber boots and shoes. ......... | —4, , 
and supplies... .......22.2...00- —1.1] +415.5 || Hosiery and knit goods........... | —4.4 J 
Bas CRUE Tine ond geevngeds oss —1.1 _S) . Sit eenteepgES Te ; —4.8 4 
Shirts and collars................. —1.1 —2.2 || Stamped and enamieled ware... .. } 5.1 
Tron and steel...............-..-- —1,2 +6.5 |} Lumber, millwork...............-. —5.3 
a4 ovcs sob Oahmedeos< ch —1.2} +10.8 |} Lumber,sawmills...............-. | —6.2 
SN ES? Oe —1.2 +7.8 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Pee tree” Bie nat iighesaheee deh —1,4 |........ railroad.......... BAA. FOOLS - | —6.7 2.9 
Agriculturalimplements..........| —i.6 | 413.6 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
SN, GIES bo oc cgacanteccech —1.7} 413.5 BIND i. do. + -pinengcced Mois cbUSl etl —7.0 5.2 
spAEEE SC  é an Saideidebcccaed —1.7| 416.1 |} Sugar refining, not including beet | 
Gat hallbing anid repeliiue; cleo. —i.8 +7.0 et... ocawcnnladeubie ile cdi | —7.2 
and r ec- nos:@nd organs................ —7.4 
tric-railroad . . . .. at Shdoks ee LO Li dksees Sa 6 «ange cbbiddwoUaGseWies J } —8.4 +127 
PIU Ais 6 obs 0 son deccdcscscces —1.9 |........ i iinmeunmsidudeceooneya —14,3 —(.1 
Printing, newspapers. ............ —2.0 +3.4 |) 
1No change. 


A total of 6,506 establishments in the 52 industries reported as \0 
their operating time in January. Of these, 71 per cent were on 
full-time schedule, 26 per cent on a part-time schedule, and »} pe! 
cent were idle. This is a decrease of 4 per cent in full-time operation 
as compared with the report for December. 

Only 48 per cent of the establishments working full-time also re- 
ported full-capacity operation; 33 per cent reported part-capacily 
oesten ; and 20 per cent failed to report as to capacity opera(ion. 

‘his represents a decrease of 4 per cent in the proportion of csial- 
lishments reporting full-capacity operation. | 

There was a further decrease in the number of establishmen': 11 
the iron and steel industry working full-time, from 57 per cent 10 
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December to 55 in January. However, as the number of employees 
in this industry increased 2.8 per cent in the month’s period, it is 
robable that the decrease in full-time operation was largely due to 
inventory taking and other seasonal causes, especially as reports in 

































































ity, [i the press would indicate an increase of business in this industry. 
lal PULL AND PART TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
ee yeeeee JANUARY, 1924. 
Establishments Establishments 
reporting. reporting. 
N2 iain . a hice 
| Per | Per t | Per Per | 
j P e 
= odustry. cent j cent | per | industry. | cent | Cent | por 
f oper-j;oper-} |. | oper-| Oper-| |. 
Total. sting ating cent | Total. ating | ating cent 
nll f ll idle. | f i] | 7 idle. 
4 fu part full | part 
ed | time. | time. \| time. | time. 
- —* apt inrres - NEE SERGE leas een 
and kindred | Paper and printing: 
1 ae Paper and pulp........) 138 51 44 5 
, Slaughtering and meat | | Paper boxes........... 118 80 19 | 1 
9° NACK ING. «0-002 op 4:00; 65 92 6 2 | Printing, book and job.| 175 93 6 1 
Confectionery .....-...-- 81 65 oy aS . || _ Printing, newspaper...| 136 ng Pp Eat 
Mgt tic] a8 | | 60] 1] products: | | 
Bak iO@ . <1 nde sudedeees 236 SS fee I l ae 62 92 2 ee 
Sugar refining, not in- Ti a ee So | 107 36 57 | 7 
cluding beet sugar. .. 9 22 33 | 44 | Petroleum refining..... | 43 95 2 | 2 
‘ Textiles and their || Stone, Gay, and glass | | 
: oducts: products: 
sate Cutten SO0GE: bedi si... | 256) 7% 23 (1) SPCR RSC es me | 62 71 19 10 
: Hosiery and knit goods.| at | 74 25 P pass and tile...... me 7 _ | 16 
RE OOGUE . cuide dinning oom S| 62 37 EE ait nao 2 ena aon a Ree A 
" Woolen and worsted | NE . tachce Bs « winsihinl 120} 68 18 14 
’, ER: ek a wink 153 74 |) es Metal products other 
Carpets... .chebiaaces« a i; 69 | ae thaniron and steel: 
Dyeing and finishing Stamped and enameled - - 
RORCIIOE .. ctttedk ae 4 $7 61 tec stak | Siadtiechuas ctenke's : R4 aro 
Clothing, men’s........| 146 63 32 | 5 Tobacco manufactures 
, Shirts and collars...... 58 74 {=e || Tobacco: Chewing and 
Re Clothing, women’s... .. 89 75 20 4 | smoking............. 32 60 88 | 3 
Millinery and lace . , y Baboon: Cigars and ai ‘ m ht 
SU0GE.. cs natekenncess 5 5 _ | ee | EOS 5 d 
Iron and steel and \ Vehicles for land trans- 
their products: ] portation: 
9 Iron and steel..........| 187 55 36 | 9 || Automobiles........... 183 67 82 | 1 
" Strug ly a peaden -| 119 86 13 1 ! Sesriogme one ee. 34 59; 29; 12 
Foundry and mac ar building and re- 
2 ee products....... 7" = a (*) } pairing, electric-rail- a 7 ' 
Hardware............. 9 8 B Jacccee i} BOB... cosccescccccce 92} 8 |ecee.. 
Machine tools.......... 151 81 17 2 Car building and re- 
7 Steam fittings and 1 pairing, steam-rail- 
fry steam and hot-water Baa F See, Ye - 279 71 28 | 2 
: heating apparatus...| 115 73 = : i apineaneens indus- | 
ee ae 70 53 9 ries: 
Lumber and its re- ! Agricultural imple- 
manufactures: ments.........-...-- 67 75 25 |....-- 
Lumber, sawmills... .. 367 62 32 6 || Electrical machinery, 
Lumber, millwork... .. 177 76 21 3 | apparatus, and sup- g 
s to . een cnn 258! 69| 29 2 || ge hoe 103} 87 12 1 
eather and its finished | Pianos and organs ..... 2; 91 5 | 5 
nm a products: Rubber bootsandshoes. 1 ee a 
“ MEE cccttttdennacce, 104 79 18 3 Automobile tires....... 61 56 39 5 
pel Boots and shoes, not Shipbuilding, steel..... oe ae |) Ss 
tion including rubber..... 137 73 26 1 | 
heal ie eee iipeeen 
: ' Less than one-half of one per cent. 
} C- 
city 
ion. 
tab- 
in 
Lt in 
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The following table expands the full-time reports of one-half of the 
industries: | 















































Establishments oper- | Establishments oper. 
ating full-time— ating full-time— 
But | But 
Industry. And | And |notre- Industry. And | And jnotre- 
full | part | port- full | part | port- 
ca- | ca- | ing | Total. ca- | cae fine \Tota 
pac- | pac- | as to pac- | pac- | as | a 
ity. | ity. | ca- | ity. | ity. | ca 
pacity Ipacity 
| _ 
ee ee 47 36 17 100 || Paper and pulp........-. 46 12; 1 7 
Cotton goods. ........... 144; 26] 25] 195 |} Paper boxes............. 39} 38] 17] 9% 
Hosiery and knit goods..| 70 43 15 128 |} Book and job printing...| 59 58 , 162 
Silk goods..............- 50 | 60 3} 113 | Fertilizers............... 12} 24 39 
Woolen and worsted peer ee 30 11 | " 44 
di itdedatenh« wee 58 48 7 113 || Brick and tile........... 84 28} 22/ 1% 
Men’s clothing........... 33 38 21 BR oy Serr ee ee 20 6 6 39 
Women’s clothing....... 2%} 20} 21 - “) Ps eee 38 | 29 | 15} @ 
Iron and steel............ 45 47 11 103 || Cigars and cigarettes... . . 33 26 22) 
Foundry and machine- Automobiles............. 61] 42) 2] 1% 
shop products......... 129 | 195 66 390 || Steam-railroad car build- 
Machine tools............ 23 79 21 123 ing and repairing ...... 115 48 44} (197 
a SRE Sasaaeys 163 33 33 229 || Agricultural implements. 12 22 if 30 
Ss co din cacubenns 97 42 40 179 || Electrical machinery, ap- 
ee 18 47 17 &2 paratus, and supplies .. 29 33 | 28 90 
Boots and shoes......... 44 32 24 100 |} 





During the month ending January 15, wage-rate increases were 
reported by 110 establishments in 28 of the 52 industries, while de- 
creases in wage rates were reported by 48 establishments in 17 
industries. 

The increases in rates averaged 8.2 per cent and affected 7,019 
employees, or 30 per cent of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 

The decreases in rates averaged 6.7 per cent and affected 8,324 
employees, or 59 per cent of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 

The total number of employees affected by either the increases or 
decreases was one-half of 1 per cent of the total number of employees 
in January in all establishments reporting for the 52 industries. 

In two industries there were rather general increases in rates, 28 
establishments in the stove industry and 22 establishments in the 
book and job printing industry reporting increases, while in the 
iron and steel industry 15 establishments reported decreases in rates. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 15, 1924. 
— - a? + ae ee} Pe a ee = 
oe, gn gg Employees affected. 
Per cent of 
employees 
Total | 
—,- — Glee. | A Total 15, estab-|_ In all 
OF | cae ait Aver- nestab-| Ina 
re- | porting) Range. age. lish- estab- 
| geet tee * | ments lish- 
fg. eee report- | ments 
| ing in- | report- 
| creases. ing. 
| 
— papers | sapsaetontine of 
Food and kindred products: | Per cent. | Per cent. A 
slaughtering and meat packing.......... | 84 2) 446) 5.6 | 188 | 7.6 0.2 
Confectionery eee dedeccoccscoesecocececs obal 108 | : 2 | 5-20 8.6 27 17.5 x 
kee CYORcakhs<cdedeh-conaeccccccdtecsess = eee eee eee eee 
' OULD. . cc wwe wm eee em mmm eee eee eee | (4 ) jew ewe new wee iee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
Bait Me OS SS | 293 | 2 | 5-9 | 5.7 12 | 120 @) 
Sugar refining, nov including beet sugar. | eR OO Re Gees Serene reer Perens errr 
Textiles and their products: Bay 
Cotton goods wenn eee e wenn ew ee nen aneanceee 271 (8) | eeecccesccliecseces Ee]*s Secale ees waseclecesecece 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 222 : 1 | 10 | 10. 0 | 25 71.4 (2) 
it i re. ook «. cceecgee caees 217 (5 et arena a, gin ih aah ate oe bere a nk eae 
Woolen and worsted goods............... 162 + 2 6-12. 5 | 7.9) 45 12.3 4 
CorGUs om diedee bende s «o> ap cepessaceceec< 19 Ce 6 Medebocn nels ia wasnagless«-wele hyper eeneieneeeanes 
Dveing and finishing textiles............ 61 hp ET SEE RE, “CR. aa 
ot te es 210 61) 5 | 5.0 | 5 14.3] (2) 
ee aw 93 (2) Jo..00es. ee ae eee ee a 
Clothing, women’s. ............. ee 2 | 4-25 14.9 | 12 10. 6 am 
Millinery and lace goods........ wee 77 1 | 10 | 10. 0 | 41.7 .2 
Iron and steel and their products: | | 
et GE pieba san eeccansnneses 209 ioe’ Suvesensane av cienbiiss cabesienas oe see aba 
ee , 140 (8) j----00---- | beens a ee ee 
Foundry and machine-shop products....| 626 97 | 5-15 | 9.7 | 292 18. 0 .2 
yg SS ee eee eee 43 i re ee eee eee See 
Machine Fe oot. 5. ew cak sd etiwebad 167 02 5-10 | 5.7 | 7 10.9 (2) 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 2 . 
heating apparatus....................- 125 n 6 | 5-15 | 8.7) 252 30. 7 eS 
REE ih be cab ic 77 | 28 | 7-10 9.9 | 2,872 6.1 20. 8 
Lumber and its remanufactures: 
Lumber, sawmills. ............... ndeduhs | 402 | 12] | 5 5.0 50 25. 0 (2) 
—Z  ~ SCR aaRSeeE | O18) 4) 5-10 6.5 132 17.6 5 
PIU os cc ccc ccc peckec cece | 325 SUP Eek taedt beds ce decescl=t~sSethbesadetstlsssaedbes 
por 2 and its finished products: ‘ ali 2 | . ae on 
MUN tDn 6 abo6 d+ ket how dennes eon 133 | le ~d | of | ) 
Boots and shoes, not including rabber ..| 164 1 | 14} 140! 4] wol @) 
Paper and ting: | 
Pee Sa oo. ca so ceddeesccedss oat. Ce “sed os seeleceee Pee eres eerie cere 
Paper boxes........ Leasedcercevecccoccees 144 | 4 | 5-10 7.7 55 10.9 4 
Printing, book and job. ................. 208 | 22 | 4-10 6.1 | 1,395 22.9 4.8 
Printing, newspapers.............-...... | 201 8 | 2.5-11.5 | 8.6 795 33. 2 1.8 
Chemicals and allied products: | 
CET EE naccowcceeetedéssces'ce &7 1 | 8. 5 | 8.5 | 31 8.5 .2 
POTN unk cemsconds<siawcysd seedsice- | 316 (9) eccecacse- De ckerivaseie ee eee hes eee 
Petroleum refining....................... 69 5 it epee eee eee ee 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Cement......... De rees Sc ésceaseceecteses SS OL on ee fosso0scccfsvesccefecccsecuabeconevens 
Brick GUNGMOD. 0s 0ici62k.....2.... ..| 38) 1 5 | 5. 0 20 31.0 1 
ottery........--. Sag aaa Maa a °° ited BP ee Pet et Re 
RS (or oe gee wr | ek CSC FT Hee Eee ee ara 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled war........... : a, ee oo. ee ee 





1 No wage change reported. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

* One establishment decreased the rates of its 160 employees 10 per cent. 

‘ Also, 2establishments decreased the rates of 1,085 of their 1,122 employees 9.5 per cent. 
* One establishment decreased the rates of 43 of its 169 employees 16.7 per cent. 

* Also, 2establishments decreased the rates of their 89employees 7 per cent. 

’ Fifteen establishments decreased the rates of 2,947 of their 5,988 employees 2.3 per cent. 
* One establishment decreased the rates of its 200 em loyees 1 per cent. 

* Also, 4establishments decreased the rats of 388 of their 1,401 employees 9.2 per cent. 
Also, 2establishments decreased the rates of 8 of their 98 employees 7.5 per cent. 

" Also, l establishment decreased the rates of 100 of its 251 employees 12.5 per cent. 

" Also, 3 establishments decreased the rates of 1,022 of their 1,082 employees 10.1 per cent. 
's Also, 2establishments decreased the rates of 73 of their 194 employees 7.5 per cent. 

“ Twoestablishments decreased the rates of 708 of their Aa mae 9.2 per cent. 

‘© Four establishments decreased the rates of 469 of their 729 employees 7.5 per cent. 

* One establishment decreased the rates of its 425 eres 12 per cent. 

U Also, 4 establishments decreased the rates of 119 of their 196 employees 15.9 per cent. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND JAN) 


























1924—Concluded. oo “= 
|  Establish- Amount of . : 
ments. increase. | Employee 
| | empir 
Industry. a a Num- - 
ber | Der re- Aver- | 1 otal jin esta! 
re- | porting Range. ase } num- lish- 
oti in- 6°. ber. | ments 
ing creases. } report 
3a ing in- 
| crease 
Tobacco manufactures: | Per cent | Per cent.| 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking... -...... 34 i 10 10. 0 4 100. 0 ) 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes........... 165 1 7 7.0 30 62 1 
Vehicles for land transportation F 
Automobiles.............2.00...-2200-0-- 219 2 6-10 9.5; 8 11.6 Der 
Carriages and wagomns.................... 38 1 5 5.0 9 100. 0 F w' 
Car building and repairing, electric-R. R 176 3 2-8 3.8 489 94. 8 
Car building and repairing, steam-R. R..| 318 On Se SEES ep he, Se 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agriculturalimplements.......... it eae 83 et Eh ass cc doue’ Cowsegcinet. tana ee 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
LNG a 0d0Ree case dpebnsccconpeccs 12% 2 9 9.0 | 22 15.9 
cs ncpeedbeaccedscsocce 26 rsiddsctabatinab ccveadhsscasSiheccscsscne Nene 
Rubber boots and shoes. ................ 10 PR iso decssccckoovcécceuincgdendinese cace. vt 
Automobile tires.....................-..- , ab. 19 Se Ses ae See Dee 
Shipbuilding, steel........... sueddbebecan 34 9] 12.5 12.5 14 8.0 : 
} I ' 











1 No wage change reported. 

2 Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 

18 Two establishments decreased the rates of 88 of their 345 employees 7.2 per cent. 
9 Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of 400 of its 525 employees 5.3 per cent. 








Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, December, |°92?, 
and November and December, 1923. 


HE following table shows the number of employees anid the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
December, 1923, in comparison with employment and earnings 

in November, 1923, and December, 1922. 
The figures are for Class [ roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


Dec 















































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYE!*< 1\ ae 
DECEMBER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1° on 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more import» 
pations are shown separately, the group totais are not the sum of the items under the respective gro\.)) 
Professional, clerical, and Maintenance of way and 
general. structures. 
Month and year. Laborers | Track and 
Clerks Sey Total for Kextragang| roadway | Tota! for 
= " pists group. and work section group 
ee train). laborers. 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
= Dec. 
December, 1922...........-..-. 167, 989 24, 538 281, 324 36, 345 175, 955 336, 672 Nov 
November, 1923..............- 174, 480 25, 649 289, 967 62, 056 210, 071 109, 819 Dee 
December, 1923...... aocceewed 172,324 25, 468 287 , 201 47, 306 178, 754 | 9 
Total earnings. 
December, 1922..........-....- , 792, 662 | $2, 850, 009 1836, 745,836 | $2, 503, 090 [$11, 883, 581 | $20.53°.65) FR Deo 
November, 1923.............-- 22, 093,350 | 3,055,590 | 38,601,688 | 4,626,250 | 14,551,181 | 36,15). Dee 
ier, 1088... 052 Seces a 21,727,440 | 3,035,209 | 38,224,512 | 3,280,322 | 12,294,083 | 31.27).6! : 
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r 15, oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
~ DECEMBER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1922—Con 
—_— | an - —_— 
{ Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
a Retake a 
. | 
Laborers | Yommon | 
‘ adorers 
Month and year. Skilled (shapes, (shops, 
l« . , 4 Sale one engine Total for 
| Carmen. | Machinists.! trade houses, ~ ase 
| helpers. power ee Bejan 
| plants, Senden 
and stores)4 , "4 tores) 
—_——— - —-— - ' —_ ESS —_— — _—— _ _—_—— 
} Number of ¢ m ployee: at middle af month. 
ua ae ThE ‘A eliwra ree 
i i — 
pecember, S088. ......52-.0--.- 133, 674 65, 359 135, 871 51,341 | 61, 190 574, 259 
November, S003...2.0....0066. { 135, 974 68, 552 132, 269 49, 992 | 66, 480 590, 229 
eeeEe, Ulas + weweescenens | 127,069 65, 298 123, 827 | 18, 902 61,229 | 559, 331 
‘ i | } 
| sc aalill Ra AEE LO AS TaT tee 
Total earnings. 
— — _ - _ ———— —— _ — —__ 
magi December, 1922.......-.-...../$19, 225, 517 Ist, 684, 552 ig15, 842, 979 | $5,000, 296 | $4, 951, 232 | $77, 476, 636 
November, 1923............... 18, 631, 758 | 10,344,390 | 13,664,377 | 4,744,959 | 5,225,699 | 73, 130, 059 
eae December, 1923..........-..--| 16,902,697 | 9,505,053 | 12,495,665 | 4,689,811 | 4,754,659 | 67,913,745 
J | 
7 ert te erate — = 
Transportation other than train and yard. | Transpor- 
Se Ofer ed need gt. - Oe | tation 
| : | | (yard- 
Tele- | Truckers | Crossing | | masters, 
| Station |, Staphers, | (stations, | and bridge| ,, ‘for | Switch 
i pe eante |jtelephoners,;warehouses,| flagmen on tenders, 
€ ~ and and and group. and 
97) | towermen. |platforms).| gatemen. | hostlers). 
| tt | v j | ¥ int a te =o |e 4 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
the pe Bre ee 
; i 2 31, 502 27, 519 42,109 21, 693 212, 707 25, 849 
Cs 10 November, 1933 ..........0.... 31, 57 27, 842 45, 085 23, 012 218, 074 26, 486 
singe December, 1923.............-. 31, 662 27,435 41,051 22,969 213,131 | 25, 893 
5 j H———i 5 , : _ - 
iting Total earnings. 
December, 19BR. . scisne.s.00.0- | $4, 721, 556 $4, 059, 998 | $3,673, 806 | $1,562,170 $25, 039,483 | $4, 639,848 
November, 1923............... | "4,657,447 | 3,932,521 | 3/927/228| 1/713, 905 | 25.575.485 | 4/582! 708 
December, 1923... ... I haldiakid | 4,725,149 | 3,988,036 | 3,665,177 | 1,715,297 | 25,261,393 4,548,576 
! i 
| Transportation, train, and engine. 
d eu alk a a Se a ee 
Road | “ri dl Road | Road 
} Road jj brakemen rs ' | engineers firemen | Total for 
conductors.| and ward and and | group. 
al for | ? > 2 Ts 
flagmen. | helpers. | motormen.| helpers. | 
él Patt omagovOr? “mp itariss por 
Number of employees at middie of month. 
stad ) | vow 7 
38 6 December, 1922..............- 38, 295 79, 907 54, 785 46, 911 49, 282 341, 751 
00 8 November, 1923............... 39, 261 81, 831 56, 555 47, 245 49, 549 348, 506 
55 Tig December, 1923... ............ 37 , 952 78,761 5A, 482 45, 760 48,038 336, 003 
Total earnings. 
A ai Aa bin «oie 
690 December, NES 1 ctlnd edb db biinin $9, 173, 407 ($13, 985, 498 | $9, 185, 794 {$12, 628, 860 | $9,356,228 | $67,725, 704 
57, O78 November, 1923............... 8, 710, 561 | 13,209,052 | 9, 060,787 | 11,836,922 | 8,733,261 | 64,579, 799 
73, 60! December, 1923... ............ 8,150,406 | 12,083,903 | 8,511,439 | 11,056,653 | 8,159,307] 60,373,439 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, December 29, |923 ;, 
January 26, 1924. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in prey joys 
C numbers of the Montuity Lasor Review, the accompanyin, 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoy, 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the nim), 
working certain classified hours per week from December 29, 1°23. ;, 
January 26, 1924. The number of mines reporting varied each wee 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of qj 
mines, but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to recy. 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines 
included in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the 
total output of bituminous coal, The week ending January 29 jp. 
cluded Christmas day when many mines usually working ful! time 
were closed. This accounts for the low figures for that week for the 
full-time column. The figures are based on data furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Surv, 


WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES Ry 
WEEKS, DECEMBER 29, 1923 TO JANUARY 26, 1924. 


[Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geologica 























Mines— 
. i ees 
Num- . r : . . \\ rking 
Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | ;}')) "6 
Week | Der | Closed | Working) sand | l6and | 24and | 32and | 40and ne 
end- mines week 8 hours less than | less than | less than | less than | less than 
ing— report- . ‘| 16 hours, | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours. 
ing. 
Per Per Per Per Per |» Per Per | ,,.. | Per 
No. ct. No. ct. No. ct. No. ct. No. ct. | NO} ct, | No- a) | 
| 2 
1923. ‘ 
Dec. 29.| 2,314 | 918 | 39.7 | 58 | 2.5 | 293 |12.7 | 391 [16.9 | 341 [14.7 | 198 | 8&6] 111) 48 } 14/102 
1924, 
Jan.5...| 2,447 | 883 | 36.1 | 44 1.8 | 168 | 6.9 | 300 |12.3 | 354 |14.5 | 345 | 14.1 | 278} 11.4 3.1 
Jan.12..| 2,533 | 843 | 33.3 | 21 | .8 | 117 | 4.6 | 221 | 8.7 | 304 |12.0 | 330 | 13.0 | 345 | 13.6 | 352 | 13.9 
Jan.19..| 2,494 | 792 | 31.8 | 37 | 1.5 | 116 | 4.7 | 232 | 9.3 | 313 |12.6 | 345 | 13.8 | 338 | 13.6 | 321) 12.9 
eecareany 2,435 | 797 | 32.7 | 33 | 1.4] 95 | 3.9 | 210 | 86 | 346 [14.2 | 350 | 14.4 | 324 | 13.3 | 280 115 












































1Low figures caused by Christmas Day, when many mines usually working full time were clo: 





Annual Report of the Committee of the American Statistical 
Association on Governmental Labor Statistics. 


[Reprinted from the Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1924.| 


LLOWING the last annual meeting at which the committee 
5 made a full report on employment statistics, it was continued by 

the association as a committee on governmental labor statistics. 
with the enlarged scope which the new name implies. Duriny tle 
year, therefore, we have begun work on plans for the more ade uate 
collection of wage statistics by governmental bureaus. The attention 
of the committee, however, has been devoted chiefly to employ en! 
statistics, since much remains to be done to make them complete 
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enough to give an accurate picture of the trends of employment in the 
United States. 

By vote of the committee, this report relates to the collection of 
employment statistics by the Federal Government, and contains our 
recommendations as to the kind and scope of data needed, and the 
bureaus Which, we believe, should be held responsible for the work. 

We would, first, remind the members of the association that this 
committee was appointed to cooperate with the committee on the 
business eycle, which was appointed by Secretary Hoover, following 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. The committee on 
the business cycle, whose report was published last spring, urged the 
importance of statistics of employment for the two-fold purpose of 
showing (1) trends of employment and unemployment as a social 
condition affecting human beings and their welfare; and (2) trends 
of production and business activity. 

To accomplish this purpose, the committee believes that the data 
must be (a) eon (6) promptly available; (c) national in scope, 
making possible a nations index; (d) inclusive of all important in- 
dustries of the country, and published separately for them; (e) avail- 
able for different sections of the country, and for important cities, to 
reflect possible variation in different localities; and (f) simple in form, 
to make possible prompt and general reporting. __ 

Specifically in line with these general requirements, the committee 
recommends (a) that the data asked for be, as at present, the total 
number on the pay roll, and the total wages paid on the pay day 
nearest the 15th of the month; (6) that these two facts be reported 
monthly; (ce) that the industries included, as listed by the committee— 
gauged by importance as a measure of economic activity, and feasi- 
bility of reporting—be (1) manufacturing in its main industrial 
divisions, (2) mining and quarrying, (3) communication, (4) building 
construction, (5) wholesale trade, and (6) retail trade, (7) logging, 
and (8) agriculture. 

lt seems unnecessary to comment on these recommendations as 
they were fully discussed at the meeting in Chicago last December. 
At this time it seems to us vital that the association should take 
definite action regarding a unified plan of collection, designating the 
bureaus in the Federal Government which should be responsible for 
the national index, their relation to each other, and to the State 
bureaus of labor statistics. Im making these recommendations, it 
must be borne in mind that statistics of employment have been 
collected for the past 10 years, and that a feasible plan must have the 
sanction of this past experience, and must, also, be related to the 
present organization of governmental services. It seems hardly 
necessary to point out how great is the need for a better organization 
of the statistical services in the Federal Government than now exists, 
since the present confusion and duplication between departments not 
only cause waste but result in giving to the public fragmentary in- 
formation. The committee on governmental labor statistics has 
adopted an opportunistic policy and makes its recommendations to 
fit as effectively as possible the present scheme of organization. 
It should be remembered that in any effort to centralize statistics in 
a single governmental bureau, we face the difficulty that statistics 
which are needed in the administrative routine of a department can, 
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perhaps, be most effectively gathered by that department even th yc) 
theoretically, as a statistical service, it belongs elsewhere. Our roo. 
ommendations, the majority of which constitute a record of present 
practice, are as follows: 

(1) As between the States and the Federal Government, we would 
put the initial responsibility for the collection of employment sx‘; 


tics upon each State. Each State needs to include a larger number of 
establishments in its own area to reflect its industrial activities ()ay 


the Federal Government needs from the same area for a national index. 
it seems logical and efficient, therefore, for each State to collec: the 
data and to send to the Federal Government such portion of its ro. 
turns as may be needed for a national index. This plan is nov ; 


0 
operation in New York, Wisconsin, [linois, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland. 

(2) That the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics continue to be the 
coordinating center to receive the reports from all the States now 


collecting these statistics, to stimulate other States to join in the plan, 
and, in the meantime, to collect as it now does the data from estab- 
lishments not located within a State now collecting them, and that 
the bureau as rapidly as possible extend the scope of its employment 
statistics beyond manufacturing, notably to include the building 
trades which seem unlikely to be covered b y other departments. 

(3) That the Geological Survey add to the reports which it now 
receives about coal mining, the necessary questions regarding empioy- 
ment, and earnings in mining and quarrying, and that the resulis be 
reported promptly once a month to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(4) That the Interstate Commerce Commission continue to send to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics the data regarding employment on the 
railroads. 

(5) That the Federal Reserve Board and banks be urged to include 
statistics of employment in retail and wholesale trade in the question- 
naires now received by Federal reserve banks from retail and wholesale 
trade, and to report these to the Bureau of Labor Statistics except in 
those States in which the bureaus of labor statistics are now collecting 
the data, or will in the future undertake it. In these States the State 
bureau of labor statistics should make a report on employment in 
retail and wholesale trade to the Federal reserve bank of the district. 

(6) That the Department of Agriculture be urged to carry forward 
its present plans for om cma in the collection of facts about em- 
ployment in agricultural districts. The committee recognizes that in 
agriculture it is impossible to conform to the same methods of report- 
ing which are recommended for manufacturing, since pay-roll data 
are not available in agriculture. The committee urges that appro- 
priate statistical measurements be developed which will reflect the 
trend of numbers employed on the farms, and that the information be 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published in coinec- 
tion with pay-roll data, though not necessarily combined with it in 4 
general index. 

(7) That in general, wherever a State bureau of labor statistics |1as 
undertaken the collection of employment statistics in any industry, 
the Federal bureau interested in that industry should make the State 
bureau its agent for the collection of employment statistics, and 
should not itself collect employment data in that area. 
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(8) That the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics be the publisher 
of a national bulletin of employment in which all employment sta- 
tistics collected by State or Federal bureaus shall be published 
promptly, and that as soon as the data justify it, a comprehensive 
national index of employment be included in it. 

(9) That the Bureau of Labor Statistics publish employment data 
separately for the different sections of the country, possibly adopting 
the boundaries of the Federal reserve districts. 

(10) The adoption of these recommendations would carry with 
them the equally important, though negative, counsel, that any other 
department or ‘bureau of the Government should refrain from the 
collection of employment statistics unless it can have a definite place 
in this unified plan. This applies to the United States Employment 
Service, which is now duplicating the work of the Federal bureau. 
We recognize the need which the United States Employment Service 
is seeking to meet by collecting data in specified localities for the use 
of labor exchanges and for other purposes, but we believe that this 
need can better be met by so equipping the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as to enable it to collect and publish the data for these locali- 
ties. Otherwise business establishments will inevitably be burdened 
with requests for the same report to be made to different agencies of 
the Government. ‘There are also some Federal reserve banks which 
are at present duplicating State work in the collection of employment 
statistics. Here again the duplication in itself indicates the increasing 
need for employment statistics, but the need will be much more ade- 
quately met in the long run if a unified plan is adopted and continued. 

(11) These recommendations should be coupled with vigorous effort 
to secure for the Bureau of Labor Statistics a larger appropriation to 
enable it to collect and to publish employment statistics more ade- 
quately and more promptly than is now possible. 

One further matter has seemed to the committee on governmental 
labor statistics to be of urgent importance at this time. If employ- 
ment statistics are to be satisfactorily extended and standardized, 
statisticians in the Government service must be accorded due recogni- 
tion of the responsibilities and professional content of their work. 
The Personnel Classification Board, which is now at work classifying 
positions in the Federal Government, has made some tentative alloca- 
tions which are very disquieting. Practically all the positions in the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics have been classified in the clerical 
or administrative group. ‘To continue to regard statistical work as 
clerical must postpone the day of good statistical work. Therefore, 
the committee on governmental labor statistics earnestly hopes that 
the association at this time will take action to insure recognition of the 
load of the work of statisticians in the Federal Government. 

espectfully submitted, 
Mary Van Kureck, Chairman. 

DECEMBER 27, 1923. 


A. J. Altmeyer, secretary, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; 
Charles FE. Baldwin, chief statistician, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; Joseph A. Becker, statistician, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture; 
William A. Berridge, assistant professor of economics, Brown Uni- 
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versity; W. Randoph Burgess, assistant Federal reserve jo); 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; R. D. Cahn, chief statist (,-i,,’ 
general advisory board, free employment offices, Illinois [.)),)4 
ment of Labor; Frederick E. Croxton, assistant professor 0! \,. 
nomics, Ohio State University; J. Frederic Dewhurst, chief, <).;\.. 
tical division, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; |), |) 
Lescohier, associate professor of economics, University of W)<.oy. 
sin; Max O. Lorenz, director, Bureau of Statistics, Interstate (oj). 
merce Commission; Royal Meeker, secretary of Labor and Ind istry 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Eugene B. Patton, ¢\\¢ 
statistician, New York Devartment of Labor; Roswell F. P)olps 
director, division of statistics, Massachusetts Department of |.}),,; 
and Industries; Walter W. Stewart, director, division of reseapel 
and statistics, Federal Reserve Board; Fred G. Tryon, stati in 
in charge of coal and coke statistics, United States Geologic! Sj). 
vey; Leo Wolman, New School for Social Research, New Y ork. 
N. Y.; Ralph G. Hurlin (secretary), director of the departmes: of 
statistics, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Recent Employment Statistics. 


Illinois. 


ONSIDERABLE unemployment in several localities in [\linois 
C in December, 1923, is reported in the Labor Bulletin for that 

month published by the State Department of Labor. The situa- 
tion was worse in Chicago than in any other place in Illinois. The 
labor market of that city was already overcrowded in the late fall 
with workers from the farms, from the South, and from down-stiite 
mining towns, and in the last month of 1923 felt the strain 0! the 
seasonal inpouring of the usual migrants who come to Chicago i) thie 
winter. 

For each job offered for males in December, 1923, at the Chicago 
employment offices there were on an average two applicants. [n- 
employment among woman workers was not so extensive becuse 
the number of woman wage earners in that city had not increased at 
the same rate as the number of male workers. 

The increase of unemployment in the State in December is at- 
tributed chiefly to the slack season and to the influx of large num- 
bers of workers earlier in the year when industrial activity was at 
its height. With the exception of October, a downward trend in 
employment has been observable since the first part of last summer. 
The taking of inventories and the passing of urgent and imme iiate 
demands for building materials created a further sag in the !abor 
market in December. There was, however, no sudden stoppage 0! 
the industries in Ilinois in that month. | 

The following tables show the employment situation in Illino's in 
December, 1923, in comparison with certain other periods: 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 131 
COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY IN ILLINOIS, DECEMBER, 1923, COMPARED 
WITH NOVEMBER, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1922. 
| 
| December, 1923. Percentage of change 
| = 
Industry. December, | December, 
| Number Number 1923, com- | 1923, com- 
of of pared with | pared with 
| firms. employees. | November,| December, 
1923. 1922. 
stone, clay, and glass products......................--- 77 | 11, 426 —3.8 +1.4 
\otals, machinery, and conveyances.................-. 375 | 154, 695 —1.3 +10.0 
W ond DEGUIMdsh sd 4< +65) 06b:4.406 8965 055 68 ke cdc ede cnwese 123 | 16, 232 —.9 —.7 
Feary Se Pas ccsecc ener codencesecnccoaders 55 | 13, 373 —.8 3.18 
(hemicals, GS, paimts, @te................... sd nea oes 60 | 10, 516 aan +7.8 
Seletin® GH NE MED a 0.0900 6sccccancsnscsedsqukepe 146 17, 57 +2.1 +5.6 
En Siaiening 2h Na a iD oun tdtuete 24 | 3, 991 +1.0 +5.3 
(othing, millinery, and laundering.................... 111 20, 411 45.5 —9,4 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. .............--.-.--..+.. 208 | 46,763 —1.8 +3.3 
Trade, wholesale and retail...................... oot 45 24, 991 +5. 5 (") 
Pasbbic WMATMIROME  wabs Si 0b 06 5b Seen ds haces ewcieicassoel 69 79, 971 +.2 +6. 8 
ee ee eee ree ee: | 39 18,418 —1.5 —2.3 
ali diti@ Gane) GUEMIEMUNER 652% 60 0 co ose weebwsigs Lacccn cee 162 | 8, 232 —16.1 +23. 2 
otal. all industries. .................-. a eecttceas 1,514 426, 593 —.6 | +6. 5 


| Reports not comparable. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANU- 
FACTU RING INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS AS SHOWN IN REPORTS FROM EMPLOYERS. 



































| | | | l 
item and year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. 
| | | | | | 
| 
Employment: ! | | 
Ct So ek a ca Se Sse a Se ee =e 93. 1} 100.5, 97.0; 95.6) 91.8 
Pes csistwtbenes Geecdes« 94.4) 94.3) 96.2) 96.8) 99.9)...... 99. 1) 100. 6} 102. 3) 103. 6) 105.3) 107.4 
IDES. Cassaweteverstcccen 106. 5} 108.8) 111.1) 111.7) 111. 9) 112.3] 110, 4) 109.3) 108. 3} 108.3] 107.9) 107.1 
Average weekly earnings: ? 
ete Bara delay SP atuscloruces ore ae | a es 96.0} 92.0} 102.8) 100.4) 100.9) 102.9 
Se Getnidigedhatnbonme ss } 102. 2} 1038.9 =a 108. 5| 113. 4) 114. 7] 108. 8} LOS. 3) 112.3) 114.2) 110.1) 114.6 
| | 














1 Average for 1922=100; previous to July, 1922, based upon number at work on last day of month; com- 
mencing with July, 1922, based upon the number on pay roll nearest 15th of month. 
2 Average for last half of 1922— 100. 


There was a fall of 1.8 per cent in volume of employment in 1,192 
Ilinois factories in January, 1924, in comparison with that of the 
proces month, according to a press release of February 13, 1924, 
rom the general advisory board of the Illinois Department of Labor. 
Lay-offs by these reporting establishments affected 5,500 workers. If 
the reductions by such establishments, which employ over 40 per cent 
of the factory workers of Illinois, may be taken as typical, approx- 
imately 14,000 workers in that State lost their jobs in the 30 days 
between dates of the December and January reports. It is stated, 
however, that industry usually has a tendency to slow down both in 
midwinter and midsummer. 

The January decline was shown in the great majority of industries 
and imecluded both men and women workers and firms of all sizes. 

In Chicago there were 3,000 fewer employees on the pay rolls of 607 
manufacturing establishments in January, 1924, than in the previous 
month—a reduction of approximately 2 per cent. 
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Volume of employment dropped in 33 out of 55 manufacty 
industries in January, declines dee general in the food and jy. 
industries, the decline in the car-building industry being proba}|\ ; 
most important change. Gains were the rule, however, in chej:)),.) 
and wearing-apparel factories. In leather and wood manu! s;())). 
the increases and decreases were about equal. 

For the State as a whole the January ratio of registered pojsoy, 
to positions reported vacant was 166 to 100, which was a worse recor, 
than at any time in 1923. In only three months in 1922 and in onjy 
one month in 1920 was there a higher ratio. The January, |99j 
ratio was, however, lower than that for any month in 1921. 


lowa.' 


VOLUME of employment decreased 4.5 per cent in the industries o! 
lowa in December, 1923, as tas with the preceding month. 

chiefly as a result of the customary inventories, repairs, etc., and ihe 

slowing down of production in certain groups of industries. The 

declines were of a general nature and usual for that particula 

of the year. 

The percentage changes in the numbers on the pay rolls he 
principal industry groups in [owa from November, 1922, to November, 
1923, and from December, 1922, to December, 1923, are shown in the 
following table: 

















PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED INDUsTRY 
GROUPS IN IOWA, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEM. 
BER AND DECEMBER, 1922. 

Per cent of increa 
| 
Nove: yack 
Industry group. 1923, ee Rn . 
— with | pared with 
ovember, | December 
1922. | 

BS? Se See eee ee eee ee eee ere ee eee 10.1 | ) 

ae nitss bite bhbodpebodue's ss 64s¢s4 denen sce seevccpeccogebessceesas 3.4 

EDS Aided obnckns owecwid dohde ddebettdedieccovcegteverdss coeds 18. 8 11.8 

PE I won dep camnnd cp o0e ee 0 ohh sonnet svcpos cape crceescocpepecesss 17.1 12.5 

Leather products ................ ee DERM. Gabbe Rahul dake «gh b avbepeneas ced 9.0 7.4 

Paper products, printing and publishing .........................2...-+-4+-- 6. 2 1.3 

Patent medicines, che SINNED 6 bg aa udp cogin cob sh aceesssebeces 6.3 

ee isd cabwesldins beds ovccbdcce vues cvtechesccccoveds- 14.9 

aD. on nn acta ob dk bode sh ots dnncth ocescegend> bccdesccquaceba @ 16.7 

PLO, oS 2 5As 2 sed sn dep svwebbe atscduadgnc cabncedcasons a27.2 

RB ER RS PER aS ae ee eee Serer TTT ret 4.2 2.6 

Railway car shops (5 reporting) . .............-...2-- 2222-2 cece ceceeceewees 47.6 34. 1 











a Decrease. 
1Jowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey, Des Moines, December, 1925. 
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{ urin , Maryland. 
5 
letal : . ; 
+ age HE following figures, showing the volume of employment in 
vil? . . . 
eMical Maryland in January, 1924, as compared with that in the pre- 
ure [ceding month, were furnished by the commissioner of labor and 
statistics of that State: 
SONS \MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS DUR- 
CCOr, —s ING ONE WEEK IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND IN JANUARY, 1924. 
only ~~ EE SS | = : > 
1994 | Per cent Per cent 
ofin- ofin 
Estab- | crease | crease 
lish- | Number} (+)or | | (+)or 
ments | on pay | decrease | Amount of | decrease 
> report- | roll, one | (—) Jan-| pay roli, one | (—) Jan- 
Industry, ine for | weekin | uary, | weekin Jan-| wary, 
| Decem- | January,| 1924, | wary, 1924. | 1924. 
ber and 1924. |compared| | compared 
ont January. with De-| | with De- 
nth, cember, cember 
d the 923, | | 192 
~ 
' he = ” ——— — ——. ee —— — “~ = — — ees ——— 
1] ea ip a eae a " 620 —0.5| $13,437.60 +0.8 
severages and soft drinks..... itnvescuboesedeces 5 130 —4.3 4, 766. 45 — .9 
Degt GN A 6 6655 0 oben ccc cccacececesess 8 1,348 —8.4 24, 422. 45 —3.6 
P Boxes, fancy and paper.......................... 9 4650 —.9 6, 806. 64 —3.4 
DOME, NOTED bose ccciccccncccsessccccecsccetn 6 265 —7.3 | 5, 002. 11 —2.0 
iby r Brass and bronze.............. Sr6ctdigeeneseenea 4 2,5! +1.1 | 58, 952. 22 —2.0 
‘' By GE Mit ois voce gaan te scce ene <sccce ces 6 891 +9.2] 18,303.71 —11.7 
| the i. ae ee 6 1,090 —2. 5 | 21, 144. 01 +10. 1 
Canning and preserving ................ Oe Code 4 221 —52. 6 | 4, 037. 20 —45. 1 
Car building and repairs.......... sn sa avemubtones 4 4,685 —.2 144, 112. 03 —5.6 
CRIS dtl ndanns san << scene ee eee 7 1,479 +2.7 40, 212. 41 +4.3 
rpy Clothing, men’s Outer garments............ omens 6 2,579 —30. 2 61, 883. 17 —18.6 
ah “i Clothing, women’s outer garments.............../ 10 1,310 —. 08 20, 334. 52 +11.7 
—_ is tis doaaue ues stances cticce i 1, 100 “23 21, 462. 66 —s 
ah cc dkcinge der onccehescesecéc f —3.; 2,572, 22 | —6. 
Fertilizer whee aD Se eiilied aie Mn a6. «04 eth e004 omen on | 10 1,192 +6.7 25, 607. 85 +7.9 
FORNALY nccewc +s 000 bode aneetn O5060bs00000s0000- 10 1,184 —4.1 29, 839. 78 —9. I 
Furniture............. LE 1 RUSS “ 727 —.7 18, 355. 22 —2.4 
PM IID By oo wins oon vc cccweccscccces 7 3, 131 +.8 39, 689. 86 —2.0 
— SAR ieeacriegneies ines can avs cecca ct 4 1, 263 —.§ 25, 350. 25 —9.2 
” Ea IE 4 470 —.4 8, 813. 28 —1,3 
. f Ee, i rae 4 459 —2.5 14, 081. 41 +3. 9 
tH Lumber and planing.......... + eS PRD 8 67; —10.4 11, 494. 00 —17,1 
a Mattresses and spring beds.................. ssees) 4 131 —2,2 3, 099. 44 +5.4 
Patent medicines and druggists’ preparations. .. .| 4 788 —1.9 12, 036. 28 —21 
PU ERED EEE Len scdawede icicsibscocecsecs | 3 869 +.3 18, 970. 37 —6.5 
Plumber’s supplies. .......... a ee Se 3 929 —4,1 25, 992. 91 —7.3 
™ Ce Oe ee Py Ere Sak, 5 ARE Pine SP ae 11 1, 487 —.9 49, 653. 98 —2.9 
> U tubber tire manufacturing ...................... 1 12, 234 —10.7 | 1102,772. 22 —7.5 
af Tee DE So-sedemitncmws We seca ig ed. * 1,531 —1.9 21, 681. 59 —4,3 
LL.8 RIE tk how wenencopid-sano.-0caccs, 4 781] +49.6] 11) 408.45 +52.0 
oY Slaughtering and eeost partang SEES ree eee 4 1, 539 +1.2 42, 007.3 —2.3 
5 Stamping and enameled ware.................... | 4 1,172 +28. 2 22, 283. 05 +-28. 3 
4 8 te RS a A Lae a a ! 4 2,779 —1.6 56, 556. 00 —L9 
< pk ee il I 9 1, 444 | 1.7 22,334. 11 —11.2 
S39 PERS Mi ins odnone sdco.shonnpededces | 17 4,183 5. 2 93, 289. 60 —¥.9 
'Pay roll for one-half month. 
34.1 
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Massachusetts. 


STATISTICS of employment and earnin 


establishments in 
and December, 1923, are 


that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSAC}] 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING \) 


TO NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1923. 
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gs im 811 manufacturino 
assachusetts for a specified week in Novem), 
iven in the following table taken {;, 
recent press release from the Department of Labor and Indus: 


mM aq 


ICS of 


i TT's 
AR EST 








| Numberofem- | Ave: ek) 
Num.- | ployees on pay roll. | ea ™ 
ber of 
Industry. estab- | 
lish- | Novem- | Decem- |Noven " 
ments ae. ..t—. aar. | ber, 
| 923. | 1923. | 1923 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts................... 13 2,318 2,379 | $26.64 $3 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .................2... 4s 1, 860 1, 788 22. 4 9 
RMS cn tediietscdopehenstes sees ttpes 74 24, 763 22,445 | 21 23 OL 
ETS eae 3 9,211 9,034 | 26 25,67 
eT ee le ccowccnece 24 2, 250 2,172] 19.: 20.17 
ty IN os noc cln cnn sls cucchampececccesece 10 929 957 | 25 22.3 
Bread and other bakery products.......................... 33 2,173 2,013 | 25.: m 
Cars and generalshop construction and repairs, steam rail- 

I aid, Sect ruul dss So ul Bvek cts ccecbecs 4 3, 829 3,318 | 32.39 33.97 
RIES ee SNE ES RE SIN SR 26 2,413 2,200 | 22.24 21.6 
ET PEGS Se ab Specs sas cones. ccasapeccescccmece 24 1,112 1,041 | 17.38 18. 65 
ts 6b Sa. cucicl cer encectanecacnacshocce 12 3, 847 3,664 | 17.9 18.19 
Copper , Gim, simeet from, ote... occ eee ecw eee 14 831 $10 | 27.19] 27.5% 
oe a RS GOR EE Sa TS = eaten Fee. 39 33, 550 33,554 | 19. 46 20.13 
(NOR SES aL: OS SE 22} 4,949] 4,803] 23.86] 24.3 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles...-2 = 2222222 222222222 2202021 5 ,396 | 6,449) 23.84) 2435 
Electricalmachinery ,apparatus,and supplies.............. 9 10, 176 10,027 | 26.61 26. % 
Foundry and machine shop products...................... 61 10, 305 10,322 | 30.08 30. 13 
EES AEDES SS ES Sp SS Sb SRS een 27 2, 528 2,495 | 26.29) 27.6 
eee ©. se a 4, 832 4,437 17. 24 7.32 
Ro EGER SE G5 ES sa 29 3,015 2,926 | 23.75 | 24.16 
Leather , tanned, curried ,and finished ..................... 24 4,497 4,399 | 26.35 26. 41 
on IS a Sg a ae Cae 22 2, 240 2,200 | 27.34 7.60 
EE eS hy 1 a a a 8 896 881 | 27.74 63 
Paper and wood pulp EN oe) 5 iS SE ee 21 5, 832 6,089 | 25.72) 25.4 
Printing and publishing, book and job..................... 32 2,615 2,682 | 31.18) 31.8 
Printing and publishing ,newspaper....................... 19 1,706 1,704 | 40.90] 42.48 
te cs ele inc cc wachspdececcecsees 6 1, 883 1,764 | 26.04) 25.5 
Cle AS Rn RE Fi SAS RE EE 3 1, 047 1,050 | 18.97 1, 06 
Silk goods. .... SER a £ NS 11 2,154 2,082} 21.10) 20.14 

tering and meat packing. ........................... 4 1, 688 1,809} 25.75} 27.52 
an. «+ dhe nes ssebaemeatonebupenepeseds ces 8 1, 331 1,204; 18.97 19. 06 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus. . 6 1, 578 1,549 | 27.40) 27.17 
Textile machinery and parts...................6.....-.0--- 13 6, 895 6,497 | 26.65 8, 
es dent a dh acendoisdepegtocscsbopsacneccdaces 8 1, 325 1,325 | 24.88 3. 89 
Woolen and worsted goods................-....----eccceeee 40 16, 522 16,474 | 22.95} 23.21 
de a sbeeastes 100 31, 977 31,944 | 26.02) 26.2% 

net seca saphnettiatl ene ail RA ARTE ete 811 | 215,453 | 210,567 | 23.91 45 
- 











As indicated in the table, the volume of employment declined in 
25 of the 35 industries listed, rose in 9 industries, and remained stv- 


tionary in 1 industry in December, 1923, in comparison wit!) 
of employees were higher 


revious month. Average weekly earnin 


m the later month in 24 industries and lower in 11. 


the 


The principal 


wage changes shown for the same period were a rise of $6.43, or 24.1 
per cent, in the average snc on | earnings of employees engaged 1 
in 


automobile manufacture (inclu 


of employees engaged in making 


g bodies and parts) as a result ol a 
return to more normal operation in one important establishment, and 
a reduction of $2.67, or 10.7 per cent, in the average weekly earnings 
wooden boxes, such reduction |cing 


due to considerable short-time employment in this industry. 
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Minnesota. 


CCORDING to a typewritten report recently received from the 
A Minnesota Industrial Commission, 70,890 persons were placed in 
1923 by the offices under the jurisdiction of the employment division 
of that commission. ‘This number was an increase of 9,993 over the 
total placements of the preceding year. These additional placements 
were made chiefly in office, clerical, restaurant, hotel, and factory 
work for women and in skilled, unskilled, and office work for men. 
The per capita cost of placing the 70,890 workers was 68 cents—3 
cents less than that for 1922. 

The following table summarizes the activities of the public em- 
ployment offices of the State for the calendar year 1923: 

OPERATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MINNESOTA, 1923. 






































3 ange "4 : | Help = : Verified 
Kind of labor. Registration. | wanted. Referred. | placements. 
Men’s division: 
Bo ee ie es ee ee eee 9, 73] 10, 477 7,415 4,656 
Uns od teseiann sy - 9.95 oo -ncogense teen’ 30, 167 38, 787 30, 066 23, 932 
CR ON Dis bo kas an 6b0s0Ge%>enaaeee 12, 342 | 12, 257 12,251 11,719 
SRMBOE. £hhb 50 on bbe ond tebe dbaes ibbbwe voles 11, 395 | 8,070 1,995 4, 632 
I ee 3, 342 736 937 | 117 
(ee ee pityeedtreoie 66,977 70, 327 | 57, 664 | +5, 356 
—e — = ———} ———————_—_———— —————————— — = = ~ 
Women’s division: 
ON TT EE Sey ae 2, 350 | 4, 204 | 1, 839 | 1, 148 
Hotel-restaurant.............. ba bb beeen 6, 442 | 5,617 4,510 | 3, 604 
eo, cic ia dent winmayseceva ced 23,119 19, 084 18, 420 18, 352 
TE SS SE AAT AN ae 2, 194 1, 413 1, 036 814 
Chem. mee eS). Secs. | 5, 925 | 2,127 2, 533 1,616 
MEA HO) Ee LAR ORR 40, 030 | 32, 445 | 28, 338 | 25, 534 
LCS cn oo duc we kecceeseecsens 107,007 | 402.772. in 9 ~ 86,002 | 70, 890 








In January, 1924, 3,880 men and women were placed by the public 
employment offices of Minnesota, an increase of 646 over the number 
placed in the same month of the preceding year. The demand for 
skilled labor in January, 1924, was also greater than in January, 1923, 
the figures being 523 as against 142. There was, however, a slight 
decline in the demand for unskilled labor in the first month of 1924 
as compared with the first month of the preceding year, 1,204 being 
recorded for the earlier period compared with 1,148 for January, 1924. 

In the women’s department a material increase was shown in the 
number of placements in clerical positions by the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Duluth offices—138 in January, 1924, as against 67 in 
January, 1923. The demand for farm labor and woodsmen in 
January, 1924, was greater than the supply, which was due in part 
to the demand for ice cutters and packers in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


New York. 


VOLUME of employment fell 1 per cent in the New York State 

factories in January, 1924, as compared with the record for the 
preceding month, according to a press release of February 11, 1924, 
issued by the Industrial Commissioner of New York. <A post-Christ- 
mas slowing down of certain industries and the taking of inventories 
usually result in a downward tendency in employment in the opening 
month of the year. The reductions in number of employees in No- 
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vember and December, 1923, and in January, 1924, have resi); ,, 
in lowering the employment figure to a point somewhat below 4), 
January, 1923, figure. 

The most outstanding changes in January were the seasonal revi] 
of men’s and women’s garment manufacture, particularly in Noy, 
York City, and the decline of employment in the metal industria 
especially in the production of heating apparatus, railroad equipmey; 
manufacture, and the upstate railway repair shops. 

While the mild weather made it possible to continue buildinc 
and other outside work, it affected adversely the demand for shoo. 
textiles, and clothing, notably in New York City and Rochesto; 
Moreover, fewer repair men were needed for the upkeep of railroad 
equipment as a result of the lack of snow in January. 

The drop in employment in the metal industries referred to «)jove 
was <M oapen 8 2 percent. Besides the decrease of employment in 

y 


the rai “ equipment establishments, there were less marked declines 
in some of the steel and architectural iron mills and in the cutlery 
industry. In many automobile factories, however, the employment 


situation improved, and there were substantial gains in the machinery 
and electrical apparatus industry and in brass and copper mills. _ 

The clothing industries showed sharp fluctuations, but the increase 
in the men’s and women’s outer garment manufacture was con- 
siderable enough to offset all the reductions. The number of ew- 
ployees fell in the textile mills. 

A pronounced seasonal decline in food manufacturing affected 
mainly candy and cocoa plants. 

Employment in the paper and paper products industries remained 
unchanged, with the exception of a seasonal reduction in establish- 
ments making paper boxes. Volume of employment was also wun- 
changed in the chemical and kindred industries except soap and per- 
fume manufacture, in which there was a downward trend. 


Pennsylvania. 


‘THE following table summarizes the statistics on employment and 

earnings, October 15 and November 15, 1923, in Pennsylvania, 
which were published in the January, 1924, issue of Labor and |n- 
dustry (Harrisburg) : 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1923. 





























! { | 
. : |; Average 
W age earners. Total pay roll. | ly wae 
Nom- aa 
Per Per Pet 
ber of oT” (ai 
Industry group. plants | Number - Week ~e ha al — 
iy *1 ‘on Nov. change, oases change,, Nov. M 
| MME. | 15, 1923. | Oct. 15, 1993,” | Oct-15) 15, | Oct. 15 
to Nov. : to Nov.) 1923. Noi 
15, 1923. 15, 1923. 15,192 
Metal manufactures.................... 2451 158,094] —9,3 | $4,553,706 | —3.6| $28.77) —1.3 
Textile products..............-...-..... _ 474] $2,180] —2.2] 1,090,238) —48] 20.70 | .6 
Food and tobacco... ................... 72] 19,111] 41.0) 400,265] -—.9] 20.9 1.9 
Building materials...................... 55] 15,509) +1.7 435,384] +.2)| 28.07 Li 
Chemicals and allied products... .......| 26 8,675 | —25 238,409] ~—1.9| 27.48 +.1 
eous industries................ | 100] 23,461 }........ 596,725} +1.4). 25.43) +1.3 
Total, all industries............... | 681} 277,230) —1.7]17,295,727| —3.1 | 26.32 Lf 








1 Not the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report. 
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There were fewer applicants for jobs and fewer requests from em- 
joyers for help in November, 1923, at the Pennsylvania State em- 
Joyment offices, than in either September or October of the same 
year. However, November was a short month with three holidays. 
The only occupation which showed a pronounced increase in both 
the number of applicants for jobs and the number of requests for 
help was domestic service. The greater number of applicants for 
this character of work was said to be due to the release of a number 
of woman factory employees for the winter. 

A temporary lay-off of railroad shop and track workers for economic 
reasons and because of the unusual adequacy of transportation and 
freight facilities was one of the outstanding features of the labor 
market for November. On the other hand, the mild weather en- 
abled contractors to finish outside brick work, cement, and masonry, 
and also made it possible for farmers to have work done which other- 
wise would have had to be postponed until spring. 

A brief record is given oo of the work of the Pennsylvania 
State employment offices in November, 1923, as compared with the 
reports for the three previous months and for November, 1921, and 
November, 1922: 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1923, 
AS COMPARED WITH FIVE OTHER MONTHS. 


rease 
Con. 


em- 








| | | 























Persons Persons | Persons | Persons 
weted Period. applying for | askedforby | sent to receiving 
positions. employers. positions. positions. 
seh Nencte 
InLe¢ 
| l Men 
lish- 
un- 
November, 1923 (4 weeks)............2.....24-. 13, 345 7,910 | 8,099 | 7,327 
per- October, 1923 (5 weeks)............... b 0b 6 épwetd 17, 854 15, 136 | 13, 606 12, 588 
September, 1923 (4 weeks)............-.--. rt ay 14, 164 12, 884 10, 508 9, 715 
August, 1923 (4 weeks). ..............-.-.seeee- 12, 680 12, 423 9,91 9, 145 
November, 1922 (4 weeks). ........ccccccccccces 14, 962 15, 632 12, 423 | 11, 493 
November, 1921 (4 weeks)....................-. 27, 096 5, 600 5, 315 4,762 
and Women 
hla, ——— 
| Ip- November, 1923 (4 weeks). ..................... 2, 992 2, 126 | 1, 542 | 1,317 
eS) a en ee 3, 945 3, 192 2,127 1, 898 
September, 1923 (4 weeks)...................... 2,939 2,904 1,838 1,649 
IID « n.ns Gti, dBi 0 cccccscetid 2, 581 2, 189 | 1,627 1, 395 
Vas November, 1922 (weeks)..........- eee ae ee 3, 202 2, 465 1,681 1,479 
November, £924 44 weeks). ...............-.00.. 3, 425 1, 364 1,130 986 
- } | 
ak Wisconsin. 


- IGURES published by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin ! 

covering the manufacturing industries of the State showed the 
following decreases in December as compared with November: 
Number of persons employed, from 80,461 to 79,757; total pay roll, 
from $2,012,818 to $1,938,043; and, average weekly earnings, from 
$25.02 to $24.30. 


—1.9 
+; The following table shows the changes in volume of employment, 
+13 7 in total pay rolls, and in average weekly earnings from December, 


—— 





' Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, December, 1923. 
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1922, to December, 1923, for various groups of industries, as w,|) | 
for nonmanual activities: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE FROM DECEMBER, 1922, TO DECEMBER, 1923, IN NUMipp 
EMPLOYEES, TOTAL AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY E41) 
IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN. 












































| = 
| Per cent of change in— | Per cent of ch in— 
| - i 
Kind of employment Aver | Kind of employment Aver 
ploymen". | Num- | Total | age | ploymen!. | Num-| Total | ‘ay, 
ber of pay weekly || ber of | pay veekl 
em- roll. earn- | em- roll. earn. 
ployees ings. | ployees. ngs, 
Manual. Manual—Continued. 
Agriculture.............. — ff a a a Railroad construction..| —24.8 | —27. _9¢ 
geese yh Gores 3 + 7.2) +66.41........ Marine construction, etc .| +36. 2 +76 £99 9 
PIS 6 06d dd ob maceadd +37.0| +59.9]| +16.7 || Steam railways.........- —3.2) —i4. 11.6 
Stone crushing and Electric railways........ —5.4 1 7 
q _ ee Rs +.8| 417.2] +16.3 || Express, telephone, 
Manufacturing. ......... 42.3) +67) +44 ere... 52) ao oh to8 +6. 7 +25 
, SESS? > +4.9/ +15.7] +10.3 || Wholesale trade......... —4.7 —5. 4 “a 
NS ere +25.4| +39.9! +11.6 || Hotels and restaurants..; +87 /|.......... 
DT kdaebackuscsted —13.8 —6. 6 +8.4 |, 7a 
tals diecevesedduda +1.3 +85 +7. 1 || Nonmanual. 
. eas +4.5 +2.7 —1.7 
ES +7.0} +13.0 +5.6 || Manufacturing, mines, 
Light and power ........ +28.5) +29.1 +.5 and quarries.......... +6.0 +7 +.9 
Printing and publish- Construction ............ —12.9; —11.2 1.9 
_ Sees a a +10.0} +16.3 +5.6 |} Communication ......... +7.2 +6, 8 of 
Laundering, cleaning, Wholesale trade......... -.9 +10. 4 11.3 
and dyeing............ +13.0| +32.9] +17.5 || Retail trade—sales force 
Chemicals (including I iad bs. 303 45.0355 +1.0 | 8 7.6 
SON GA.)...- . . < ccncsias —4.8; —10.0} + 5.5 || Miscellaneous _ profes- 
Building construction..| +12.2} +23.9} +10.4 sional services......... +4.9 9. f 44 
Highway construction..| —6.0 |.........|........ Hotels and restaurants..| +.5|...... 
The record of the work of the Wisconsin pom employment offices 
for the last four calendar years is given below, together wit! the 


report of these offices for 1923 by months: 


OPERATIONS OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1920 TO |» 


























! 
—_> oo Verified | Number 
Applications | Help wanted 
Year and month. 2 placements | eek 
or work. orders in jobs. [in mouth, 
-] “ane 
ES a ee GUL ee ae 119, 588 150, 698 91, 859 | 
RMR ob i ay 208 Rs POR ES Bp. 102, 522 &, 60, 158 | 
adind sudan. Olay avesbobcetttost nsedeaeet 153, 736 166, 891 113, 665 | 
RA SORENESS TORR RRRRR NER Tt 161,714 175, 654 123, 269 ite 
td: .atindubnedued Sondeccsdheasede 9, 966 9, 720 6, 837 4 
ids ntdte dh bat ba ovnw ochandéne 10, 481 11,830 7,641 4 
ES ie AN AEE AR IT 14, 804 17, 282 11, 891 5 
Eres a atdich tines cakaecs's <b atiniiel 12, 891 15, 542 9, 674 ‘ 
ildaalad aiactmidiaiiitiichatei san igssdiasdctaiiie ceaiiil ‘ 18, 317 23, 074 14, 871 5 
FERS SS a er ns moe a a 14, 386 16, 450 10, 858 4 
ES hill AE gt ead Nate date s 13, 129 14,009 9, 907 { 
RS obi, sleih dsb 6 - Sh bos <b> okbae mi 15,771 16, 448 12, 367 5 
NG «6 thpbeactatepss caanapense ° 13,619 14, 827 10, 570 4 
i addlek oc ddaek bbs 0 cbt dete ceuvcetcs 15, 081 15, 795 11, 937 ‘ 
ee tr ee oe ee ee 12, 724 12, 003 9,589 4 
Besos dataset’: bose tanec eek 10, 545 8, 674 7,127 5 
1 Eleven public employment offices operated. 
2 Eleven Offices 0 ted during the first 22 weeks of 1923, thereafter only ten. 
3 Rhinelander office was discontinued on May 31, 1923. 


placed by the public employment 


The rye cost per person 
tate was 54.5 cents in 1922 and 48.4 cents in 1923. 


offices of the 
[612] 
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Employment in Canada During 1923.' 





review of employment in Canada during 1923, from which the 
following quotation and information are taken: 


Employment during 1923 showed on the whole considerable expansion; the 
vear opened with the usual dullness due to inventories and general winter slack- 
ness, but speedy and almost uninterrupted recovery was indicated in succeeding 
ports. There was the customary brief lull in operations over Easter, but the 
ipward movement was resumed early in April, continuing steadily until the 
peginning of August. During these four months approximately 99,000 persons 
were added to the pay rolls of the reporting firms, representing an increase of 
well over 10 per cent. The labor requirements of the farmers to harvest the 
iargest crop on record then accelerated the fall contraction of industrial employ- 
ment, since men were drawn from other industries for this purpose. As agri- 
culture is not represented in these statistics, the corresponding increase that 
oecurred in that industry was not reflected in the index number. From the 
high point of 100.2 on August 1 the index declined by slight degrees until the 
beginning of December, when employment fell off from the November level by 
somewhat over three points. The August figure, it may be remarked, was 
higher than the base, the first time since the end of 1920 that the index has 
exceeded the January, 1920, level. 

With minor fluctuations, the curve of employment in 1923 * * * fol- 
lowed the same general course pursued in both 1922 and 1921, although it was 
consistently on a higher level. The peak of employment during the past year, 
as indicated by the reporting firms, was reached at the beginning of August, 
whereas the 1922 high point occurred in November and that for 1921 in October. 

The expansion registered in 1923 was fairly generally distributed among the 
Provinces and in the various industries covered in these statistics; some 80,000 
more persons were employed by the firms making returns on December 1 than 
on January 1, 1923. During the year under review, an average of about 5,800 
firms reported that they employed an average pay roll of some 777,900 workers, 
varying between 707,700 on January 1 and 823,605 on August 1, the peak date. 
Manufacturing, construction, mining, logging, and services shared in the im- 
provement; trade also was rather more active. 


O January 5, 1924, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued a 


tices 
h the 


Employment by Provinces. 


HE situation in all Provinces was better on December 1 than on 
January 1. The latter date,on account of the numerous shut- 
downs for inventories and over the holidays, always represents a 
slack period of employment, except in a very few industries for 
which seasonal conditions are favorable. 


'Canada. Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. A review of employment in Canada 
during 1923. Ottawa, 1924. 7 pp. Mimeographed. 
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The following table shows the state of employment in the y.pjo),. 
Provinces in 1923, by months, expressed by index number. i, 


























, ; . the 
number employed in January, 1920, being taken as the base: 
[INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 1923, BY PROVINCES AND yy THe 

[January, 1920=100.] 
| Maritime Prairie | British 
Month. Prov- | Quebec. | @ntario.| Prov- Colum- ia 
| imees. inces, bia. a 
| 
| —— 
1923. : 
Sn» >= ctpenasrosh ese sassthessipoeta 90. 8 83.5 85.6 90.0 88.3 85 2 
| Tal ESS ERE RES RET EIT e 90. 4 87.7 90. 0 91.6 88. 4 | 89 5 
asa, date dnts kidd 3e> assed seh bonne | 90.7 87.9 90. 8 $8.91 92.0 80.9 
April. 0 {eee a Oa a ee 90. 5 85. 5 88. 4 83.5 92.8 —> ‘ 
a EM pats Looks Cheb eB ind dan dh hy 90.0 90.3 91.6 90. 4 97.5 me 
SI WOR Ai cae b ieee ds eedess 93. 9 99. 1 96. 8 95. 5 100. 4 973 
ETS SOT, fet eee ee eee ae 101.0 100. 5 | 97.2 101. 4 103. 9 99 5 
| SE Sy Leg ae 97.8 101. 9 | 97.1 104.3 107.2 | 100.9 
PE on Fis Sedge amy os basses ones 101.4 100.1 | 98. 1 101.1 106. 6 100.4 
____ | ie CTeiis gee pA Te SERED 5 ee 97.0 104.0 | 96.0 100.7 104.2 | 69 
ES ee ee eT ee ee 95.2 | 103. 2 | 96. 0 99,2 102.8 QR x 
I ed woueh dw <b end ds Sok bds + Toys benere 91.2 | 98.5 | 93.4 | 99.3 | 97.8 95,7 








Employment in Manufacturing. 


HE volume of employment afforded in manufacturing as a whole was higher 
during 1923 than in both 1922 and 1921. At the beginning of the year the 
index number had falien to 78.1, owing to shutdowns for inventories aid ho|i- 

days and to general winter duliness; moderate but fairly steady improvement was 
recorded during the following months with only one interruption, due to ! aster 
slackness. While at the beginning of December the index number had deo ine: 
to 88.2, it was very slightly higher than at the same period of the year before ani 
nearly nine points above the level of December, 1921. The manufacturing 
industries employ approximately 55 per cent of the workers reported by 4// ih 
firms making returns and therefore exercise a marked effect upon the genera! 
situation. 


The state of employment in the principal industry groups i: 
as compared with January, 1920, by months, is shown in the following 
table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IX CANADA IN 1923, BY INDUSTRY GROUs \\) 
MONTHS. 


1O)9 
+) 


January, 1920= 1004 






































| Con- | 
Manu- :, Com- | Trans-| Sue} 
Month. factur- Log- — muni- | porta- — _ - | Trade 
ing. bing. S- | ecation.| tion. a. = _ 
nance 
1923. 
erin sconcvccceeseual 78. 1 87.0; 100.8] 97.4) 104.8] 96.0) 92.8) 98.2) &.3 
I cc cnn cen veces 85. 0 95.1} 101.3 96.5} 101.5 86.0 92. 4 93.7 Ay 
TTS AES 87.5 88. 8 98. 6 97.4 99.8 83.8 93. 4 88. 9 89.9 
DAMIEN scorned oceeionices 85. 6 57.8 97.0 98.0} 100.2 85. 2 94.9 90, 2 87.6 
SS ee 90. 5 48.0 96.7 99.7} 101.7] 101.6 97.1 91.7 91.4 
EG ad he enescecevcakacsen 93. 5 52.5] 101.6) 102.2; 109.0] 140.2] 108.8 91.9 97.3 
SEM oe hs +o 0.0y.« Gerke > deena 93. 6 48.41 101.6} 1038.4] 112.2] 169.1] 115.1 92. 3 99.5 
EG DO ole SOARES Bee 93.5 42.2; 101.0] 105.2] 113.4] 183.7] 118.7 91.7 : 
ere te | 93.0 43.1] 104.0} 106.4] 113.4] 180.9] 120.3 92. 0 9.0 
oo ETE | 91.8 51.7} 104.9; 106.6] 116.2] 171.8] 113.7 93. 2 %. 
OR ads Www c ys duccadal | 91.2 62.6) 105.4} 105.3] 116.8] 159.3] 108.5 93.1, 18,8 
i oi a 5 ee 88. 2 82.2 105. 9 106. 1 113.8 125.2} 106.2 MH. * 
| | 
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Present Status of Housing Situation in New York. 


appointed in the summer of 1923 to study and report on the 





7 New York Commission of Housing and Regional Planning, 


y housing needs and conditions of the State, handed in a report 
“9 Mf on December 22, 1923, on the present state of the housing emergency, 
“if™and early in January the governor transmitted the report to the 
*3 Biecislature with a request for action. The commission had been 
0. specially directed to determine whether the emergency which had 


nven rise to the housing legislation of 1920 and 1921 still existed and 
to make recommendations as to the extension or amendment of the 
rent laws and the tax-exemption laws. 

The commission was organized August 21, and immediately began 
its work, taking up first the question as to the continued existence 
of the housing emergency. ‘The inquiry covered New York City, the 
seven cities, Including Albany, in the so-called capital district, and 
Buffalo and Rochester. By questionnaires it was extended to 50 
other cities having a population of more than 10,000 each. The 
results of this inquiry convinced the commission that the emergency 
still exists. 


5 
UX & 
q ° 


ring The commission has come to the conclusion that there is every sign of the con- 
tinued existence of a housing emergency in all cities affected by the emergency 
rent legislation excepting the city of Rochester. 

In New York City the housing emergency still exists. In spite of the large 

number of dwellings constructed during the past two years, tenants are in no 
better position te-day than they were in 1920 to bargain with landlords. Rents 
have risen continuously and congestion hasincreased. Families are being forced 
into poorer and smaller quarters. They are obliged te double up, two families 
living in rooms which under normal conditions would be occupied by one family; 
they are increasingly forced to take in lodgers. The dilapidated, insanitary 
old houses which were considered uninhabitable in 1920 are now fully occupied 
and overcrowded. The conditions of upkeep and repair have grown steadily 
worse. If the emergency rent laws were needed in 1920 they are even more 
uecessary at the present time. 
_{t has frequently been asserted within the last year or two that in 
New York City there is now no scarcity of the higher-priced apart- 
ments, and various interests have urged that if rent restrictions are 
continued they should be applied only to apartments renting for 
less than $20 per month per room. The survey gave little justifica- 
tion for this view. 

The commission does not find that the emergency has passed for apartments 
other than those renting ‘‘at or below $20 per room per month.” In fact under 
present housing conditions we find no dividing line above which apartments or 
dwellings may be freed from the application of the rent emergency laws with 
safety to tenants. We find that the total surplus of vacancies is so small at 
present as to necessitate the extension of the emergency rent legislation without 
discrimination as to rentals. 

To show how few vacancies are available, the commission presents 
statistics given by the tenement house department of the city of 
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New York. The number of vacancies naturally varies wit), ;), 
borough under consideration, but for the city as a whole the dopa). 
ment shows the following proportion of vacancies at different (.;0.. 


PERCENTAGE OF VACANCIES IN NEW YORK TENEMENTSs. 























New law Old law 

Date. tenements. tenements. 
i ae ce 8. 50 7.95 
8 NAR DS8h 07 wd 5108 Shak Fae ante 580 2 es RL T 4.03 6. 52 a 
BN oh Sk ahi ben dada dd « Sh Ladd Ca- oD ecda le = See “4b peE 1.75 4. 90 be 
ks ttn nah shiv deste hastens += oa. tee gy hos snot 60 3. 25 ig 

_—_ ng re rere Seer ateoe- oy ane Aa ll . 53 

e i itaiite dacs in ntact aot Stein Gelber saan, si selina leh cc ats -15 . 16 

Maren, 1023 Ewapicedhest respecte cet tece kect cello hb tetrse stint "54 "4 
The decreasing number of vacancies means not only that there j 
‘no opportunity for the normal and healthful movement of the popu- 
lation, but that old, insanitary, and dilapidated structures are being 


occupied. Certain typical blocks were surveyed by the Housing 
Commission in 1920, and resurveyed by this commission in 123. 
In 1920 these blocks showed 125 vacancies; in 1923 there were only 


25. In one block the 1920 survey showed 70 vacancies “in old 
uninhabitable flats;” in 1923 only 13 of these were found yicant. 
“Fifty-seven of the flats which were heretofore considered unit for 


human habitation are now occupied.”’ 

The scarcity of accommodations has of course had an effect on 
rents. In eight blocks surveyed in 1920 and resurveyed in the sun- 
mer of 1923, it was found that the average increase in rent per }lock 
ranged from 40 to 93 per cent. Most of the new construction is |ield 
at rents which render it unavailable for the majority of the population, 
A study of the distribution of family incomes in New York (it) 
showed that 69 per cent of all families have a family income o! |ess 
than $2,500 a year, 23 per cent have an income of from $2,500 to 
$5,000 a year, and only 8 per cent have incomes above $5,000. 

In most instances the rents in new construction were found to range upward 
from $20 per room per month, or from $60 and $80 for apartments of three and 
four rooms, respectively. If we asume the maximum rent expenditure is 20) per 


cent of the family income, these rentals are available only for about 15 per cent 


of the population with family incomes of $3,500 and upward. If we use tlic data 


on actual rent expenditure shown in the reports of familes included in income 
and rent surveys, we find that most new construction is available only for thes 
per cent of the population with incomes of $5,000 and more. 


Under these conditions overcrowding is inevitable. Families take 
fewer rooms than they need, or, having a sufficiency, double uy and 
take in lodgers. The health department presented striking evid nce 
to the commission as to the overcrowding and insanitary cond i|100: 
resulting from the inability to pay the rents necessary for dcvcent 
accommodations. Social workers and representatives of ‘lie! 
associations confirmed the evidence, and the commission’s ow! 1) 
vestigations led to the same conclusions. 


Thousands and thousands of people in the city are sleeping and living 1 
gece so dark that gaslight must be burned all day; so airless that in summer 
e families are forced to sleep on the roofs; so foul smelling because of gait 
in hallways, in courts and streets, and because of adjoining stables or facturies, 
that one of the only two windows in the whole flat has to be kept shut. [he 
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tenants must climb five or six flights of stairs to dispose of garbage, for the 
dum»waiters are seldom in repair. Toilets for two to five familes are in the 
halls or in the yards. The sanitary condition of the toilet is indescribable. 
There is insufficient water, neglected plumbing, no ventilation or light—these 
tell the condition without further description. 

Conditions outside of New York City are treated more briefly. In 
general, the commission finds that rents have increased seriously, 
and that they are not yet stabilized; that overcrowding is common, 
and accommodations insufficient. In some places the housing 
shortage is acute; in none, except Rochester, could the situation 
he considered normal. 

The commission recommends that the emergency rent laws “be 
immediately reenacted for a term of two years.”’ This it considers so 
urgent that it advises that consideration of amendments should be 
postponed. None of the amendments so far proposed affects the 
principle of the laws, and they can be adopted, if desired, after the 
continuance oi the laws has been assured. 

As a second recommendation, the commission advises the use of 
State and municipal credit for housing purposes. 

The State should be placed in a position to extend its credit for housing through 
the State Land Bank and other agencies, under wise regulation. ‘To make this pos- 
sible a constitutional amendment is necessary. It requires at least two years to 
secure & constitutional amendment, and for this reason the commisision recom- 
mends that steps be taken to that end at the present session of the legislature. 

At the same time cities should be freed from restrictions which might prevent 
them from undertaking their own solution of the housing problem by means of 
the use of municipal credits and undertakings devised by themselves. This will of 
necessity bring into being local housing and city planning boards or commissions 
which should cooperate with the State Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning. 

The subject of the tax-exemption laws is left for a future’report. 

In transmitting the report to the legislature, the governor sent 
with it a special message urging the adoption of its recommendations. 
In his annual message he had already urged the extension of the rent 
laws until February 15, 1926. Measures to carry out the recommenda- 
tions were peerey introduced in the legislature. 

By the middle of January several bills relating to rent laws were 
before the legislature, and two constitutional amendments had been 
proposed. 

—_——_—— se oo 


Progress of State-Aided Housing in Queensland. 


OME account was given in the Monruty Lapor Review for 
July, 1923 (pp. 178-180), of the Queensland legislation author- 
izing the Government to provide houses for workers, or to 

assist them in building for themselves. The Queensland Industrial 
Gazette (Brisbane) for December, 1923, carries an article describing 
the progress of the work during the financial year beginning July 1, 
1923. Although at the time of writing only five months of the year 
had elapsed, 762 houses had been completed or were in course of 
construction, and in addition 568 applications on which action had 
been taken were in various stages of progress. It was calculated 
that the work already in hand would keep the workers’ dwellings 
branch busy for the next six months, at least. 
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The department is desirous of keeping the construction provram 
within reasonable limits, and is especially anxious to ayeid L rush 
of commitments, which would tend to send up costs of labor ayq 
materials alike. It has therefore been decided to restrict applicat joins 
for the present. It is not the intention to shut off all applica(ioy, 
however. Those who wish small houses, not exceeding in \.\\\ 
£500 ($2,433, par), especially if they are in straitened circumstances 
may still be accommodated. Those desiring more expensive (well. 
ings may file their applications for future consideration, but it js 
understood that they can not expect action for at least six months. 





Housing Situation and Building Activities in Denmark. 


REPORT from the United States consul at Copenhagen, dated 
A December 31, 1923, gives the results of a survey of the housing 
situation made a few months earlier by the Danish Statistica! 
Department, the data being as of October 1, 1923. In the 50 principal 
towns, not inéluding Copenhagen, there were at that date 1.675 
homeless families, consisting of 8,971 individuals, of whom 3,7\)2 
were adults and 5,179 were children. In the municipalities com- 
prising greater Copenhagen there were 2,801 eet sem families, 
aving 11,117 mdividual members. The “homeless families’ are 
those who are unable to find shelter themselves, and have heen 


ers to call upon the authorities. They are accommodated 
chie y in barracks or other temporary quarters; in some towns they 
are sheltered in wards in public charitable institutions, while in 


other cages they are quartered in schools. 

. In the provincial towns the number of homeless families in Ocio}yer, 
1923, was very nearly the same as in December, 1921, when it si ood 
at 1,679, but the membership of such families was larger by 4:3 
than at that date. In Copenhagen, during that interval, the nin- 
ber of homeless families was increased by 205. Part of this cones- 
tion is due to an influx from the Provinces; it is stated that during 
the months of October and November, 1923, the city received as 
many as 900 of these new families, with a membership of approx- 
imately 2,000 persons. In the hope of checking this movement a 
law was passed on May 1, 1923, forbidding the leasing of apariments 
to persons who have a residence elsewhere, or whose last residence 
was outside of the city, without first obtaining the consent o! the 
municipal authorities. This law, which was made retroactive to 
April, 1921, has been practically a dead letter so far, but ihe 
authorities have recently decided upon a strict enforcement, aid 
it is announced that all families who vel come to Copenhagen since 
that date and who are living in rented quarters under a lease or 
agreement which has not been approved by the rent commission are 
liable to fine and ejection. 

An investigation of building activities made at the same (ime 
showed that in 6 of the 85 previncial towns no private dwellings |iad 
been completed during the year. In the remaining 79 towns the 
number of apartments completed, and thé agencies providing them, 
were as follows: 
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Apartments constructed in provincial towns from October 1 1922, to 


October 1, 1923. 


Apartments built by— Per vent 
Private builders: Number. of total. 
Wrepue Stace Sid__- 2 sl 1, 206 AT 

With State aid________._____- Iwi See 1} 
Building associations _____________. 554d. Ae 182 7 
Municipalities (the State)_________-- RN AB 33 5 
Se no ene ALS 2S See a eee 100 


Nearly one-half of these are three-room apartments; of the 26 per 
cent which have four rooms or more, ali but three were put up by 
private builders, and something over three-fifths of them (65 per cent) 
were erected without State aid. Of those put up with Government 
aid, 54 per cent had three rooms, and 24 per cent had one or two. 
It must be remembered, however, that in Danish houses, the kitchen, 
the bathroom, and the servant’s room, are not included when the 
number of rooms is given. 

A study of the number of apartments built in these provincial 
towns, beginning with the yerr 1916-17, shows that while up to 
1919-20 two-room apartments predominated, since then the three- 
room apartment has been most common. 

This tendency toward larger apartments is especially marked during the 
past year when the number of two-room apartments built was only one-fourth 
as compared with one-half in 1918-19. Of the apartments built in the last- 
mentioned year only one-tenth had more than three rooms, while in 1922-23 
the number of such was one-fourth of the total. 

In Copenhagen a total of 4,524 new apartments were occupied 
during the year. Of these, 1,612 were put up by private builders, 
2,429 by building associations, and 483 by the State. The same 
tendency toward larger apartments appears as in the provincial 
towns, though it is not so strongly manifested. 

The survey included 29 rural communities having buildings similar 
to city constructions. In 27 of these there were on October 1 a total 
of 237 homeless families, consisting of 1,231 persons—514 adults 
and 717 children. 

As it may safely be assumed that there are very few homeless persons outside 
of the districts included in this survey, the total number of homeless families 
in the country may be placed at from 4,700 to 4,800, and the number of persons 
from 21,000 to 22,000. 

During the year covered by the survey a total of 1,418 apartments 
were built in the 29 rural communities, of which only 6.6 per ceat 
were built by building associations and the State. The results of 
the survey, as a whole, seem to show that there has been a tendency, 
for the past few years, to return to private building. In the pro- 
vincial towns, in the years 1918-19 and 1919-20, approximateiy 
one-third of the new apartments were put up by the State, one-third 
by building associations, and one-third by private builders. In 
1922-23 the private builders put up 87.8 per cent of the total. In 
SO IR the building operations of the State had been greatly 
teduced by 1922-23, and in the rural communities the private 
builder occupies nearly the whole field. 
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Housing Progress in England Under the Housing Act of 192; 
Bee: English magazine, Garden Cities and Town Planning, « 


in its issue for January, 1924, a summary of what has, so {,, 

been done under the housing act of 1923. The Ministry ,/ 
Health has approved plans providing for 64,011 houses, of \\\\¢) 
22,165, or 34.6 per cent, are to be built by local authorities .),) 
41,846 by private enterprise. The number of houses definitely (oy. 
tracted for is naturally much smaller. At the beginning of Dec )- 
ber, 1923, the local authorities had let contracts for building 11 274 
houses, and private builders had signed agreements to erect 1‘) 2S7 
houses in consideration of receiving the assistance provided by the sct. 

The total number completed under the 1923 act in local authorities’ schoo. 
by assisted private enterprise and by public utility societies, at the beginiisy 
December, was 2,591. The total actually begun is 14,118. 

Meanwhile, the need of houses is becoming increasingly urye)i, 
The new rent law, passed last July, has made it much easier for |:i(- 
lords to evict tenants, and with the coming in of a new ten:i' 
house is ‘‘decontrolled,” 1. e., thereafter the landlord may churve 
what rent he pleases, subject to a vague power of review by the 
courts. It is claimed that landlords are forcing tenants out with 
little regard to the intent of the law, and are then so raising 11! 
that only the well-to-do can secure houses. According to the sme 
issue of Garden Cities and Town Planning, the situation is part icu- 
larly acute at Bradford. 

The housing condition at Bradford is one of extreme seriousness. I' 
ported that over 400 notices of dispossession under the rent restriction ac’ 
mature at Christmas, and that there is no available accommodation for 
who will be dispossessed. The Bradford Labor Party have approached ty 
lord mayor and requested that he should take over the empty houses in Bradfor 
in order to house those who are or will be homeless. 

Apparently this plan was not found practicable, for on Januay 7, 
1924, the Manchester Guardian reported that the Labor Party hai 
again approached the mayor to discuss the possibility ‘‘of using 40) 
or 500 wooden huts to tide the city over the period, now near at 
hand, when some 1,500 ejectment orders will come into force.’ 

From other cities complaints came in that people were bey 
forced out of rented houses, and being unable to obtain other acevrn- 
modation, were of necessity going into the workhouse. Before the 
Cardiff Board of Guardians complaint was made that every person 
thus forced into the workhouse cost the loeal-tax payers £1 ($4.S06), 
par) a week, and that the system was breaking up family life. [he 

1ardians felt the situation to be so serious that they passed a 1-0- 
ution, ‘‘drawing the attention of the Government to the need 0! 
suspending eviction orders issued by the county courts until «ie- 
quate accommodation is available.”’ 

In London it is claimed that houses are being decontrolled by ‘!e 
thousand, that even the workhouses are crowded, and that the «1- 
thorities are becoming alarmed over the situation. The Manche-\:' 
Guardian of January 8, 1924, says: 


One can understand why boards of guardians are beginning to protest 3)! 
housing those who are rendered homeless in order that the speculative Jai ivr 


ean profit by the housing shortage. The alternative accommodation that ‘° 
should provide is now being found at the public expense. It costs the c 1- 
munity £1 Is. ($5.11, par) a week to keep every child and £1 5s. ($6.08, par) 4 


week for every adult in the workhouse. 
[620] 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Physical Examination of Fifty Thousand Garment Workers. 


N ARTICLE by Dr. George M. Price in the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, January, 1924 (pp. 335-340), gives the results of the 
physical examination of 50,000 garment workers, members of 

the International. Ladies Garment Workers’ Union in New York 
City, during the past 11 years. 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Control, organized in 1910 through an 
agreement between organized employers and organized workers in 
the cloak and suit industry, provided for joint supervision and con- 
trol of the sanitary conditions in the approximately 3,600 workshops 
and factories located in New York City. Physical examinations for 
these workers were inaugurated by the board in 1912 in cooperation 
with the New York State Factory Commission. These examinations 
were continued until 1919, when the medical work was transferred to 
the Union Health Center. 

The Union Health Center, which was organized by the workers 
themselves to take care of the health of the 65,000 members of the 
union in New York City, maintains one of the largest industrial 
clinics In the city. This clinic is on a self-supporting, cooperative 
basis, each member of the union paying a nominal fee of $1 for each 
examination and treatment received at the clinic. The clinic is 
equipped with facilities for conducting special tests of all kinds and 
the physicians connected with it are required to have had at least 
five years’ experience. 

The majority of the persons examined were Jews; about 15 per 
cent were Italians; 5 per cent Russian and Polish Slavs, and a small 
percentage Negroes and Americans. Women between the ages of 20 
and 30 formed 18 per cent of the persons examined and the rest of 
the applicants for membership were men between the ages of 20 and 
65, with an average age of about 40 years. 

Since 1913, when the plan for examining applicants for admission 
to membership in the union was put into effect, the 36,510 persons 
examined have undergone 40,435 examinations. These examina- 
tions for applicants were adopted to exclude persons with communi- 
cable diseases and sickly persons who would be entitled to the tuber- 
culosis and sick benefits paid by the locals. Of the candidates 
examined, 3,299, or 9 per cent, were accepted as members of the 
union, but were excluded from participation in tuberculosis or sick 
benefits paid by the locals to their members. 

Nonbenefit recommendations were made in all cases of persons 
who were more than 60 years of age and those suffering from a chronic 
cardiac disease, rheumatic affections, pronounced hernias, and hemor- 
rhoids. Only 45 of the total number examined were rejected, and 
these for actively infectious diseases of a serious nature. Extreme 
care is taken in the matter of rejection since a person rejected is barred 
from employment in the trade. 

Another group of persons was examined to determine their eligi- 
bility for sick benefits which are paid by three of the largest locals. 
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since 1914 a total of 8,436 examinations have been made for ¢)j, 
purpose, 3,367 of which were at the homes of patients. Life-ext.) 
examinations have also been carried on at the Union Health Conte, 
and during the last six or seven years a large number of speci,| 
examinations—29,279—of workers who came voluntarily for ¢\.,)j. 
nation or treatment have been made.. Altogether 50,000 persons 
had been examined up to the end of 1922 and nearly 80,000 exayj. 
nations had been made. ' 

The method of examination depénds upon its purpose. The life. 
extension examination, including examinations by the various s))ecja|. 
ists, requires between one and two hours; the examination of patients 
coming for general and special treatment lasts, on an average, «}y; 
15 minutes, and examination for admission to the union requires {roi 
5 to 15 minutes, with an average of 8 minutes. 

The women’s garment industry, which has been regarded as one 
of the typical sweatshop trades, has been reorganized through contro) 
and supervision of all the shops in the industry so that the improve. 
ment in the sanitary conditions of the shops has been very remarkable 
in the past 10 years. 

There are comparatively few hazards connected with the work in 
this industry. ne number of accidents is relatively small and those 
that do occur are principally cuts, burns, and injuries to fingers from 
needles. There are no special hazards from dust or from carbon 
monoxide or carbon dioxide gas. There was considerable hazard 
from overwork and fatigue when work was done on the piecework 
basis, but under the weekly wage basis this has been largely elimi- 
nated. Insufficient and poor illumination is the cause of a con- 
siderable amount of defective eyesight due to overstrain or glare, 
while defective seating arrangements resulting in faulty posture are 
a considerable hazard in many branches of the trade. 

Although the task of studying the records in detail has not yet 
been undertaken, the following facts in relation to the disease in- 
cidence among these workers have been determined: 


About 2 per cent of the workers suffered from pulmonary affections, 1) (ably 


S10n 


fibroid phthisis, asthma, emphysema, and chronic bronchitis. This, also, presents 
a much smaller group than in former investigations. There were 556 cases of 
chronic cardiac disease among the 36,510 candidates for admission to the wiv». 
About -15 per cent of the persons examined suffered from some form of gastro- 
intestinal disease, chiefly the neurotic type. About 25 per cent suffered from 
neurasthenia. This percentage, while considerably lower than that shown in 
former investigations, is still too great. The prevalence of this disease among 


arment workers is partly explained by racial and economic conditions ii tle 
industry. The other diseases that we have found quite frequent among our 
workers are rheumatic affections, various forms of neuritis, diabetes, and en- 
darteritis obliterans [inflammation of the inner coat of an artery resulting in its 
obliteration]. 


Industrial Accidents in the California Oil Fields. 


STUDY ' of the accidents occurring to the employees o! |! 
A representative California oil companies during the years |°2! 
and 1922 was made during the past summer by the United 

States Bureau of Mines. The progress of the ‘safety first’? move- 
ment in the oil fields has been rapid in the past few years, but the 





th 
18 


1 United States Bureau of Mines reports of investigations, serial No. 2557: Industrial accident 
oil fields, by H. C. Miller. 
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* this tendency toward carelessness of men engaged in hazardous occupa- 
sion tions has been particularly evident in this industry, and the increasing 
iter, # danger involved in the drilling for and the production of oil and gas 
eClal 7 has made it evident that everything possible must be done to reduce 
umi- fi the hazards of the industry. This study of the causes of accidents 
'sons J js the foundation upon which the present work on safety in the oil 


‘ami- [J felds will be carried on. 

In this report 4,108 accidents causing disability lasting longer 
than the day of the injury have been tabulated to show the cause 
and frequency of the accidents, nature of injury, days lost, and 


life. 
‘Clal- 


ents # occupation of the injured porenn These accidents, which occurred 
bout ff during the two-year period among the employees in the drilling and 


trom producing departments of the 10 oil companies whose records were 


available, resulted in a total loss of 274,829 days. This represents 


One MH approximately two-thirds of all the lost-time accidents in the Cali- 
ntrol MF fornia oil fields and can be considered as fairly representative of 
‘Ove- ® accidents in this industry in California. 

cable Of the 4,108 accidents 30 were fatal, 129 resulted in permanent 


partial disability, 1,048 in temporary disability of 15 days or over, 


Km @ and the remainder in disability lasting from 1 to 14 days. The 


hose most frequent cause of accident was the machinery at drilling and 
from producing wells, which accounted for 14.17 per cent of the accidents 
rbon HF and 29.38 per cent of all the lost time, the average number of days 
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lost per accident being 138.8. Twelve per cent of the accidents 
were due to heavy lifting and straining but caused an average time 
loss of only 25.1 days, or 4.5 per cent of the total days lost. Falls 
of persons, Which were of a serious character, as they were mainly 
from derricks and derrick ladders, formed 11.05 per cent of the acct- 
dents and caused 19.31 per cent of the lost time, or an average of 
117.1 days per person. Falling objects were also the cause of a 
large number of accidents, the average number of days lost from this 
cause being 113.9. 

The following table shows the relative severity of the different 
causes of accidents: 














bULY 
ents 
as of NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, DAYS LOST, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS LOST PER 
ion ACCIDENT, BY EMPLOYEES OF 10 CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANIES, 1921 AND 1922, BY 
CAUSES. 
tro- 
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It was found that 39.34 per cent of the accidents, causing 5497 
per cent of the total number of days lost, were sustained }y {}, 
crews engaged in drilling operations. Accidents to pumpers nq 
oilers formed only 3.58 per cent of the total number But ranked in 
severity next to those to the drilling crews, amounting to 13.1\) po, 
cent of the days lost. Roustabouts and laborers ranked sec iq jy 
the number of accidents sustained but lost only 6.7 per cent of th, 
total number of lost days. These figures show that the workers \ }o., 
duties bring them within range of the derricks are exposed {0 the 
most serious hazards connected with the work in the oil fields. 

The relation between the accidents and time lost and the niim)ey 
of employees exposed to these hazards is shown in the following th), 
for 9 of the 10 companies included in this report. In computine th 
severity rate a fatal accident has been taken as equivalent to |) 
days’ lost time. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, TIME LOST, AND ACCIDENT SEVERITY RATES of py. 
PLOYEES OF NINE REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANIES, 1921 A> 29 














| Number | — 
" Average | Number Number of acci- | Accident ee 

Year. of number | of accidents. | of days lost. dents per severity 

employees.’ | 100em- | rate.! 
| | ployees. | 

eel ee i | ise aaa 
M5 2ts252)..: LGN 5 WTS 11,719.0| 2 1,883.0 158, 633 16.4] 13.5 19 
ES a a a ee i 12, 798. 0 3 2,080.0 107, 783 | 16.3 8.4 51.8 
Average............-.-+- | 12,258.5 | 1, 982.5 | 133,208 | 16.2 10.9 2 








} The ‘‘severity rate” is the number of days lost per full-time worker. 
2 Includes 19 fatal accidents. 
3 Includes 10 fatal accidents. 


No records were available as to the total number of men em)! yed 
in the California oil fields during the years 1921 and 1922, so that 
it was impossible to compute the fatality rate per 1,000 employees 
for the industry as a whole. The rate for the nine companies rc port- 
ing the average number of employees, however, was 1.6 killev per 
1,000 employees in 1921 and 0.8 in 1922, or an average of 1.2 {or the 
two years. 

The average time lost by the employees of nine of the compe: 
from injuries received during the course of employment amoiited 
to slightly more than 3 per cent of the total days worked. \i 3 
conservative average wage of $7 a day for these workers, thie (otal 
time lost represents a wage loss of nearly $1,000,000 a year, wit/iout 
taking into account the large amount lost through decreased wok a 
a result of the disorganizing effect which accidents have 01 the 


workers. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 





Recent Reports. 


Pennsylvania. 


sylvania has submitted in mimeographed form its annual 

report covering the year ending December 31, 1923. During 
this period 200,435 accidents were reported, the largest number 
since 1917 and an increase of 54,180 over the number reported in 
1922. The total number of accidents reported since the law became 
effective January 1, 1916, is 1,482,750. 

Classifying the accidents for the year into three principal groups, 
105,473 were credited to the industrial group, of which 923 were fatal. 
In mines there were 59,882 accidents, of which 1,017 were fatal; while 
in public service 35,080 were reported, of which 472 were fatal. The 
number of fatalities in 1923 exceeded those of 1922 by 522, but fell 
below the number reported in any other year, except 1921, since the 
law became effective, January 1, 1916. The greatest increases were 
in the nonfatal compensable accidents, the excess over 1922 being 
19.005, and in noncompensable accidents, where the increase was 
34,653. The number of nonfatal compensable accidents in 1923 was 
practically double the number in 1918 and nearly treble that in 1919, 
the figures for those years being 53,783 and 38,942, respectively. In 
1920 there were 93,598 nonfatal compensable accidents, representing 
an increase over the previous year far exceeding that of 1923 over 
1922. No explanation is offered for the sharp fluctuations in these 
numbers. 

During the year 1923, 84,747 agreements for the payment of com- 
pensation were approved, including those in 1,952 fatal cases and 
2,503 cases of permanent disability. The report makes no separation 
of permanent partial and permanent total disability cases. The 
compensation awarded totaled $13,143,393, of which $5,898,939 was 
for death, $2,873,481 for permanent disability, and $4,370,973 for 
temporary disability. Since the act became effective, compensation 
liabilities have totaled $83,036,388. During the year, compensation 
benefits terminated in about 85,000 cases, but most of the cases can 
be reopened at any time during 500 weeks from the date of the agree- 
ment if the disability due to the original injury should recur. The 
report states that ‘‘the law is functioning satisfactorily,” as is 
indicated by the fact that in 97 per cent of the cases compensation was 
paid under voluntary agreements, while only 3 per cent were con- 
tested before the referees. 

In the 1,683 agreements and awards in fatal cases during the year, 
compensation was incurred amounting to $5,872,039 or an average 
of $3,489 per case. Besides these there were 3,449 cases involving no 
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dependency, in which an average of $98.12 was awarded, the am sunt 
being paid toward defraying the expenses of the last sickness anq 
burial. 

A section of the report is devoted to agreements and awaris jy 
cases of specified mjuries. Thus there were 621 cases of loss of oy, 
in 1923, 21 of which were cases involving loss of both eyes. 
total compensation awarded since 1916 in 4,526 cases of loss of oye 
was $6,201,763 or an average of $1,370 per case. 

There were 303 cases of loss of hand in 1923, in 4 of which hoih 
hands were lost. The total compensation incurred for these in ji pie. 
was $601,745. The history of the act covers 1,952 cases of loss of 
hand, with an average award of $1,767. 

There were 77 cases of loss of arm in 1923 (1 in which both arms 
were lost), 170 of loss of foot (2 in which both feet were lost) and ||) 
of loss of leg (5 im which both legs were lost). The average ey. 
pensation for loss of an arm, during the period 1916 to 1923, was 
$2,118; of a foot, $1,594; and of a leg, $2,111. No indication is made 
as to the amount of the award where both members were losi. this 
average being of the total number of awards, whether one or two 
members were involved. 

Under the law, the loss of both hands, both arms, both feet. }oth 
legs or both eyes constitutes total disability. Total disability may 
also result from other causes. Thus there were, in 1923, 41 cases of 
total disability, due to various other causes (including broken backs, 
etc.), not specifically mentioned in the law, in which compensation 
in the amount of $106,824 was incurred. The history of the act 
shows 209 such cases, with an average award of $3,727. 

For temporary total disabilities the sum of $4,370,973 was paid 
during 1923 in 80,292 cases, or an average of $54.44 per case. The 
average since 1916 for 507,558 cases was $48.38. 

The adjustment division reports that ‘‘during 1923, as in cach 
previous year since the creation of the division, there was a decide 
increase, as compared with the preceding year, in the number of csc: 
handled. The-division consists of a field force of eight men, with a 
chief adjuster at the capital. The services of these adjusters have 
been the means of settling many disputed cases, which othervisc 
would-have resulted in litigation and legal expense to employers :n¢ 
woes yon ssad ” The number of compensation agreements ‘ ‘secured 
and approved”’ by the division during the year was 2,084. Various 
other activities of the division involved the adjustment of noncom- 
pensable cases where medical expenses only were paid, the investi- 
gree of interstate commerce cases not covered by the act, cascs of 
atalities without dependents, the investigation of various petitions. 
subrogation cases, cases barred by the stature of limitations, cic. 
The total number of cases adjusted during the year was 5,189, |e.v- 
ing 182 cases on hand at the beginning of 1924. 

A separate account is given of the activities of the bureau a 
regards State employees injured in the course of employment. [cne- 
fits and expenditures in behalf of such employees are paid by heck 
by the State treasurer. The amount for the year 1923 was $56,030.44. 
Compensation is being paid for 39 fatalities, of which 32 were in tie 
department of highways, 3 in the department of State police, 2 10 


the game commission department, 1 in the adjutant general's (ec 
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artment and 1 in the department of fisheries, and for 22 cases of 
permanent disability, total or partial, of which 16 were in the depart- 
ment of highways. 

Insurance is compulsory under the law, but self-insurance is per- 
mitted on the recommendation of the division of exemption and 
insurance. During 1923 this privilege was granted to 515 employers 
and their subsidiaries. The success of the work of this division is 
indicated by the fact ‘‘that there has never been a default in the pay- 
ment of any compensation on the part of an employer granted the 
privilege o operating as a self-insurer.’’ The statute is elective, 
hut rejections are rapidly decreasing; ‘‘every large employer is now 
operating under the act, and rejections are only served by small 
employers who hire one or two persons. 

The concluding item of the report relates to petitions for commu- 
tations to lump-sum payments. These were passed upon by the 
workmen's compensation board, 876 such cases coming before it 
during the year. Of these, 567 were disability cases and 309 were 
death cases. In 344 cases of disability the request was granted, 
while in 150 it was refused. In 181 fatal cases the petition was 
acceded to, while in 115 it was refused. The paying off of mortgages 
and the purchase of property were the most frequent uses for the 
money awarded, the benefits in 33 per cent of the disability cases and 
in 47 per cent of the fatal cases being awarded for these purposes. 
Other purposes for which lump-sum payments were granted included 
the paying of debts, starting into business, or leaving the country, 
while in a small proportion of cases the commutation was made to 
allow for the payment of living expenses and in a still smaller propor- 
tion for the purpose of buying artificial appliances. 


United States. 


HE United States Employees’ Compensation Commission has 
made its seventh annual report, covering the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923. As in previous reports the fuller details of accident 
data and expenditures cover the preceding year. Summarizing the 
expenditures for each fiscal year, a steady growth is shown in the 
expenditures from the compensation fund. The administrative 
expenses, however, were highest in 1921, the two succeeding years 
each showing reductions. The compensation for disabilities in 1923 
amounted to $1,122,181.82, besides $348,508.44 paid in lump-sum 
awards. Medical treatment and supplies cost $546,747.30. Death 
benefits amounted to $649,898.11, warts lump-sum awards of 
$9,773.80 and burial expenses of $19,587.67. Adding to these 
amounts transportation and court costs gives a total disbursement of 
$2,726,530.83, as compared with $2,627,170.08 in 1922. Taking the 
first complete fiscal year (1918) as a basis of comparison, the pay- 
ments in 1919 were 98.19 per cent above the preceding year, advancing 
to 295.55 per cent in 1920; 326.13 per cent in 1921; 371.98 per cent 
m 1922; and 386.05 per cent in 1923. 
Under the law, as under the laws of many States, where injury is 
ue to negligence of a third party there is a right of recovery against 
such third party. If the settlement made or judgment collected 
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exceeds the amount of the award under the compensation ac; {}), 
surplus is paid to the beneficiary, but an offset is made of the ex))o))\jj- 
tures and awards under the compensation act. During 1923, | 397 
nonfatal cases came under this head, involving benefits in the amy); 
of $91,773. Recovery against the third party was had in 288 of |) \oce 
cases, the amount recovered being $205,686, or $113,913 in excess of 
the total benefits awarded. In fatal cases the experience was 1.) 
favorable. Out of a total of 71, eight recoveries have been |,,¢ 
amounting to $16,650. The estimated valuation of these eight csp. 
amounts to $44,467. Recoveries were made in 15 other cases, bi) ¢)) 
amount recovered has not been reported. 

The number of accidents reported was at its maximum in |{)|9. 
when 25,813 injuries were reported to the office, while in 192° thp 
number had fallen to 18,259. These figures are for calendar yous, 
The first six months of 1923 showed a continued reduction, the nuinher 
for that period being 8,753, a decrease of 1.47 per cent as compared 
with the same period in 1922. There is naturally a reduction in the 
number of claims received, but it is noted that this reduction js jn 
excess of the reduction in number of injuries reported. This is said to 
be “undoubtedly due to the fact that greater attention is being eivey 
to the reporting of all accidents than formerly, and a greater number 
belong to the noncompensated group,” i. e., disabilities lasting no 
more than three days. 

During the calendar year 1922 there were 12,351 injuries (pon 
which apparently final action was taken; of these 281 caused death, 
51 jmused permanent total disability, and 450 caused permanent 
partial disability. Of the cases of temporary disability 2,068 terminated 
within three days, while 2,168 had a duration of from four to seven 
days. The number of cases continuing beyond 28 days was 2.537. 
The Post Office Department reported the greatest number of in j\iries 
ia 1922, 4,229 cases, the War Department was second, with °).1\96. 
and the Navy third, with 1,548. In 1920 the largest number of 
injuries occurred in the War Department, the Navy being second, and 
the Post Office Department third. In 1921, however, the Post ()i/ire 
led the Navy as regards injuries incurred in the service, and in |\)2., 
as already stated, the advance increased so that it led all the depart- 
ments: e largest number of accidents in any group of employees 
occurred in the city mail service (outdoor) 2,202, while the indoor 
service in the same department was next with 1,111 cases. ‘| here 
were 30 cases of injury in the aerial service of the Post Office, all 
temporary. 

e average duration of disability in all cases was 28 days, while {or 
compensated cases it was 46 days. The average award was $8! .2). 
The total days’ duration of all compensated cases of injury was 
273,890, of which 21,974 was taken in the form of leave. During the 
period of leave the regular pay continues, while for the compens: ted 
period only two-thirds of the pay, not exceeding $66.67 per moni), 
is available. 

One of the factors of compensation adjustments on which sciity 
data are available is the remarriage rate for widows. Under the 
Federal law, benefits to widows are payable during widowhooi, °° 
that the question of remarriage is involved in the probable accrual 
of costs during the continuance of a compensation system. 
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The following table shows the experience under the Federal act 
jnce its Inception In 1917: 











unt REMARRIAGE RATES OF WIDOWS FOR 7-YEAR PERIOD, SEPTEMBER 7, 1916, TO SEP- 
ai TEMBER 6, 1923, BY AGE GROUPS, 
CE 
of —S a = om 
SO | Remar- 
| Number Number | cis ~ 
seul, Age group. of remar- | > © 7 per os 
Ses | widows. | ried, |°*POC¢.] years 
| expo- 
the | | | sure, 
919 Under 21 years.....-..--. ssh (ih sah Paeeensen Bi ee ma By | 33 | 18 92 19. 57 
al a gn UNGET TR FI ae ois ceisler e ds cwe ese dbcesiadesidedbove | 113 |} 40 | 368 10. 87 
the % and un ler 31 years OPP OE Sec c ee coo HEH Se Hoe OSD CLEC CO HE SECON SECS | 160 36 508 7.09 
1 and under 36 years.......... be Ben bog ge ies sere 3h 167 26 | 80 | 4. 48 
urs, “and under 4h:YeOrS. .. 2.2.2... 22-2 e eens Ah SOG FEE bc be o bes ok | 140 16 446 | 3.59 
iber 41 and under 46 years....................+. ananens teeah aad 116 9 | 65 | 2. 47 
4 and under 51 DUNG 6 0 dccneccceccccccrecsccsdesbusee 8 fade Gads 98 | 3 | 340 88 
red 5) and under 56 years is eackhah<«deinererscl io din.» olemae 4206 RS | 1 | 305 33 
t} 6 and under 61 Dats sbewedycesscsbecs . LPP Py bo eee De ieddsclsas« | 185 : 
1€ Gi youte SRO MPU esa odd 6 cas sie ten - 015 dns db decade sass WE yi +45 0003. 224 
8 1n REECE —— — 
In al amek. LY): Ait 7. 1,030 149} 3,413 4. 37 


The average age of all widows included in the above table is 38.9 
and the average age of those remarried is 29. The average time 
elapsed from the date of death of husband to remarriage of widow was 
39.76 months. 

Though the law provides that compensation shall be two-thirds 
of the wages, in practice the limitation of $66.67 per month reduces 
the awards to an average of considerably less than 50 per cent of the 
wage. In 1917-18, the percentage of wages lost that was paid in 
compensation was 44.15; in 1919, 44.50; in 1920, 41.18; in 1921, 
43.34; and in 1922, 44.40. These figures cover only temporary total 
disability cases, others being difficult or impossible of computation. 
Among the higher-paid employees the compensation is considerably 
below 40 per cent. 

A considerable section of the report is taken up with an account of 
the proceedings in connection with the interpretation of the act 
to cover compensation for injuries not due to accident, as that term 
is usually defined. From its beginning the commission has allowed 
benefits in cases of occupational poisonings and diseases, a con- 
siderable: roll of such beneficiaries having developed. On July 5, 
1922, the Comptroller General of the United States made a construc- 
tion of the law that would bar such benefits. The commission stated 


ior J its position and the grounds therefor, but failed to change the ruling 
29. fof the Comptroller General. After their exchange of opinions and 
vas J views, reference was made to Congress with the hope of securing a 
ihe J legislative settlement of the question but in view of the shortness 
‘ed J of the term the action taken was a simple continuance of existing 
th, J awards, though the House did pass a bill confirming the commission’s 

interpretation of the act. The commission then carried the case 
ily J to the President, who submitted an inquiry to the Attorney General, 
‘he — along with a brief prepared by the commission, asking his construc- 
so & tion of the law. In the opinion rendered in response to this request 
1al JF the position of the commission was upheld, so that not only could 


previous awards be continued, but new cases might also be acted upon. 
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National Conference on Civilian Rehabilitation. porta: 


NATIONAL conference on the vocational rehabilitation of 
A civilian disabled was held in Washington, D. C., February 
4-8, 1924. Delegates were present from 32 States, and jj 
addition to those representing Federal or State rehabilitation wor; 
there were delegates from the Employment Service of Canada, |}, 
Maryland State Board of Labor Statistics, the United States Ve. erans’ 
Bureau, the Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau of the Depari. 
ment of Labor, the National Committee for the Disabled, th. 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, the Associatigy 
for the Crippled and Disabled of Cleveland, Ohio, the Americay 
Rehabilitation Committee, the National Association of Manufact tire. 
the Conference Committee on the Care of the Disabled of Chicago, 
the National Conference of Social Workers, the United Sta:, 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Red Cross. 
At the opening meeting on February 4, while the humanitarian si 
of the work was not ignored, special stress was laid on its economic 
aspect. Civilian rehabilitation is at present carried on cooperatively 











in re 
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the Federal Government contributing a certain sum, proportiones a 
to population, to any State complying with certain requirements, one [R404] 
of these being that the State must give to the work a sum at least FR ye 
equal to the Federal appropriation. The funds are administered J yoy 
and the active work carried on by the State, with the Federal Board By ; 
for Vocational Education acting as a coordinating force, giving such J yoy 
assistance and cooperation as circumstances require. ait 
Senator S. D. Fess, of Ohio, reviewing the work done thus far, Bj, . 
pointed out that Congress had made appropriations for a four-year IR thay 
period only, that this period ends with Sube of this year, and that phy 
the desire for tax reduction has made Congress question the renews! Bara 
of appropriations for civilian rehabilitation. Nevertheless. the BB jon 
work of the past four years has proved the economic value o! the i 
rehabilitation program, and money spent for this purpose should !e spor 
omy as a national investment. , of it 
on. J. J. Davis, Secretary of the Department of Labor, speeking I post, 

on “The significance of vocational rehabilitation to labor,” pointe TR tho, 
out the increasing risk in industry due to the steady increase in the J j}y;; 
use of mechanical appliances in all its branches. Urging thal Bj... 
Congress renew the appropriations for rehabilitation work, he pointe! IB eyo, 
out that the average age at which a man is disabled is 32 years. «l J ih, 
which time he has a life expectancy of 30 years, and that the co: Jy) 
of rehabilitating him, something under $260, is ridiculously sini!l J .o9; 
when compared with the cost of maintaining him nf these Bs hy 
remaining 30 years. The rehabilitation program, he added, is ‘\ ; 
logical next step in the economic program which began with wor- Fi (op 
men’s compensation. mat 
The compensation laws work a great advantage to labor, to the extv' 0! Bi alte 
rendering adequate medical and surgical treatment, hospitalization, an pro- S inju 
viding a maintenance wage for the period of incapacity, or compensatic |" four 


loss of members. But they do not provide a means of readjusting the work«r 
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employment. This has been left to the injured man himself, and it has been 
fund in the great majority of cases this readjustment, if made at all, is a poor 
ae Fe The experience of the States which have carried on this work 
i» cooperation with the Federal Government in the last three and a half years 
has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that it is one of the most im- 
portant national programs in the advance of human conservation. 

Dr. R. M. Little, Director of Rehabilitation for New York, pointed 
out that the total cost, both State and Federal, of rehabilitating 
{530 persons during the last year was $1,159,000, an average of 
less than $260 for every disabled person who was returned to some 
gainful occupation. The rehabilitation program, he stated, pro- 
vides for prevention, medical and surgical aid, and rehabilitation. 
Of the thousands annually maimed in civilian pursuits, perhaps 50 
yer cent can not be reclaimed at all, while another 25 per cent may 
not be willing to be reinstated in industry. It is the remaining 25 
per cent, that wants to remain useful wf given the chance, that 
constitutes the scope of the rehabilitation program. 

At succeeding meetings the scope and limits of the movement, its 
problems and the responsibility of different bodies for its support, 
were discussed by a wide range of speakers. On Tuesday morning 
Dr. R. M. Little, of New York, opened a discussion on ‘The norm 
in rehabilitation,’ and Miss Helen McCoy, rehabilitation assistant, of 
Albany, N. Y., discussed *‘ An analysis of rehabilitation.” On Tues- 
day afternoon, Dr. John B. Andrews, director of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, traced the progress made in social 
and labor legislation during the last decade, and Mr. Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the American Federation of Labor, spoke upon the 
worker’s interest in rehabilitation. Miss Mary Anderson, director 
of the Women’s Bureau, pointed out the special significance of the 
movement to women. The employment of women in certain dan- 
gerous occupations is prohibited, but apart from this they are subject 
to all the normal risks of industry. Usually their wage level is lower 
than men’s, so that they are less prepared to endure the consequences, 
physical and financial, of an accident, and as industrial opportunities 
are fewer for them, they are less able to readjust henachess to the 
demands of industry after they have once been incapacitated. 

H. J. Mellum, secretary of the Nash Motor Co., discussed the re- 
sponsibility of industrial management for the vocational rehabilitation 
of injured workmen, and told of the methods used by his company in 
restoring men who were incapacitated for the kind of work at which 
they had been injured. Sometimes the training which they had 
obtained in the former position could be directly utilized in another 
kind of work; sometimes it was necessary to give new training, but 
even then the familiarity with the industry counted. He emphasized 
the economic waste and the inhumanity of throwing the injured 
workman on the scrap heap, so to speak, and declared that industry, 
society as a whole, and the Government as its exponent, must take 
a hand in the reconstruction of the crippled man machine. 

Dr. Herman Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce of Cincinnati, emphasized the facts that the training a 
man has received in one job will often be available for another, that 
alter all, his brain is his best asset, and that this is not necessarily 
injured by the accident which incapacitates him. Often it was 
found that a man who had lost an arm or leg could. after training, 
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fill a better position than he had held before his accident. Ty, 
special need is for individual treatment for each case. Failure of , 
rehabilitated man to make good usually means that he has joo, 
misplaced. 

An especially important meeting dealt with the subject of phiysic,) 
rehabilitation. Dr. Fred Albee, of New York City, spoke on “ Phys. 
cal reconstruction,” Dr. H. Winnette Orr, of Viaedin, Nebr...” on 
“Physical reconstruction and its relation to vocational rehabilita:j,,, ° 
and Dr.’ Willis C. Campbell of Memphis, Tenn., described an ¢x)oj. 
ment in the establishment and operation of a rehabilitation hos)jta) 
The addresses were illustrated with lantern slides, showine {i}, 
operations by which patients had been rehabilitated in spite oj 
apparently insurmountable physical handicaps. They brought oy; 

so, the fact that the crip Ted civilian has benefited largely by the 
advance in surgical knowledge due to war experience. Surgery (als 
not only with the industrial cripple, but with the crippled child ani 
the crippled adult, whether their handicap be the result of accident, 
or of disease, or is congenital. 

Other meetings were largely given over to discussions, le by 
supervisors of civilian vocational rehabilitation from various part 
of the country. Percy Angove, of Lansing, Mich., opened a (is. 
cussion of eligibility and susceptibility, and Willis W. Grant, [es 
Moines, lowa, dealt with the determination of rehabilitation. \ eres. 
te Sua nea of State rehabilitation personnel were discusse( 
by H. L. Stanton, Raleigh, N. C., the value and character of reha)ilita- 
tion statistics by Herbert A. Dallas, Boston, Mass., and contro! of 
costs, administrative training, appliances, equipment and supplies, 
by Marlow B. Perrin, Columbus, Ohio. 

Most of the meetings dealt with special or technical problems in 
connection with the carrying out or recording of the work. In 
general, three points were stressed: (1) The advisability of adopt- 
ing uniform methods of recording work, so that results might be 
compared and all benefit by the experience of each group; (2) the 
desirability of close cooperation between the Federal and “iate 
boards, and between the various agencies interested from one s1i1\- 
point or another in the rehabilitation of those injured in industry: 
and (3) the necessity of giving to each case individual consideration, 
and of having a stttheion tly flexible system to allow for the countless 
variations and oddities due to the wathever's personal peculiarities and 
antecedents. 

The renewal of the Federal appropriations for at least a period 0! 
four years came in for much attention, and the economic value «/ tle 
rehabilitation work was stressed by a number of the speakers. 4 
statement given out, in connection with the conference, by the clue! 
of the rehabilitation service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, from which the following quotation is made, give: 
some striking figures bearing on this point. The average cost 0 
rehabilitating a disabled worker is given as $253, which includes 
everything from the original induction of the disabled person int 
vocational training to his final successful placement in employment. 

The persons who receive the aid of the rehabilitation service are, as 2 rl°, 


ons who would be helpless dependents for the duration of their natural 
ives. Their average age has been shown to be around 32. Rehabilitation 


lifts these persons out of the class of dependents, and restores them to ‘«!!- 
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supporting employment. At the small average cost of $253, society not only 
saves the expense of their life-long maintenance, but also profits from their life- 
long contribution to national production. "1 

The State of New York has estimated that the average initial earnings of a 
rehabilitated person are $1,000 per year. The average cost of maintaining a 
dependent person in that State is $300 per year. The entire cost of rehabilita- 
tion, in the average case, is less than one year’s bill for maintenance. * * * 

In view of these facts I believe that civilian rehabilitation has proven itself 
to be one of the most profitable economic experiments that the Federal and 
State Governments have ever undertaken. It is an investment, not an expense. 
It repays itself not only in dividends of economic profit, but also in dividends 
of contentment and social welfare. It is one of those rare public enterprises in 
which both economics and humanitarianism meet. 





Training and Employment Work of Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Rehabilitation.’ 


N NOVEMBER, 1923, 53 disabled persons, who were unable to 
| obtain employment in the usual way, registered with the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation. In the same month that 
bureau found suitable positions for 33 disabled persons and furnished 
10 artificial appliances to disabled registrants. There are now 3,917 
names of disabled persons on the bureau’s rolls. 

Among the hundreds of rehabilitated persons placed in various 
kinds of employment, ranging from el unskilled jobs to posi- 
tions requiring professional training, there are numerous examples of 
unusual pluck and energy. 

A young pressman whose right hand was mangled four years ago in 
a printing plant successfully finished a course last s ring in one of 
the ee vania normal schools and is now a teacher in a public 
schoo ° 

An Italian boy lost his entire right arm in 1919. Both of his 
parents were illiterate. With the bureau’s encouragement and 
assistance he completed a high school course. He graduated last 
year near the head of his class and is at present in college. 

Another severely disabled boy who had talent for drawing was 
entered in an industrial art school and has already taken one of the 
prizes awarded to beginners by that school. 

Two other young registrants, each of whom had lost a hand, com- 
pleted their high school courses. One is now preparing for a legal 
career and the other is being educated at church expense for the 
ministry. 

A youth whose left hand was amputated took with the bureau's 
help a three years’ course in mechanical drafting in a State indus- 
trial school, while another youth who had lost his left hand is now 
in the second year of a mechanical engineering course in a western 
Pennsylvania technical institution. 

A young man whose right hand was disabled in a mine accident 
was entered in an intensive summer course in mining at State College 
and later passed the State examination to qualify for the job of mine 
fire boss. 

Through the bureau’s efforts an ambitious blind man is success- 
fully soliciting insurance in one of the Pennsylvania cities. 








. Feunsyivania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, January, 1924, 
pp. 12, 13. 
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Labor Legislation of 1923. 


By Linpuey D. Cuiark, or tHe Unitep States Burzav or Laspor Sraristics 


INCE its ‘organization the Bureau of Labor Statistics and it. 
S predecessors have published the labor laws of the States and o/ 
the United States. Occasional basic compilations have |e 
published at irregular intervals and these have been supplemented |) 
annual bulletins. However, prior to Bulletin No. 148, the lates 
compilation to date (1913), the laws, instead of being printed as 
separate bulletins, appeared in the bimonthly bulletin of the bureau 
The office is at present preparing a new compilation of all the laws. 
which will embrace the ts BEE of 1923, so that no separate bul- 
letin of the legislation for that year is contemplated. The present 
summasy enumerates such legislation, giving a brief account of its 
subject matter. 

In 1923, the legislatures of 44 States met in regular session, five of 
these also holding extra sessions (three in Texas). There were, in 
addition, two extra sessions of legislatures not regularly convened 
in the odd year. Besides these were the Congress of the Unite 
States, the legislatures of the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and of 
the Island Possessions of Porto Rico and the Philippines. Not al 
these 58 legislative sessions produced legislation coming within t\ 
scope of the present review, but nearly all enacted laws in some degive 
affecting the conditions of employment or the status of employers or 
of employees. 


Contract of Employment. 


"THE inducing of contracts by means of false representations is penal- 
ized in a number of States. California (Act No. 262) amended 
her law on the subject by adding to the class of contracts to which the 
law applies contracts villian for removal from this State. In Minne- 
sota é . 272) failure to give notice of an existing strike or lockout 
is construed as false advertising or misrepresentation; persons 11- 
fluenced by false representation to make a contract have a right o/ 
action for damages sustained, including an attorney’sfee. An amend- 
ment to the New Hampshire statute is made by chapter 92, whic! 
fixes the penalty for one violating or authorizing or permitting ‘ie 
violation of the law as to notice of labor disputes at a fine of no! 
more than $100, or imprisonment not over six months, or both. 

- Interfering with the free relations and good faith of employers «1 
employees by gifts, bribes, or other inducements to agents making 
realy 0% or securing repairs, etc., for their employers is penaliz«| 

y an amending act of Michigan (No. 146), which declares that in- 
crimination does not excuse one from testifying, though no nature! 
person will be subject to penalties for statements made over objec- 
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tion Or On account of documents produced under subpcenas. The 
Pennsylvania statute on the subject (No. 398) declares the giving of 
such gifts or bribes unlawful, and that custom can not be p eaded as 
a defense. 

The Congress retained in its naval appropriation bill (ch. 28) and 
in its appropriation for the War ah ig ep (ch. 178) the customary 
prohibition of the use of stop watches, the giving of bonuses, etc. 

Corporations are authorized to sell stock to their employees by 
acts of Colorado (ch. 89), Illinois (p. 282), and Washington (ch. 110). 
Colorado also authorizes profit sharing. In all cases, action is to be 
taken by the stockholders with regard to the details of the issue of 
stock. The Washington statute applies to public-service corpora- 
tions only. 

The employment, as drivers of passenger vehicles, of persons 
addicted to the use of intoxicants Sh a the employer to a forfei- 
ture of $5 a day under a Wisconsin statute (ch. 446), and if the 
employer receives a written notice which has been sworn to, to the 
effect that the driver of such vehicle was intoxicated, such driver must 
be discharged (ch. 108). 

Employment on public works in the State of Arizona is the subject 
of an act (ch. 77) which directs that only citizens or wards of the 
United States may be employed on such work; and actual resident 
citizens of the State are preferred, no other person to be employed 
until a verified statement has been submitted to the State auditor. 
In Florida also (ch. 9146), preference for local labor, material men, 
contractors, and builders is directed on public works. 

An act of Congress (ch. 265) provides for salary classifications and 
descriptive groupings of the employees of the United States. 


Examination and Licensing of Workmen. 


Mest of the laws dealing with the examination of workmen are 
amendments or revisions of earlier legislation, without sub- 
stantive change of importance. 

Aviators. —The licensing of aviators after test is a subject of the 
laws of Connecticut (ch. 243), Hawaii (No. 109), and Oregon (ch. 
202). 

Barbers.—Barbers were the subject of legislation in Lilinois (p. 
165), Minnesota (ch. 243), Washington (ch. 75), and Wisconsin (ch. 
448). The last-named State also included managers, etc., of beauty 
parlors under its law, this law and the regulation of barbers forming a 
part of the newly revised health code of the State. 

Chauffeurs.—Most numerous of all are laws relating to chauffeurs. 
Considerable divergence appears in this legislation, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania apparently abrogating the distinction between owner 
operators and paid drivers, California and Illinois making such a 
distinction, Delaware also making a special provision for drivers of 
publie-service vehicles. Legislation on the subject was enacted in 
Alabama (Act No. 290), California (ch. 266), Connecticut. (ch. 257), 
Delaware (ch. 5), Florida (ch. 9269), Idaho (ch. 154), Illinois (p. 546), 
Massachusetts (ch. 464), Michigan (Act No. 186), Oregon (ch, 33), 
Pennsylvania (Act No. 296), Vermont (Act No. 82), and Washington 
(ch. 122). Other provisions besides those noted refer to the age 
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limit, Alabama requiring an applicant to be at least 18 years of scp 
while in California operators may be as young as 14 years of age, .in( 
employed chauffeurs 16. [Illinois requires paid employees to be |x. 
In ya me operators and chauffeurs alike must have reac)jo; 
the age of 16 years. Chauffeurs who violate traffic regulations of the 
State of Washington may be required to give up their licenses {.; , 
first offense, receiving a blue one in its stead. If the holder of a })\yj¢ 
license is before the court, this in turn may be revoked and a yellow 
one given him; and if he is again brought up for a hearing the yol|ow 
license may be canceled in the discretion of the court. 

Plumbers.—The law of Wisconsin with regard to the examination 
and licensing of plumbers is a part of the health code of- the State 
(ch. 448). 

Fishermen.—Differing from the foregoing laws in being pure|y ; 
revenue matter, and not involving questions of skill or public hea|t)), 
is the requirement of an Alaskan statute (ch. 94) requiring fishery 
to pay license fees before engaging in their vocation. Residents 
pay $1 regardless of the nature of their equipment, while nonresi« 
pay from $3 to $5 per annum according to the gear used. 


Wages. 


itt of payment.—The time of 9 hegre of wages is the sul ject 

of a law of Alaska (ch. 49), which directs that wages shal! he 
paid monthly within 15 days after the end of the month in which 
they were earned, in good and lawful money or by check casha/)le 
without discount. If the laborer must sue he is to be allowed 
attorney’s fees, not less than $10 nor more than $50, and $25 damaves. 
The semimonthly payment law of Wyoming is amended (ch. :\\\) 
the amendment requiring that regular pay days be observed and : 
copy of the law posted. Other than semimonthly pay days may |e 
arranged for by agreement between the parties, but such agreement 
may not be made a condition of employment. In Massachusetts ‘he 
weekly payment of wages is required (ch. 136) of transportation ¢oin- 
panies, theaters, motion-picture houses, and dance halls, and of «ll 
employers of janitors, porters, or watchmen—this in addition to the 
prior existing list of employers under the act. 

Collection.—The collection of wages by the State commission: 
labor is provided for under a law of Arkansas (No. 380), the oim- 
missioner or a person authorized by him being given power to |\:! 
and decide disputes with regard to wages in amounts not excee:iny 
$200. Either party may appeal to the court from this decision, «1 
if the claimant sets forth that he has not more than $25 above tle 
necessities for himself and family, the commissioner of labor 1i0' 
institute proceedings in his behalf. The California law of simila’ 
effect was ieitndad teh. 257), by adding a provision which dec!:'«: 
that the commissioner of labor need pay no court costs in such })!0- 
ceedings. The law of Porto Rico making provision for the reco\:'y 
of wages of farm laborers was amended (No. 12) so as to include «i! 
classes of workers and employees in manual employments. !’'0- 
ceedings are before a municipal judge on simple complaint, with \ 1 
latitude for evidence and provision for speedy decision and «i- 
forcement. ; 


{ 
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Not falling within the strict definition of labor legislation, but of 
interest to the wage earner, is the establishment of small claims 
courts. New and amendatory legislation on this subject was enacted 
last year in Idaho (ch. 177), Minnesota (ch. 262), and Nevada (ch. 
149). 

Wage brokers.—Laws of Connecticut (ch. 223) and Rhode Island 
ich. 2312) relate to the business operations of wage brokers, the former 
statute amending the law as to issue and revocation of the license 
required and the latter being a complete enactment as to loans up 
io $300 at an interest rate above 12 percent. In such case an annual 
license fee of $100 is required. Interest may not exceed 34 per cent 
per month; the wage assignment must be for a simultaneous loan 
and be signed by the spouse if the assignor is married. A verified 
copy must also be served on the employer. 

The Ohio law (p. 209) limits the assignment of wages in all cases to 
50 per cent of the personal wages of the assignor. 

Eremptions.—The laws relating to exemption of wages from attach- 
ment by execution were amended in Illinois (p. 413) in procedure 
only; in Maine (ch. 125), where the exempt amount must be paid to 
the defendant the same as if there had been no action; and in Oregon 
ch. 204), where other earnings besides those for the employer are to 
be combined to make up the total of $75, which is exempt for any 


| 30-day period. The wages and salaries of public employees may be 
' carnisheed in Alabama (Act No. 427), but only on final judgments 
/ and with the consent of the official in charge of payment. No limit 
; appears to be set on the amount of the wages, etc., that may be gar- 


nished. 

Contractors’ bonds.—The protection of the wages of contractors’ 
employees is the subject of a law of Colorado (ch. 144), which has 
particular reference to the wages of miners employed on leased coal 


' lands. Any failure of the lessee to pay wages is to be followed by 


the requirement that he give bond in the amount of $1,000 for each 
1) men hired, on which his employees may bring action. The Minne- 


| sota law is amended (ch. 373) so as to protect the equipment and sup- 
» plies furnished for men or animals engaged on the contract. In New 
' Mexico (ch. 136) a bond equal to 50 per cent of the contract price is 
» to be given where a contract exceeds $500 in amount. The Colorado 
s law (ch. 155) requires a bond only if the contract is for more than 
» $1,000. An added provision of the Oregon law (ch. 24) authorizes 


the officer in charge of the public work to pay the laborers and charge 


the amount to the funds due or to become due on the employer's 
' contract. Wages on public works are also the subject of a Tennessee 
_ statute (ch. 121), which directs that the contractor’s bond shall cover 


immediate and remote subcontractors. The Wisconsin law is 
amended (ch. 167), requiring action to be brought on the bond 


' within three months. 


Rates.—Rates of wages in public employment were considered in 


| Massachusetts (ch. 350), the law requiring that the rates for tempo- 


rary service as a city laborer shall not be less than for the permanent 
force. In Porto Rico (No. 11) a minimum of $1 for a day of eight 
hours is fixed. The highway law of Indiana (ch. 194) fixes eight 
hours as a day’s work for citizens working out their road tax. Such 
person may, in lieu of work, pay the supervisior $2 for which the 
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latter may hire a workman or turn the money over to the townshj, 
trustee. | 

Mechanics’ liens.—Numerous amendments or extensions woe, 
made to the mechanics’ lien laws of the different States, Alaham, 
(Act No. 441) giving a lien to jewelers, watchmakers, and silyey. 
smiths, and by another act (No. 397) to the owners of peanut-pickine 
machines for work done, the subject matter of the work being unde, 
lien for the payment of the services rendered. In Alaska (¢l), 52) 
laborers engaged in packing fish or preparing and packing food mea| 
fertilizer, oil, etc., have a lien on the products of their labor. 

Various statutes of Arkansas relate to this subject; Nos. 51: ang 
615 prescribe methods of establishing liens on oil and gas wells, {hei 
output, machinery, tools, etc. The latter law embraces water wells 
mines, quarries, oil or pipe lines, etc. The liens of common laborer 
take precedence over those of other claimants. Another act (No 
563) revises the provisions of the general lien law as to subjec 
matter, and declares that a contractor who fails to apply receipts () 
liens to the extent of the contract price is subject to fine and imprison. 
ment as for felony; while a fourth (No. 252) names four months 4 
the time within which liens must be enforced. 

Minor amendments were made in the law of California (chs. |()j 
109) relating to time of action and limitation. Liens on personal 
property for repairs, etc., are limited in amount unless the owner is 
given actual notice m writeng (ch. 338). Laws dealing with specific 
conditions were amended in Florida (ch. 9296) relating to realty 
owned by husband and wife, and another (ch. 9301) to property held 
separately by a married woman. In Idaho (ch. 24) it was provided 
that the liened property may be removed or disposed of if bond is 

iven for double the value of the lien. Other laws of this State 
fimit farm laborers’ liens to six months unless action is begun to 
enforce the same (ch. 33), and permit a recovery of attorney s fees 
in actions where marks on logs, lumber, etc., have been obliterated 
or the property subject to the lien has been injured (ch. 156). 

In Kansas (ch. 159) the act of 1917 (ch. 231) securing the claitus of 
threshers by lien on the grain threshed was amended; while in Minne- 
sota (ch. 132) a lien on the product is given where the work of clover 
hullinig, grain shelling or shredding and hay baling has been carried 
on. Threshermen’s liens in Montana must be foreclosed within 
six months (ch. 28). Another act by the same legislature authorizes 
the allowance of filing and attorney’s fees where lien procedure ius 
be resorted to for the recovery of wages (ch. 27); while still another 
act (ch. 152) amends the law as to subject matter and enforces 
in connection with work on oil and gas wells and similar operations 

The Legislature of Nebraska enacted a general law (ch. 118) wiil 
regard to services on personal property left for repairs, etc., aut lor- 
izing the craftsmen to keep the same until the lien is satisfie!. | 
threshermen’s lien law was also enacted in this State (ch. 117) covering 
the hulling and shelling of grain, as well as requiring notice to be 
filed within 10 days. Threshers’ liens are also the subject of a cw 
law in New Mexico (ch. 102); while another law (ch. 24) of thw 
State amends the law as to liens on automobiles so as to limit (hell 
to repair work and the furnishing of parts, and not for storage, vl 
and gasoline as in the earlier law. 
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‘ship J The section of the Oklahoma law relating to the subject matter of 


jiens generally was revised by chapter 54. 


Were By chapter 125 of the Oregon law persons rendering service or 
ibama doing repair work on chattels may hold the same under a lien with 
silver. ower to sell within three months if the lien is not satisfied. By 
icking HB nother act (ch. 132) buildings and constructions, except oil and gas 
under Bells, are held to be the property of the owner of the realty, so that 


he. 53) 


Meal 


the lien would attach thereto. Another law of this State (ch. 16) gives 
lien for farm labor, including harvesting, orchard work, etc., and 
coking for such labor. A general law of South Dakota (ch. 217) 
gives a lien to “every craftsman” on property left with him for 
repairs. . 

The loggers’ lien law of Washington was amended (ch. 10) so as 
to give its benefits to scalers and to flunkeys and waiters employed 
about the camps. 


5) and 
} their 
wells, 
POTTS 

(No, 


ibject 


Hours of Labor. 


ts to 
ag HE Oregon statute regulating the hours of labor in mills and 
Bi factories, etc., was amended (ch. 122) to provide an S8-hour day 
io, qeand 48-hour week ‘in sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, and 
sonal ME Ogeing camps, leaving the 10-hour day prevalent in other industries 
er is As before. pts 
onihe The remaining laws under this head relate to employment on 
onli ublic works, all being amendments of existing laws. In Idaho (ch. 
held Meo?) the time consumed in going to and from work is excluded from 
ided ecomputation, and work for less than eight hours is to be paid for at 
nd is Q_hourly rates. A penalty is provided for any one certifying to a 
State ee greater number of hours than were actually worked. In Kansas the 
n to @eehour day is made inapplicable to township or county work in 
feos pe dragging or grading dirt roads (ch. 157); while in Massachusetts a 
ated (erelaxation of the law of that State is provided by authorizing the 
commissioner of labor and industries to permit contractors to work 
os of (a their men more than 8 hours a day on highways if public necessity 
one Merequires (ch. 236.) . 
ome Laws relating to the employment of women and children appear in 
ried a this article under that heading. 
tI 
: se Holidays and Rest Days. 
ust 


HE Alabama law on Sunday labor was amended (Act No. 417) so 
as to permit the sale of motor fuel and oils on Sunday. A 
weekly day of rest is provided for generally in mechanical, mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments in the State of Minnesota 
(ch. 298); but common carriers, telegraph and telephone oflices, 


vher 
nent 
Ons. 


vith 


har- 
a hospitals, brick and tile kilns, creameries in towns of the third and 
ring fourth class, and all operations in cases of emergency are except ed 
i from the operation of the law. ; | 

al The observance of armistice day (Noy. 11) as a legal holiday was 
this provided for by the action of a number of States in 1923, laws to 


that effect having been enacted in Arkansas (No. 16), California 
(ch. 389), Colorado (ch. 130), Florida (ch. 9326), Maine (ch. 50), 
New Mexico (ch. 58), Oklahoma (ch. 225, embodying in the Com- 
piled Statutes the provisions of an earlier law of 1920), South Caro- 


1ei 
oil, 
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lina (No. 120), and Wyoming (ch. 6). In Porto Rico, Dr. José (og, 
Barbosa is commemorated by declaring his birthday, July 27, » |e0,) 
holiday (J. R. No. 45). ) 


Hygiene and Safety. 


Factories. a 
J INDIANA (ch. 64) an administrative building council yf *"¢ 
created consisting of the chairman of the State industrial })oqrj J 10" 


dise 
of 
Flo 
Ore 
The 
lish 


secretary of the State board of health, and the State fire marsha) 
with 12 members appointed by this group as an advisory committe: 
to execute and enforce all laws as to the construction and repair of 
ao of employment, to the end that they may be safe and s:nitary 
or their occupants. ‘ 

The number of inspectors in Connecticut was regulated (c).. 115) 
by providing for 10 deputies instead of 9, not less than 2 nor mor 
than 3 of whom shall be women. In West Virginia also (ch. 48) thy 
number of factory inspectors was increased from 4 to 6, while the 
salary of the commissioner of labor was increased from $3,(\()\) ty 
$4,000 per annum. 7 

The safety provisions of the factory inspection law of Michivan 
were enlarged (No. 206); while in New Jersey safety is the purpose 
of an act (ch. 31) which forbids smoking in any factory, etc., wher 
the manufacture of goods of any kind is carried on, notice of which 
must be posted. This prohibition does not, apply to protecte« por 
tions of establishments so designated by the commissioner of |a\yor. 

The North Carolina law as to fire escapes was made of wider appli- 
cation (ch. 149) by requiring the installation of such escapes if thor 
are 10 employees above the first floor, instead of 30, as formerly; 
also doors to open outward if there are 10 employees instead 0! 20) as 
under the earlier law. In Texas (ch. 170) fire escapes are re«uired 
on buildings three or more stories in height, used as offices, morean- 
tile establishments, workshops, factories, etc. Types and deiail of 
construction and material are given at length. Provisions for 
penalty and enforcement of the fire escape law of Vermont are on- 
tained in an amending act (No. 121). 

An unusual detail appears in an Ohio statute (p. 314) which re 
— that wiping rags furnished to employees in factories, e\«.. be 
thoroughly washed and chemically sterilized and dried at an avery 
heat of 212° before being reissued after use. 

The laws of Arkansas (No. 369), Montana (ch. 140), and Penusy'- 
vania (No. 297B) as to the inspection of steam boilers were amended, 
the first authorizing the commissioner of labor to appoint a clue 
inspector and iio iepution, though certified inspectors of insurance 
companies may act. The second added to the excepted lisi lov 
pressure sectional boilers, carrying pressure of not over 15 pounds: 
while the third directs that inspections shall be made under the res 
of the department of labor and industry. The inspections 0 1 
surance company inspectors or city boiler inspectors may |)° ac 
—s in this State. 

n Iowa (ch. 18) elevators, hoistways and other connected ))1!ts 
must be safe and conform to standards prescribed by a conference 
‘board to be appointed by the governor. The commissioner of |:bo! 
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i; to make inspections and enforce conformity with the rules and 
standards fixed. All elevators must be inspected by inspectors 
holding certificates from the department of labor and industry, 
under a law of Pennsylvania (No. 298B). 

The regulation of bakeries and other places where food products are 
manufactured or handled is primarily a health law. A number of 
these laws require personal cleanliness of employees, and that toilets 
and other sanitary provisions be furnished. Another requirement 
forbids the employment of persons having infectious or contagious 
diseases. The laws of last year on this subject were all amendatory 
of existing legislation, the States enacting such legislation being 
Florida (ch. 9264), New York (ch. 454), North Dakota (ch. 222), 
Oregon (ch. 166), Rhode Island (ch. 2331), and Wisconsin (ch. 112). 
The sections (17, 18) of the Tennessee statute of 1919 (ch. 110) estab- 
lishing a seale of fees for factory inspections was repealed (ch. 89). 


Mines. 


Additional details or modifications of more or less importance, 
affecting the mining statutes of a number of States, appear in the 
legislation of 1923. The only change in Alabama (Act No. 503) was 
to give the chief inspector a salary of $4,000 instead of $3,000, and to 
his associate $3,000 instead of $2,000. In Alaska (ch. 35) an operator 
of a coal mine may not employ more than 10 men in a shift without 
a foreman, assistant or fire boss certified by the State board of exam- 
iners, or by the supervising mining engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. This provision may be waived temporarily in cases 
of emergency. The territorial inspector provided for by the law of 
1921 may be dispensed with under a statute of 1923 (ch. 82) author- 
izing the Governor of Alaska to arrange to cooperate with the United 
States Department of the Interior in the employment of a supervisor 
of mining for other than coal mines in the Territory. The qualifica- 
tions of State mining inspectors are the subject of an Arkansas 
statute (No. 120). Provision is also made for a stenographer at 
$1,200 and $450 office expenses. The salary of the Commissioner of 
Mines of Colorado is fixed at $3,000 instead of $2,500 as formerly (ch. 
145). The hoisting and lowering of miners is affected by an amend- 
ment to the Idaho law which strikes out the speed limit of 600 feet 
formerly established (ch. 131). 

The Illinois Legislature amended its law as to the State Mining 
Board, the examination of inspectors, etc. (p. 449), as to rescue sta- 
tions, hoists and stables in mines (p. 460), and as to electric installa- 
tions, adding a new section as to installing motor generator sets or 
transformers underground (p. 464). The Legislature of Indiana re- 
vised the mining code of the State in a compact but inclusive form 
covering practically the entire range of standard provisions, includ- 
ing the subject of maps, exits, electric installations, ventilators, the 
weighing of coal, storing of explosives, blasting, provisions for first 
aid, the use of life checks for miners entering and leaving the mines, 
the establishment and equipment of wash rooms, etc., etc. (ch. 177). 
Another law (ch. 42) relates to the department of mines and mining, 
which consists of four persons appointed by the commissioner for 
periods of four years, two of them to be practical miners and two coal 
operators. This board is charged with the execution and adminis- 
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tration of the coal-mining laws of the State providing inspection, anq 
collects and diffuses information regarding the safety of workmey 
operation of mines, etc. The governor is to appoint a chief mine jy. 
spector, who is ex officio secretary of the board, and who himsel 
appoints five assistant inspectors. An lowa statute (ch. 16) direc, 
that inspectors’ reports be posted at a point accessible to employer 
of the mine, the owner to provide suitable places for the purpose. 
The examination given by the board for mine foremen, etc., as pyo- 
vided for in sections 3469-3471, 3477, of the Montana code was 
eliminated without other legislation (ch. 142). 

The law of Nevada was amended (ch. 24) in respect to its provisivys 
as to hoist shafts, ladders and landings, two compartments being »»- 
quired, one for the hoist and one for a man and ladder way, the pyro. 
visions of the law in this respect being made more explicit. Sever 
points were involved in an act of the North Dakota Legislature (cl) 
246) including the providing of washhouses, ventilation, use of ex plo- 
sives, the eight-hour day, and the organization of a board to exainine 
mine foremen, etc. 

Separate boards are provided for in Pennsylvania for bituminous 
mine foremen, assistants, and fire bosses (Act No. 266), and for thivse 
for anthracite mines (Act No. 248). (See also No. 274, secs. 421, 
422, as to mine inspectors.) The salary of the mine inspectors is 
fixed at $4,800, for as many as the law provides (Act No. 274, sec. 
440). The fee for examination of foremen and assistants in antliri- 
cite mines is $2, the certificate costing $3 in addition. The adminis- 
trative code of the State (Act No. 274) carries a provision regarding 
the duties of the department of mines (secs. 2401-2404). These 
do not differ in the main from the prior provisions as to law enforve- 
ment, inspection, and the promotion of safety. In Utah (chi. 1\) 
mine bosses must be citizens, or be of good moral character and hive 
taken steps to become citizens. A Wyoming law (ch. 61) relates to 
the employment of shot inspectors if 60 per cent of the employees 
request, where~10 or more men are employed, and more than iw 
pounds of powder is used in a shot in mines where gas is gener» 
m dangerous quantities. Another act (ch. 63) provides for properly 
equipped wash rooms where 20 or more miners are eed 
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Railroads. 

and 
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det. 
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Special attention seems to have been directed to the subject of eny- 
neers and firemen, a Michigan law (No. 127) extending the scope o! 
permitted installations of cab curtains, housings, etc., for the protec- 
tion of such employees within the rulings of the Interstate Comme 
Commission rae the State Public Utilities Commission. Another |iw 
of this State (No. 86) directs that automatic fire-box doors be 1 
stalled, on railroads 100 miles or more in length, on all locomo''\: 
of over 110,000 pounds weight on the drivers, such doors to be oe! 
ated by steam, compressed air, or electricity. A similar law wi: 
enacted in Wisconsin (ch. 56), but made applicable to railroads 5) 
miles or more in leng‘h if the locomotive is 100,000 pounds in weit 
or over on the drivers. This State also requires a power reverse ("":\! 
to be installed on railroads 50 miles or more in length on locomo! vs 
weighing 200,000 pounds or more (ch. 154); that air-brake valve: }e 
installed on locomotives of 100,000 pounds weight or more (ch. 17), 
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and that engine cabs be curtained so as to inclose the openings be- 
tween the cab and water tank or coal tender, in order to prevent cold 
and drafts (ch. 139). 

The law of Ohio (p. 142) directs that locomotives regularly assigned 
(9 mine run, drop or package local freight service have two or 
more running boards. In Minnesota (ch. 392) locomotives must be 
equipped not only with head lights, but also with lights on the tender, 
« as to give illumination toward the rear. For other than switching 
service all locomotives must have electric classification signal lights. 

The construction of caboose cars is subject to amendatory legisla- 
tion in Michigan (Act No. 123), Missouri (p. 309), New Hampshire 
ch. 112), and New York (ch. 519), while in Vermont a new law on 
the subject (No. 94) was enacted. The usual requirement is that two 
j-wheel trucks shall be used with a steel underframe of a strength to 
equal a freight car of certain capacity—60,000 pounds under the 
Michigan and Vermont laws. The New Hampshire law permits the 
use of 2-wheel trucks within yard limits and on runs of not over 10 
miles. The New York law extends the time for the installation of 
caboose cars and coal jimmies. 

The height of wires over railroad tracks is referred to under an 
Indiana law (ch. 69) authorizing the public service commission to 
regulate the height of electric power transmission wires over the tracks 
of steam, street, and mterurban railroads, the height not to be less 
than 22 feet. 

First-aid kits must be provided on all trains coming under the 
jurisdiction of Missouri legislation (p. 332). 

A new code regulating inspection of steam vessels, examination of 
masters, engineers, etc., was enacted in the State of Maine (ch. 149), 
the existing laws being repealed. 


Buildings. 


The law of Porto Rico making provisions for the safety of employees 
engaged in the construction of buildings is extended and ey 2 more 
detailed (Act No. 25), this beg the only legislation on the subject 
for the current year. 

Labor Camps. 


The State Board of Health of Minnesota is authorized to regulate 
and enforce rules as to construction and sanitation in all lumber and 
other industrial camps (ch. 227), while in Nevada (ch. 47) a very 
detaled and thoroughgoing law as to sanitation and equipment 
relates only to “any highway-construction camp where five or more 
persons are employed.”’ 


Women and Children. 


‘THE legislation of 1923 relating to the employment of women and 
children is smaller in amount than in previous years when a 
comparable number of legislative sessions convened. A tendency to 
restrict the hours of labor of children is apparent, and in a less 
degree those of women as well; while the provisions for supervision 
and inspection are made more specific in several cases. 
Children —In Alabama (Act No. 369) a child-welfare organization 
with a superintendent in each county is provided for, whose main 
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duty is to cooperate with social agencies; but one provision is {}j,; 
the county superintendent of child welfare shall cooperate wit) {} 
State labor inspector in the enforcement of laws affecting the em)|oy. 
ment of children. Another law of this State in relation to juy nil, 
delinquency (No. 295) declares that the employment of childrey 
under 16 in violation of the child-labor law is punishable as con {rj}. 
uting to delinquency. In Connecticut (ch. 241) special legis|:tipy 
relates to the employment of children in bowling alleys. Chil yey 
under 16 may not be employed in such — after 6 o’clock on any 
day preceding a school day, and not after 10 o’clock at any time. 
The legislature of Delaware passed four laws on the subject, the {ips 
(ch. 57) abolishing the child-welfare commission of the State and 
transferring its powers to a State health and welfare commissioy, 
Another act (ch. 202) forbids the employment of children in certain 
. dangerous occupations up to the age of 16 years, instead of 15 a; 
formerly. <A third (ch. 203) fixes an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week 
for children under 16, instead of a 10-hour day and 54-hour week as 
formerly. A fourth law (ch. 204) adds a section as to employment 
in street trades, forbidding such employment to boys under 12 and 
girls under 14. In cities of 20,000 population or more, children under 
16 engaging in such work must have a badge, and no work may be 
engaged in between 7 p.m.and 6a.m. Nodirect legislation was en- 
acted by the Florida Legislature, but a children’s code commission was 
created (ch. 9273) to edit and codify the laws of a ‘“‘general nate” 
relating to children, and to report to the next session any desirable 
changes. No appropriation was made either for expenses or sal:ries. 
A very similar commission was created in Delaware (ch. 263). In 
Maine (ch. 198) the hours of labor of children under 16 are fixed at 
8 per day. An amendment to the Michigan law (No. 206) acids 
quarries to the list of work places from which children under !5 are 
excluded, while the age for employment during school hours is 
advanced from 14 to 15 years, and work permits are required 1) ‘0 
the age of 17 instead of 16 if a continuation school is provided in tle 
locality. Permits issue on a showing of completion of the sixth 

rade instead of the fourth as formerly. A Missouri law limitiny the 

ours of labor was amended (p. 129) so as to exempt agricultural 
work and to permit children under 16, if attendin school, to work 
two hours after 7 o’clock p. m. In addition to the limit of « 48- 
hour week, work is limited to 8 hours per day. The provision :s to 
the use of licenses is also modified (p. 130) by requiring that a record 
be kept of the issue of children’s permits and report made to tle 
State industrial inspector. 

In New Jersey (ch. 80) an enactment was passed Harmonizing «1( 
consolidating various laws amending the act of 1904 (ch. 64) with- 
out making important substantive changes. Another act (ch. > 
permits the employer to protect himself by requiring children /iom 
16 to 21 years of to furnish certificates ef age issued by the 
school authorities to be available in case of demands of proof 0! «ze 
by labor inspectors. The school-attendance law of New Mexico ‘- 
quires attendance up to the age of 16 years, unless the child |; |! 
years of age and holds an employment certificate (ch. 148). lar't- 
time schools must be established if 15 or more certificates are issued 
in any school district, and employers must permit attendance ‘0’ 
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ye hours per week between 7 a. m. and 6 p.m. The Tennessee 
andard is somewhat lower (ch. 121), requiring attendance until 14 
ears of age unless the child is 12 and its labor is necessary for the 
upport of its parent. The term of required attendance is increased 
om 60 days to 100 days in the year. The law of Wyoming is 
mended (ch. 48) by forbidding any child required by law to attend 
hool to be employed during the time that the schools are in session. 
nstead of forbidding employment under 14 in specified dangerous 
ccupations a permit is required to 16, and the list of occupations is 
stended. The hours of labor are reduced to 8 per day and 48 per 
eek, instead of 9 per day and 56 per week, and the law applies to 
iiidren under 16 instead of under 14 only. Work between 7 p. m. 
nd 7 a. m. is forbidden. Provision is made for the issue of permits 
nd enforcement of the law. 

The enforcement of the child-labor law of North Dakota is under 
ie direction of the State board of administration, which may em- 
loy “‘an executive officer and agents to carry out the purpose of 
ie act”? (ch. 150). The legislature also enacted a new child-labor 
ode (ch. 155), fixing 14 years as the minimum age for general em- 
loyment and 16 for employment in specified dangerous occupa- 
ins. A certificate must be secured by all children under 16, showing 
he completion of the eighth grade or nine years’ schooling after 
indergarten. The board of clnimistnadions may fix the hours and 
ages Of mimors and establish standard conditions of labor. In 
thode Island (ch. 2367) the minimum age is advanced to 15 instead 
f 14, as formerly, and a standard for medical examinations is fixed. 
‘he detail as to dangeroug occupations forbidden for children under 
6 is considerably extended. 

All apprenticeship provisions of the law of New York are repealed 
(ch. 306), while the Wisconsin law as to apprenticeship adds require- 
nents that where apprenticeship extends over two years there must 
¢ at least 400 hours of instruction (ch. 314). 

Note may be made of the acceptance of Federal cooperation as to 
ocational education in New Mexico, this provision being incorpo- 
ated in its school code (ch. 148), while in Texas the acts of we at 

oo are confirmed and the necessary appropriations pledged 
(ch. 131). 

A South Dakota statute relates to women as well as children, fix- 
ng the hours of labor at 54 per week, as well as establishing a 10-hour 
lay. Children under 15 come within the act instead of thosé under 
l4 only. Telephone and telegraph operators are exempt from its 
peration (ch. 308.) 

In South Carolina (Act No. 148) contractors for the manufacture 
f raw material, the product to be paid for by the piece or pound, 
and employing minors to assist, with intent to defraud, who fail 
to pay such minor after the work has been done and the contract 
price secured, are guilty of fraud and may be fined not over $50 or 
inprisoned not more than 30 davs. 

Women.—Labor legislation affecting women only was enacted in 
Minnesota (ch. 422) where a 94-hour day and a 54-hour week were 
stablished, except for domestic services and nurses and telephone 
and telegraph operators in municipalities of less than 1,500 popula- 
tion. An hour is to be allowed for meals unless a shorter time is 
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permitted by the industrial commission. Schedules of the working. 
day must be posted. An amendment to the Nevada law relaios (, 
penalties (ch. 69), fixing the fine for the first offense at from 859 \, 
$100 instead of $25 to $50. In New Jersey (ch. 144) night wo, 
for women is forbidden in manufacturing establishments, |. koy),. 
and laundries, the hours stipulated being between 10 p. im. gy) 
6 a.m. In North Dakota (ch. 346) the workday for women jny, 
be varied in emergency, so as to allow employment for 10 hours j) 
one day, or during 7 days, but not over 48 hours pet week may be 


worked in any case. The term ‘‘emergency” is defined. 

In Wisconsin the hours of labor of women in general employ meni, 
are fixed at 9 per day and 50 per week, instead of 10 per day and 54 
per week. If the labor is at night the maximum is 8 hours, with 
48-hour weekly limit (chs. 185, 449). Another enactment (ch. |{7) 


relates to employment in hotels, where women may work 10) hous 
per day and 55 hours per week, or at night work 9 hours and 5: 
Boe week, between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. In Wyoming (ch. 62) the 
egislature fixes a day of 84 hours, and 56 hours weekly, instead of 
a 10-hour day and a 60-hour week. If the employment is for by 
6 days per week, the maximum is 52 hours. The act embodies , 
provision requiring that seats be furnished for the use of feinal 
employees. 

Weasean wage.—The subject of the minimum wage came befor 
five legislatures, a new law being enacted in the State of South 
Dakota (ch. 309). This established a statutory rate for all female 
over 14 years of age employed in factories, workshops, mechanical 
and mercantile establishments, laundriea, hotels, restaurants au 
packing houses. The rate is $12 per week, with proportionate re- 
ductions for less than one week’s work. The law leon not apply to 
learners, but employers of learners must secure a permit froin ‘he 
State industrial commission. Licenses may be issued for women 
mentally or physically defective; and the difference between waves 
actually bee's and statutory rates may be sued for without regai 
agreements to the contrary. In Arizona, also, a statutory rate sists, 
the act of 1923 (ch. 3) advancing the rate of 1917 from $10 per week to 
$16. Thelaw applies to employment in stores, offices, shops, res(ii 
rants, dining rooms, hotels, rooming houses,!aundries, and manuf: 
ing cotablidieneniin. The amendment in Minnesota (ch. 153) relates (0 
procedure only, and requires the publication of orders in one dui 
newspaper in each city of the first class, 20 days before the ic 
becomes effective, such publication being prima facie evideive «! 
the existence of the order. A copy must also be mailed to eaci 
employer whose name and address are known, but failure to su! 
such a copy does not relieve the employer from compliance wii: 
law. The Wisconsin amendment (ch. 409) merely removes i 
requirement as to sending certain minors to evening schools. \le- 
tion has already been made of the act of the North Dakota |.exi~ 
lature (ch. 155) authorizing the State board of administration (|v |\\ 
the wages of minors. 

The Ohio Legislature took no aciion in the way of legislation, |! 
by joint resolution (p. 640) authorized three members of the |.ou- 
and three members of the senate to investigate as to the wii! 
and necessity of legislation for a minimum wage, its probable «ile! 
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king. [Eon industries in Ohio, and the character and effect of the laws where 
tes tp they have been tried, together with the legal history of this legislation. 
S50 to 

Work Employment Offices. 


Free Public Offices. 


AN AMENDING act of the Michigan Legislature (No. 206) con- 
templates the continuance of free public employment agencies 
“as deemed advisable,” but without designating localities. 

A new act of the Nevada Legislature (ch. 121) directs the estab- 
lishment of free public employment offices at convenient points in 
the State. Employers rec uesting services from these offices must 
give notice of strikes or lockouts, 1f such there be. Cooperation with 
the Federal service is to be provided for. A similar law was enacted 
by the Legislature of Porto Rico (No. 51). This law provides for 
the separate registration df children between the ages of 14 and 18 
vears. Thelaw of West Virginia on this subject was amended (ch. 49), 
directing cooperation with the United States Employment Service 
and authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 per annum, instead of 
$500 as formerly. The organization and support of the Federal 
service is continued as last year by an act of Congress (ch. 24). 
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Private Offices. 


The Territory of Alaska makes no regulation of private employment 
offices other than to levy a license tax of $500 per annum (ch. 101). 

Amendments and additions.to the law of California direct in much 
detail the entries to be made on the receipts to be furnished applicants 
paying fees, the term, wages, hours of labor, sanitary conditions, 
kind of work, whether or not there is a labor dispute, etc. Schedules 
of fees are to be posted after official approval, and their amount is 
limited by statute (chs. 412, 413, 414). 

The license fee in Nevada is advanced (ch. 67) from $25 per annum 
to $50, and the scope of the law is slightly enlarged by covering cases 
in which transport by stage is a part of the employment agreement. 
In Pennsylvania violations may be summarily dealt with under 
provisions of law authorizing the commissioner of labor and industry, 
or his representative, to make arrests on sight in case of violations, 
the same as a constable (Act No. 193). The Wisconsin statute is 
also enlarged (ch. 142) by including in its provisions agents without 
a fixed place of business, or those who conduct an employment agency 
as a side line. This does not include employers hiring labor for 
themselves either in person or by agents. 

The Legislature of Texas (ch. 41) repeals existing legislation as to 
labor agencies and emigrant agents, and enacts a comprehensive law 
on the general subject. An annual license fee of $150 is assessed, 
and applicants must also furnish a bond in the amount of $5,000 
conditioned on observance of the law and the payment of penalties 
lor persons injured by forbidden acts. The law is detailed as to 
registration fees, false statements, etc. Sending applicants for labor 
to establishments where strikes or lockouts are in existence is for- 
hidden, unless notice of the dispute is given. 
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Emigrant Agents. 


The activities of agencies recruiting labor in one State for em ploy- 
ment in another have been subject to restrictive legislation in sey o;| 
Southern States for a number of years. Most drastic and sweeping 
in its terms is the act of the Legislature of Alabama (No. 181), whic 
fixes the license fee at $5,000 per annum for each county in whic; ay 
emigrant agent does business. Every agent or employee of sic} 
agency must have a license for which the same amount is required. 
$5,000 must also be paid for each county through which the aver; 
or a representative accompanies the recruited laborers in any ¢p- 
veyance to their destination. A bond of $5,000 must be vive, 
obligating compliance with all the terms of the act. Applicants mus; 
be recommended by 20 householders and freeholders, must give th 
name of the employer for whom the men are hired, the wages (v |). 
paid, the cost of board and lodging, and a.statement as to the pro- 
visions for return transportation if the workmen are dissatis/ied. 
These statements must be made under oath, subjecting the agent to 
penalty on his bond. No person who is at present employed may be 
solicited, and an employer damaged by the enticement of his ei- 

loyees to leave has the right to ask damages from the agent. (f- 
enses lead to cancellation of the licenses, and the applicant ius 
waive all claims for reimbursement as regards any unexpired portion. 

A law of Florida (ch. 9297) deals with smaller areas, and rec wires 
agencies hiring labor to go into another county to file a stateimen 
of their purpose with the sheriff of the home county, for which « fee 
of $1 must be paid. Statements must give the name of the avn 
the name of his employer, or the person for whom the labor is sv 
and the place of employment. No agent may without written jv 
mission enter the private premises of any person for the purpo- oi 
discussing the employment of any laborer or laborers on the pre: 
This does not apply if a person ha had the men in his employineut 
in the home county for 30 days, nor does it apply to common car ivr- 

In Tennessee the only restriction is the payment of a license tax 
in the amount of $300 (ch. 75); the amount in 1917 was $500. k:in- 
ployment offices pay a license fee ranging from $10 to $50 acco! ding 
to the population of the locality. 

The law of West Virginia (ch. 36) defines a labor agency as 3 pe- 
son or corporation hiring men to go outside the State, for which « 
State fee of $250 is charged. Municipalities may levy a like tay. 
and limit the number of agencies within their boundaries, bu\ 10! 
to less than three. 

Unemployment. 


"THE law of Michigan as to the organization of unemployinen' 
insurance among certain groups of railway employees was 
amended (ch. 71) so as to apply to such employees generally. «nd 
requires 13 persons for incorporation instead of 5. ) 
n Wisconsin (ch. 76) it is made the duty of the State Board o! 
Control to ascertain opportunities for employment, and o! ‘lv 
industrial commission and immigration commission to cooperat’ 
with regard to information as to industrial conditions. It is rec m- 
mended that po work be provided in times of depression or un: 
ployment, and such work is authorized by the law. 
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Bureaus of Labor. 


SMALL increase in salary was provided for the chief labor in- 

spector of Delaware (ch. 205), the annual salary being advanced 

from $1,800 to $2,100; also for the assistant labor inspector (ch. 201), 

who is to receive $1,500 instead of $1,000 per annum, with monthly 

instead of quarterly pay days. The labor commission is granted an 
appropriation of $3,600 annually (ch. 61). 

The department of registration and education in the Department of 
Labor of Ilhnois is charged with the duty of making examinations 
in licensed occupations and establishing standards for industrial 
schools and courses (p. 621). The law of Michigan relating to the 
department of labor and industries was amended in a number of 
details (No. 206), the terminology of the law being changed to conform 
to the fact that the existing commission has three members instead 
of one commissioner. Various changes in the safety laws and the 
laws regarding employment of women .and children were made, 
which have been noted under their respective subjects. 

The collection of industrial statistics in prescribed details devolved 
upon the commissioner of labor of Nevada under the act of 1915. 
He is now instructed (ch. 53) to collect ‘‘such details as he may deem 
essential to further the objects of the act.” In New York (ch. 884) 
factory inspectors are graded, and their salaries fixed; a bureau of 
women in industry is added, headed by a chief, with six investigators, 
whose work has to do with the condition of women and minors in 
employment, and with recommendations as to their work (ch. 607). 

The Department of Labor and Printing of North Carolina is 
enlarged by the creation of a division of the deaf (ch. 122), at the head 
of which is a “‘competent deaf man,” to advance the interests of deaf 
workers, seek to secure employment for them, and do other work as 
directed by the department, if time allows. 

The administrative code of Pennsylvania was entirely recast (Act 
No. 274), providing, among other changes, for reorganization of the 
Department of Labor and Industry; the existing offices of inspection 
of factories, mines, etc., and of enforcement of laws were abolished, 
and the duties formerly exercised by these agencies were distributed 
among the bureaus of inspection, mediation and arbitration, rehabili- 
tation, workmen’s compensation, etc. A department of mines was 
also created. The bureau of inspection and administration has 
charge of all work places coming under the laws relating to industrial 
accidents, and the promulgation and enforcement of safety orders 
and rules. The supervision of woman and child labor and of employ- 
ment and unemployment is arranged for. The secretary of labor 
and industry receives $10,000, and the secretary of mines, $6,000 
perannum. A welfare commission consisting of the State secretaries 
of welfare, of labor and industry, and of health is created, while an 
industrial board consisting of the secretary of labor and industry, 
with four others, one of whom must be an employer, one an employee, 
and one a woman, meets monthly to pass on rules proposed by the 
department, the members receiving a per diem compensation. The 
number of supervising inspectors in the bureau of inspection was 
advanced from two to four by a separate act (No. 142). 
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In Tennessee also there was an administrative reorganization a¢ 
the law providing for a department of labor (ch. 7) with a commis. 
sioner at its head, with divisions of mine inspection, workshop 


and factory inspection, supervision of workmen’s compensation |, 
safety statutes, child labor, etc. : 

A reorganization also took place in Vermont (Acts Nos. 7, 8), \\jore 
a department of public service was created, within which is a ))\\\)I\¢ 
service commission and a commissioner of industries. The latter jas 
exclusive jurisdiction as to all legal powers and duties vested i), the 
labor commissioner by the laws of the State. 


Mothers’ Pensions. 


AWS making provisions for allowances to mothers of childrep 
under specified ages can be classed as labor laws only to tp 
extent that they provide home support from the public funds ins‘ ead 
of by the labor of the children. Such laws are very general, being , 
form of indoor relief calculated to preserve the family intact instead 
of placing its members in institutions. The legislation for 1923 js 
in the main amendatory of existing laws, such action being taken in 
Arkansas (Act No. 56), extending the law to another county; (on- 


necticut (ch. 173), where the law as to allowances and conditions 
was amended; Delaware (ch. 200), amending the provisions as to tlie 
conditions on which applicants may receive allowances and maki 
an appropriation; Idaho (ch. 145), providing that custodians or 
guardians of orphans may receive the same allowances for their 
benefit as the original law provided for the mothers; qualifications 1s 
to residence, etc., were also modified; North Dakota (ch. 156), allow- 
ing $15 per month for each child until 16 years of age; Tennessee 
(ch. 67), extending aid until the child reaches 17 years of age insteu 


of 14; West Virginia (ch. 28), amending the law as to parties and 
qualifications and extending the age of assistance to 14 instead of 
13, or to 16 if the child can not get a work permit; the amount allowed 
instead of being apportioned a stated amounts per child witli « 
maximum limit of $25, may, under the new provisions, not exceed 
$45 for each family. 

New -legislation in North Carolina (ch. 260) makes provision «1 
mothers of children under 14 years of age, allowing $15 per month 
for one child, $10 for the second, and $5 for the third, no maxiiium 
to exceed $40. In Rhode Island (ch. 2340), State and local bowi: 
may be formed where a town or city council agrees to coop 
with the State in the care of children under 16. In Pennsylvyiui 
the appropriation for this purpose (No. 251) was $1,750,000 for tiv 
biennium; the counties furnish an amount equal to the State alloti out. 

Accomplishing practically the same end is an Indiana law (cli. 6! 
authorizing ted s of children’s guardians to board such chilidret 
with their mothers if deemed best. 


Old-Age and Retirement Funds. 


] [KE the foregoing, provisions for old age and retirement thus ‘ar 

enacted into law are not industrial in their main aspects, »1( 
have been chiefly ‘restricted to public employees. In most of tlie 
cases contributions to a retirement fund are provided for. 
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Three States last year took up the subject of old-age pensions in 
definite form, the right being based on age, citizenship, and financial 
status, and not at all on a basis of industry or of contributory funds. 
In Montana (ch. 72), persons 70 years of age or over and for at least 
{5 years citizens of the United States and for a like period residents 
of Montana may receive relief not exceeding $25 per month. In 
Nevada (ch. 70) the minimum age is 60, with requirements that the 
applicant must have been a citizen for 15 years and have had 10 
vears continuous residence, or 40 years of interrupted residence, 
during the last 5 of which residence in the State must have been 
continuous. Tests of necessity are prescribed and no grant will be 
given that would make the total income from all sources exceed $1 
per day. In Pennsylvania (Act No. 141) a State commission and 
county boards cooperate to administer the law giving relief to citizens 
of 15 years’ standing and residents of the State for a like period who 
are 70 years old and show proof of necessity, the relief not to exceed 
an amount which will make the total income $1 per day. 

Without committing itself to definite action, the legislature of 
Massachusetts passed a resolve (ch. 43) providing for a commission 
of five persons on old-age and other pensions, to report on costs 
throughout a 25-year period and also the past 25 years’ experience 
as to mothers’ pensions, poor relief, etc., and the probable future 
cost of the same. ‘Teachers’ and other retirement systems are also 
to be reported on. 

For a number of years Alaska has had a provision for ‘Alaska 
Pioneers,’’ arrangements being made for a home on a different basis 
from ordinary poor relief. An act of 1923 (ch. 46) provides that per- 
sons 65 years of age and for 15 years resident in Alaska, if eligible to 
the benefits of the home, may have an allotment outside not exceed- 
ing $25 for males and $45 for females. 

The retirement of State or municipal employees was legislated on, 
mainly by way of amendment, in Connecticut (chs. 119, 217), Lllinois 
(p. 204), Indiana (ch. 10, retirement of employees of municipal 
utilities), Maine (ch. 199), Massachusetts (chs. 190, 205, 426, 458), 
New Jersey (chs. 103, 139), New York (chs. 69, 106, 142, 592, 705, 
708), Pennsylvania (Acts Nos. 231, 331, the latter an elaborate 
revision of its basic law as to the retirement of State employees), 
Porto Rieo (extra session, Act No. 22), and Rhode Island (ch. 2374, 
city of Providence only). 


Employers’ Liability. 


HE great preponderance of the compensation system, superseding 

the earlier doctrine of employers’ liability, has reduced legisla- 

tion on the latter subject to a minimum. In accordance with the 

practice of the bureau, the subject of workmen’s compensation has 

been separately treated, the legislation of 1923 having been sum- 

marized in the Monruty LaBor Review for October, 1923 (pages 
150-162). 

The exclusion of railroad service from compensation legislation is 
responsible for an act of the Legislature of Minnesota (ch. 333), 
which amends the law of 1915 on the subject of the liability of rail- 
roads for injuries to their employees. Action is to be brought by the 
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ersonal representative instead of by the widow or next of kin, |); 
or the benefit of the latter. 

The Nebraska compensation law is elective, so that the two «yx. 
tems exist side by side as in a number of other States. An amend) 
(ch. 80) provides that the receipt of insurance or relief under a be))..{\ 
contract is not a bar to a suit for damages; nor on the other han: js 
the recovery of damages to prevent securing the benefits unde, , 
relief benefit or indemnity agreement. Contracts providing to (| 
contrary are void. Another amendment (ch. 81) makes the emp|0\ 
liable for failure to furnish adequate tools, appliances, or dey \ 0, 
where such failure requires the use of a substitute; and if si, 
substitute is used under the direction of a foreman or superior it is 11) 
to be construed as negligence. 

Laws of Indiana (ch. 156) and Massachusetts (ch. 149) relate t. 
the subject of insurance, the former authorizing corporations to |) \« 
out group insurance in behalf of their employees and pay premiiins 
thereon, which payment may be continued after an employee ceo, 
his services as such. The Massachusetts law clarifies the statutory 
provisions as to employers’ liability insurance without import. 
substantive change. 

Occupational Diseases. 


N CONNECTICUT, physicians are directed to report occupation» 

diseases treated by them in thecourse of theirpractice. Iman ef! :1" 

to secure more satisfactory results from this law physicians »). 

authorized (ch. 93) to collect from the State Department of Hex!) 
a fee of 50 cents for each report. 

Illinois has for a number of years had a special law providing 
sanitary protection in specified dangerous occupations fikel, 
produce industrial poisoning. Provision is now made (p. 351) fo 
action for damages where the law is willfully violated, and in any : 
of occupational disease in the occupations named in the act comipen- 
sation may be claimed as for an accidental injury. 


f 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


‘THE subject of vocational rehabilitation, which has received s\\): 

a large amount of attention because of the war and also bec: ise 
of the desirability of restoring workmen to industry instead of leavin 
them helpless and dependent on compensation funds, finds its c\iic/ 
expression in the cooperative undertaking arranged for by the Feder! 
statute of 1920. The State of Arkansas (No. 70) took its initial so) 
in the direction of such cooperation this year, as did Oregon (ch. 17). 
asa on the other hand, withdrew its earlier (1921) acceptaie 
(ch. 74). 

In Illinois (p. 173) the scope of the rehabilitation law of the St:ic 
is defined, covering disabled persons whose disability was the re-\1! 
of accident, disease, or congenital defect. Massachusetts (ch. 4°!) 
and ag mning (ch, 24) make supplemental provisions extending | '\ 
time of training and increase the expenditures accordingly in ci-> 
where additional training seems desirable. In North Carolina ‘'\c 
provision for State and Federal cooperation was retained in a new 
school code of the State (ch. 136); Alabama (Act. No. 507), Idalo 
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ch. 173), and Iowa (ch, 295) made specific appropriation for the 
eooperative work; and Wyoming (ch. 39) authorized the State 
board of education to make use of funds contributed by the State 
vorkmen’s compensation fund for like purposes. 


Labor Organizations and Labor Disputes. 


HE activities of nonresident union officials are obviously aimed 
at by a Nevada statute (ch. 151) which declares it unlawful to 
advertise or circularize or otherwise give notice of a strike in writing 
or in print unless the notice is signed by three citizens of the State, 
six months in residence, a copy to be sent also to the labor com- 
missioner of the State. 

An antipicketing law was passed by the Legislature of Hawaii 
No. 189) forbidding threats to a workman or his family, or persistent 
talking or loitering about the working place, whether these acts are 
done “singly or conspiring together.’’ A more general law of Utah 
‘ch. 93) forbids the use of force, intimidation or threats in causing 
or attempting to cause or induce anyone to quit or decline lawful 
employment. ‘The Wisconsin statute on the subject was amended 
(ch. 55) by specifying that the law does not forbid a person off the 
premises to recommend or persuade by peaceful means where there 
is a strike or a lockout in existence. 

In terms a general criminal statute, but one of rather obvious 
implication, is an act of the Idaho Legislature (ch. 189) which specially 
penalizes setting fire to mine shafts or underground working places, 
thus interfering with their operation. 

The Colorado Industrial Commission is authorized to investigate 
and report on labor disputes, and suspension of operations prior to 
or during such investigation is forbidden. An act of 1923 (ch. 199) 
states that industry may be discontinued or workers cease service if 
there is no strike or lockout in existence or if the industry is not 
affected with a public interest. A strike or lockout may legally take 
place after the investigation has been concluded. The statute of 
Porto Rico providing for an insular commission of mediation and 
conciliation of labor disputes was amended (extra session, Act No. 
4) by making compulsory the appearance of the parties under sub- 
hich the commission is acting. 

The issue of injunctions in labor disputes was the subject of an 


amending act of Wisconsin (ch. 208), which declares that only a 


circuit court or a court of concurrent jurisdiction in equity may 
issue an injunction and then only on reasonable notice of not less than 
48 hours to show cause. 

_The antitrust law of New Mexico (ch. 37) exempts labor organiza- 
tions from its scope, declaring that “the labor of a human being is 


The law of Connecticut pee ye the fraudulent use of badges 


of labor ape satin was revised (ch. 137); while in West Virginia 
the method of disposing of real estate — trustees of labor 


organizations was fixed (ch. 33), providing, however, that labor 
organizations are not to be regarded as corporations by reason of 
any such action. 
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State and Industrial Police. 


EGISLATION on this subject was of small scope and slig}; 
significance. The law of North Carolina was extended (¢|), 5») 


so as to add manufacturing companies to the list of those ¢ op. 
porations or employers who may employ industrial police: wy), 
the Wisconsin statute as to railroad police was amended (¢;, 49¢ 


in respect of the oath to be taken and the shield worn. 

Minor amendments affecting their State police organizations wor, 
passed by the legislatures of Connecticut (ch. 202), Nevada (cl), 4) 
and Pennsylvania (Act No. 274). 


Cooperative Associations. 


PURELY because of their economic interest, and not because they 

involve relationships of employer and employee as such, a lis 
of the laws on the subject of cooperative associations is sb. 
mitted. Many of these laws relate to the production, preparation 
and marketing of agricultural products, frequently also containiny 
provisions as to the purchase ceaaed ee and in several cases 
authorizing purchase of other products than those of the meibers. 
The following are the citations regarding farm marketing associations 
Arizona (ch. 50), California (ch. 103), Colorado (ch. 142), Connecticw 
(ch. 251), Florida (chs. 9144, 9300), Idaho (ch. 179), Illinois (p. 280), 
Maine (chs. 88, 187), Massachusetts (ch. 438), Minnesota (chs. 13! 
141, 264), Missouri (p. 111), New Mexico (ch. 36), Ohio (p. 91 
Oklahoma (ch. 181), South Dakota (ch. 15), Tennessee (ch. 100), 
Utah (ch. 6), Virginia (extra session, ch. 110), West Virginia (ch 
53), and Wyoming (ch. 83). 

Laws more general in their scope, mainly amendatory, were passe 
m California (ch. 107), Connecticut (ch. 110), Illinois (p. 276), ows 
(ch. 166), Michigan (No. 153), Minnesota (ch. 326), Montana (cl. 
144), New York (chs. 615, 787), Oklahoma (ch. 167), Oregon (11. 25), 
Pennsylvania (No. 404), South Dakota (chs. 126, 127, 131). Utah 
(ch. 14), and Wisconsin (ch. 433). 


Civil Rights of Employees. 


Mest of the laws dealing with the civil rights of employees relat: 
to provisions permitting voters absent from their polling place 
by reason of the nature of their work or employment to vote by mui 
The earlier laws on this subject related chiefly to railway emp|overs. 
but their scope has been much enlarged and is less strictly industiul 
than formerly. islation on this subject is largely amendatory 
the following States having taken action in 1923: California (ch. 2°), 
a new law permitting voting only if elsewhere in the State; Delaware 
(ch. 103), permitting voting from without as well as from within | 
State; Hawaii (Act No. 263) relating to steamship employees; [ds 
(ch. 57), extending the privileges of the law to those physically 1- 
capacitated from going to the polls; Minnesota (ch. 108), making 
the law applicable to primary elections also; Nevada (ch. |!) 
providing for absence for illness; Oregon (ch. 53), limiting the righ! 
to railroad employees, employees of the State and the United States 
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traveling salesmen and students; Pennsylvania (Act No. 201), 
authorizing voting from outside as well as from within the State; and 
Washington (ch. 58) and Wyoming (ch. 101), both permitting voting 
only if elsewhere in the State than in the district of residence. Mior 
amendments were also made in Illinois (p. 351), Montana (ch. 151), 
North Dakota (ch. 202), Texas (ch. 149), and Utah (ch. 99). 

' More definitely a labor law than the foregoing was an act of the 
Arizona legislature (ch. 10), which penalizes interference by em- 
Joyers with the candidacy or public official service of any employee, 
or their service on political committees. Neither may employers 
instigate or encourage the candidacy of an entployee nor contribute 
to nor pay his campaign expenses or his expenses while engaged in 
official duties. 


slight 
» 20) 
Cor- 
While 


{28) 


Were 
1. W4 


Convict Labor. 


HE avoidance of competition with free labor is one of the problems 
connected with the employment of convicts, while their status 
as workers, even though not under contract, gives some warrant 
for reference to legislation on the subject in a review of labor laws. 
The active interest in the question is reflected by a very considerable 
number of laws, some States enacting more than one statute on the 
subject during the year. In Alabama (Act No. 9) leasing of convicts 
is to terminate on March 31, 1927, changes to that effect to be 
prosecuted as rapidly as quarters and employment can be found. 
The duties and constitution of the board in charge of convict labor 
are set forth m Act No. 85, the title of the board being fixed by a 
later act (No. 475). These laws relate to State convicts, county 
convicts being the subject of a fourth act (No. 595) which authorizes 
counties of from 75,000 to 95,000 population to work their convicts 
anywhere in the State, furnishing guards, tents, etc.; the act also 
authorizes the leasing or purchase of lands and personal property. 

In Arkansas (Nos. 128, 759) limestone-crushing stations are author- 
zed, at which convicts may be employed in crushing limestone to 
be sold to farmers at cost. These plants are to be financed as prison 
factories are. This method is set forth in another act (No. 328), 
which authorizes the establishment of factories of a nonhazardous 
nature in the State prison or on penitentiary farms. Suggested 
products are cotton goods, furniture, brick, twime, etc. No appro- 
priation is made for the equipment of such factories, funds to be 
raised by pledging the products to pay for such installations. Con- 
victs may be worked not over 11 hours per day or 61 hours per week. 

A California statute (ch. 158) amends the law as to the classifica- 
tion of work and provides that the needlework done by women may 
be sold for their own benefit. A second statute (ch. 316) revises the 
law as to the employment of convicts on highways. A law of Colo- 


iL1On. 
ining 


Cases 


’ 
Cad 
isseq 


Lowa 


‘] tado (ch. 88) contemplates the employment of convicts in the pro- 
ho fe Pagation of fish in the waters of the State. 

in- The daily allowance to convicts for their labor is advanced from 
cing J 10 cents to 15 cents by a Connecticut amendment (ch. 151). The 
(7), Publicity received last year by the convict labor system of Florida 
ioht fae CVidently bore fruit in an act (ch. 9126) providing for the classification 


of male convicts, class one including those able to do a reasonable 
day’s work at manual labor, class two including all other males and all 
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females. From class one a road force is to be drawn, resery ine 5) 
convicts for the prison farm. Four inspectors are to be appointe; 
who may consult and confer privately with any convict. Corpor) 
spe ag is forbidden. Another act (ch. 9202) repeals what wor 

own as the leasing statutes; while a third (ch. 9203) provides tha; 
county convicts may be put to labor on roads, bridges or other pubic 
works. This act also forbids flogging. A fourth statute (ch. 9399) 
is devoted to the subject of punishment, forbidding corporal })\.yjs). 
ment for convicts and making it the duty of the ‘board of commis. 
sioners of State institutions and of the commissioner of agricei|tyy, 
to devise other punishments to take its place. 

Amendments to the Idaho law direct that, so far as practicalle, yy 
article shall be made by convict labor that is extensively many. 
factured in the State (ch. 35). The prison commissioners may {iy 
a day’s work and credit a percentage of the income from any excex 

roduct to the convict either for himself or for his dependents. 
Money from the sale of articles made goes to the improvement fin 
from which come the sums allowed to convicts. In Iowa (cl. 25; 
convict labor is to be performed under rules formulated by the board 
of supervisors, the provision being retained that such labor shal! no} 
be leased. 

A Kansas statute (ch. 45) forbids any work for private citizen; 
outside the penitentiary grounds except on highways and other wor} 
exclusively for the benefit of the State. The control, coordination, 
and supervision of industrial plants for the employment of conyici 


labor are put in the hands of the State prison commissioner by a \ich- 


igan statute (No. 78). The manufacture of corn harvesters, }inders 
and cultivators is added to the classes of implements whic) ma 
be manufactured in the State prison of Minnesota (ch. 294). 


County convicts in Ohio may (p. 12) be employed in county work- 


houses or elsewhere as local ordinances may provide. Emp!o\ ment 
in the flax industry and at woodworking is provided for in Oregon 
(ch, 232), the products to be sold for the benefit of the revolving fund. 
The employment of county convicts is a subject of an act of !’enn- 
sylvania (No. 172), which authorizes their employment for cig! 
hours per day on papaie of the jails and prisons, the preparation 
road material, and the manufacture of supplies for use in the prison 
and jails. The employment of State convicts is under the depuart- 
ment of welfare, employment to be for eight hours per day in tle 


manufacture of products for State and municipal use, in forestry, 
industrial training, etc. (No. 274). Convicts in Tennessee («). ‘4 
may be employed in the manufacture of automobile number })/:tes 


and other articles for the State and for sale to other States, .nd to 
cities and counties if deemed advisable. 


Homes for Working Men. 


UNDER this head may be cited amending acts in Californi 

(ch. 411), Porto Rico (Nos. 6, 80), and South Dakota (ch. 273). 
Erection and sale of homes for the acquisition of small holdings 0 
easy term; is aimed at by this legislation. 
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ng 50 Investigative Commissions. 


int 

val TH Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
Were appointed in 1921, had its term extended to May 1, 1924 
; that Mf (ch. 320), this being the third extension granted this body. 

ublic In Minnesota (ch. 372) a legislative commission was appointed to 
9332) ff investigate and report upon the feasibility of establishing a cement 
nish- plant as & State activity, the report to cover also location, costs, and 
Omnis. HE similar details. 

ture Mention has already been made, under the heading, ‘“‘ Women and 


children,” of children’s code commissions in Delaware and Florida, 
and of a minimum-wage commission in Ohio: also of the commission 
on old-age pensions, ete., in Massachusetts, under the heading, ‘“ Old- 
age and retirement funds.”’ 


le, no 
Lanny. 
Vv tix 
XCAg 
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ents. 

fund ig ; ' ; bee ru 

»;:) fe Constitutionality of Califomia Statute Forbidding Antiunion Contracts. 

Oard " ‘BS a . . . ° . : — 

| nos HE Pacific Electric Railway Co., operating in southern Cali- 
“' fornia in interstate and intrastate commerce, carried on its 

a business for several years under nonunion agreements. In 

|. fe 1918 representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and of 
YOIR . 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers undertook to unionize the 
force, and after about three months’ activities some 1,200 of the 1,500 
men employed had become affiliated with these organizations. ‘This 
was contrary to the fixed and well-known policy of the company of 
dealing with employees individually, and not collectively, or through 
organizations. 

tepresentatives of the unions named were not employees of the 
company and had never been in its employment. After securing the 
measure of unionization above indicated, a strike was precipitated 
on the demand of recognition of the union and the company’s refusal. 
The company sought a temporary injunction restraining the defendant 
organizers from interfering with its business and with its contractual 
relations with its employees. This injunction was granted, and on 
appeal was sustained by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
(258 Fed. 382). After long delay the organizers submitted their 


tion, 
nvict 
fich- 
ders 


‘the answer in the case of the temporary injunction, and nearly two years 

try, We thereafter the case was brought to hearing in the district court upon 
91) | * application for a final decree. 

oft Two points of special interest were involved, one being the status 
dto | Of the organizers under the Clayton Act, which undertook to limit 


the issue of injunctions in cases of dispute between employers and 
employees. The court below had made the temporary injunction 
permanent, and the case was appealed on this ruling to the Court of 
Appeals which held (Montgomery et al. v. Pacific Electric Ry. Co., 
293 Fed. 680) that the decision in the case of Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U.S. 229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65, was applicable here. In 
that case it was held that union organizers not employees of the mining 
company were not within the purview of the Clayton Act, which was 
restricted to disputes between employers and employees; furthermore 
that, being outsiders, they could be enjoined from interfering or at- 
tempting to interfere with the contract relations of the mine operators 
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and their employees who were, as in the present case, under cont rao} 
not to become members of any labor organization. On this aut|,ority 
and citing also Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443,41 Sup 
Ct. 172, and American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Ty ado 
Council, 257 U. S. 184, 42 Sup. Ct. 72, the court ruled that {hese 
officials of the union had no standing under the Clayton Act so th, 
in so far as it was concerned the injunction was proper. 

Another contention related to the California statute which jako. 
it unlawful for any employer or agent of an employer to require ay 
agreement, either written or verbal, not to join or become a par 
of any labor organization, as a condition of employment. The court 
found this statute to be on an identical footing with the law of Kansas 
of similar purport which had been held by the Supreme Court of {\ 
United States to be ‘“‘repugnant to the ‘due process’ clause of the 
fourteenth amendment, and therefore void.’’ (Coppage v. State of 
Kansas, 236 U.S. 1, 26, 35 Sup. Ct. 240.) 

That decision was regarded as controlling in the present case, s 
that the statute of California was likewise void and ineffective. |; 
may be added in this connection that a similar construction has een 
placed upon the laws of like purport in some 10 or 11 other Siates, 
some decisions having been rendered before and others since the 
Supreme Court decision above noted. 





— oon” 


Labor Legislation in China.* 


ABOR matters are receiving considerable attention in China. 
The Ministry of Communications and the Ministry of Agn- 
culture and Commerce have each organized a special labor 

division in their offices, while a similar division will soon be organize 
in the Foreign Ministry. The Ministry of Communications will «ea! 
with railway laborers, sailors, telegraph and telephone operators, ivi 
st office employees; the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. wit! 
aborers in ordinary mines, in factories and on farms; and the Foren 
Ministry, with emigrated laborers. Parliament is drafting a special 
chapter on labor for the national constitution and a bill for the pro- 
tection of workers has been submitted for its consideration. 

Pending the approval of the bill a set of provisional factory reyu- 
lations was promulgated by presidential mandate on March 29, |''25. 
Other regulations governing labor unions have been submitted to Pa- 
liament for deliberation. 

A third set of regulations, governing, in detail, working conditions 
in mines, has been also drafted but not yet approved and promuly: ici. 
These provisions apply to all mines employing more than 50 under 
~ ground workers. The mine owners are to be represented by (ie 
chief engineer, who shall look after the ventilation, presence oi y2> 
or water, and use of explosives in the mines. No women or children 
under 12 are to be allowed to work underground, while under spe: 
conditions the employment of children under 17 may also be pre- 
hibited. Working time is to be limited to 10 hours a day. [i 


shafts must be properly supported, and each pocket must have al 





iChina. Bureau of Economic Information. Bulletin, May 9, 1923, pp. 12-16. 
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least two openings for passage of laborers. Safety lamps are required 
in all mines where presence of coal gas is suspected. 

While all these regulations deal with payment of wages, hours of 
labor, and general working conditions of women and children as well 
as of men, they contain no provision concerning wage rates nor are 
any special regulations governing them expected to be promulgated 
soon. At present, wages vary too widely to make the determination 
of a uniform minimum wage possible or useful for the whole country. 
They may be as low as 2 cents a day, or as high as $4.10. The very 
low wages are generally paid where food and lodging are supplied 
by the employer. 

‘The text of the provisional factory regulations promulgated 
March 29, 1923, and of the draft regulations on labor unions which 
have been submitted to Parliament for consideration are given 
helow ; 

Provisional factory regulations. 


ArticLe 1. The present regulations shall apply to the following factories: 
(a) Those which at ordinary times employ more than 100 laborers. (b) Those 
in which conditions exist that are dangerous to the life or injurious to the health 
of the laborers. 

Factories to be exempted from the operation of these regulations will be 
specified by ministerial orders. 

Arr. 2. Foreign factories established in Chinese territory and fulfilling the 
above two conditions shall also come under these regulations. 

Art. 3. Factory owners shall not employ boys under 10 or girls under 12 years 
of age. 

Art. 4. Boys under 17 and giris under 18 years of age shall be considered 
children. 

Arr. 5. Children may do only light work in factories. 

Art. 6. Children may work at most eight hours a day, exclusive of periods of 
rest. 

{rt. 7. Factory owners must not make children work after 8 p. m. or before 
ta. m. 

Art. 8. Adults shail have at least two days’ rest every month; children three 
days’ rest. 

In ease of emergency, factories may temporarily suspend the operation of the 
above provision, but must report to the appropriate Government office. 

Art. 9. All classes of laborers must have one or more periods of rest every day. 
Such periods of rest must at least amount to one hour every day. 

Art. 10. Special kinds of factories which must have day and night shifts 
should interchange the laborers in the shifts once every 10 days. 

Art. 11, Wages must be all paid in currency and not in goods, except with the 
consent of the laborers. 

Art. 12. Wages should be paid at fixed periods, which must not be longer than 
one month. 

Art. 13. If. for special reasons, the working time is prolonged. factory owners 
should pay their laborers for the extra hours at higher rates than ordinary. 

Art. 14. Factory owners should not make deductions from laborers’ wages in 
alticipation of fines or damages to be collected. 

\r?. 15. When, to encourage savings among laborers, or otherwise for their 
own benefit, a portion of their wages is put aside, consent must be obtained from 
the laborers themselves. and the plan (relating to the administration of the fund) 
must be approved by the appropriate Government office. 

_Art. 16. When a laborer dies or is discharged, the factory owner should pay 
him or his relatives all the wages due him, as well as the amount of his savings 
deposited with the factory. 

Art. 17. Factory owners should, with a view to the conditions in their own 
factories, draw up plans for the payment of solatium, bonus, and old-age pension 
to laborers, and submit them for approval to the appropriate Government offices 
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Art. 18. Factory owners should provide appropriate supplementary ed) atior 
for working children and adults who have had no schooling, and bear the expen sees 

Such supplementary education should take at least ten hours a week for c/); 
and six hours for adults. 

Art. 19. In the case of sick or injured laborers, factory owners should cv: 
the conditions and limit their amount of work or stop it altogether. If th. sick. 
ness or injury is due to work in the factory, the owners should bear the mo |i...) 
expenses and should make no deductions from their wages during their ..,, 
valescence. 

Art. 20. Working women should be given five weeks’ rest before as well a< afta 
childbirth, and should receive some special allowance of money. 

ArT. 21. When machines are running or where motive power is being ¢ >). 
mitted, women and children should not be employed in cleaning, oiling, in <))e.;. 
ing, or repairing the machine parts, or attending to the belts and pulle, 
any other way be involved in danger. 

Art. 22. Children should not be employed in the handling of poiso 
explosive material or of other dangerous objects. 

ArT. 23. Children should not be employed at places where their life 1).\ jj 
endangered or their health injured, especially, for instance, where the atmo r 
is filled with dust, powder, or harmful gases. 

Art. 24. Factories should provide special equipment for safeguarding |a! 

— ~ health, and such equipment should be open to inspection by Gover 
officials. 

Art. 25. When the Government considers that the plant or equipment | 
accessory structure of a factory involves danger or possible injury to the la! 
life or health, or is detrimental to the public welfare, the factory owners 
change the construction or arrangement accordingly. If the Governmen: « 
siders it necessary, a whole plant or a part of it may be suspended from oper:tion. 

ArT. 26. Factory owners may appoint suitable managers to take charge 0! ile 
factories. The appointment of factory managers should be reported ¢{) | 
Government. 

Art. 27. Factory managers shall bear all the responsibilities of the | 
owners as outlined in the present regulations. 

ArT. 28. The present regulations shall become effective on the day « 
promulgation. 
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Draft regulations governing labor unions. 


ARTICLE 1. Laborers engaged in the same kind of employment may, i 
pliance with the present regulations, organize unions for maintaining thei: 
lihood and promoting their common interests. 

Art. 2. Labor unions shall be juridical persons. 

Art. 3. Labor unions shall deal with the following matters: (a) Mutua! ‘elp 
for members; (b) improvement of terms of employment; (c) investigation of | or 
conditions; (d) making proposals to the Government with respect to labor |vuis- 
lation; (e) answering inquiries of Government offices. 

Art. 4, Labor union may establish branches. 

Art. 5. A labor union may be organized when proposed by at least 10 jen, 
who should submit a draft constitution of the union to the appropriate |.ca! 
administrative office for approval.- Laborers employed in national or pubic in- 
dustries should secure in addition the approval of the Government office in 
charge of the industry. 

In applying to the Government for permission to organize a labor unio, te 
promoters should submit with the application their awn names, age, native |) 4°, 
business, and present address. 

Art. 6. The constitution of a labor union should mention the following )«'- 
ticulars: (a) Name of union; (b) address of headquarters; (c) the kind of \vrs 
to be done by the union; (d) qualification for membership and rules gover!ii¢ 
admission and expulsion of members; (e) Number of officers, their duties, \c:- 
tion, terms of office, and retirement; ( f ) frequency of meetings and rule- [vr 
passing resolutions; (g) funds; (h) rules governing its dissolution. 

Art. 7. When the constitution is revised, it must be passed by a gercr 
meeting of the union and approved by the Government offices in accord:1¢ 
with article 5. 

Art. 8. When a labor union elects its officers or passes resolutions, their 11 
should be reported to the appropriate Government offices. If the uni 
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organized by laborers of some national or public industry, the names of the officers 
<jould be reported to the Government office in charge of the industry. 

Art. 9. If considered necessary by the Government, a special investigation 
may be made of the union before approval is given. 

Arr. 10. When a labor union is organized without the previous approval of 
the appropriate Government office, it shall be dissolved, and the promoters shall 
pe fined from $10 to $100. However, they may still apply for approval after 
the dissolution, in accordance with the provisions of the present regulations. 

Arr. 11. When a report required under the present regulations is not made, 
the fine will be between $5 and $50. 

Arr. 12. When a resolution of a labor union conflicts with the present regula- 
tions or other laws or regulations, the Government office in charge of the matter 
may order its cancellation. If the labor union refuses to obey such orders of can- 
cellation, the Government office may take the matter into its own hands and 
prevent the carrying out of the resolution. 

Art. 13. When a labor union passes a resolution or carries one into effect 
which will produce any of the following results, the appropriate Government 
office may order its dissolution: (a) Disturbing the form of government; (6) 
disturbing publie peace; (c) endangering the living of the public; (d) obstructing 
communication and inflicting injury’ on the nation or society. 

Arr. 14. Detailed regulations for the enforcement of the present regulations 
shall be promulgated by presidential mandates. 

Art. 15. The present regulations shall take effect on the day of their promul- 
gation. 





Regulation of Contract Labor in Guatemala. 


HE President of Guatemala has issued a decree’ for the protection 
| of native laborers engaged for employment outside the national 
territory. Every contractor engaging Guatemalan laborers for 
such work must secure a permit from the Department of Agriculture 
stipulating the nature of the work, the wages, the kind of food, and 
shelter which they will receive, and the conditions under which the 
work is to be done. ‘The contractor is also required to deposit 25 
gold pesos ($24.12, par) for each laborer engaged, which sum is to be 
used for the worker’s repatriation. This act prohibits the employ- 
ment of married men over 21 unless they deposit with the police 
bureau a sum of money for the support of their families while they 
are gone, and of minors under 21. Laborers may not leave the 
country until they have paid all taxes due and have performed their 
military service. Women may not be employed outside of the coun- 
try without their fathers or husbands. Violations of this regulation 
will be punished by a fine of 200 pesos ($99.50, par) for the first 
offense and 500 pesos ($248.75, par) for the onl 





1 E) Guatemalteco, Guatemala, July 27, 1923, pp. 435, 436. 
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Labor Unions in Shanghai, China. 


HE Bulletin of the Chinese Bureau of Economic Informatio, 

May 9, 1923, contains (pp. 8-10) the following list of labor unions 

and organizations as of April 15, 1923, in Shanghai, including 

organizations in the International Concession, the French Conce.sioy, 
and Chinese territory: 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Shanghai Laborers’ & Merchants’ Club [-#T 

WARM. Moi Lao Lee, King Lung Street iE} 

fe f. organised by company employees and 
labourers. 

Shanghai Lund Products Club bye EH 
cH fY. Woosung, organised by employees of vegetable 
shops. 

Shanghai Engravers’ Club LARMeE AAH City 

God Temple, City. 

Shanghai Furniture Laborers’ Association Lit 
i  L®, Newchwaog and Kweichow Reads. 

Shanghai Word Polishing Laborers’ Association 
ELAEVATIOKILR. Newehwang and Kweichow Roads. 
1382 Kau Zeu Lee, Elgin Road. 

Chung Hua Laborers’ Union -LRORRBAG. 
North Szechuen Road. 506 Foh Liang Lee, Foochow 
Road. 

Shanghai Printers’ Association EAA RRA 
Chekiang Road, organised by the printers. 6 Ting Yen 
Lev, Chefoo Road. 

Shanghai Hua Yang Steamship Laborers Asso- 
clatton EAE PESQRYT FT French Settlement ERK 
{F.organised by sailors and waiters on sieamaships. 

Shanghai Chiun An Sailors’ Union -- Ef #3'X 7K 
FLA. Seward Road, organised by sailors ard 
laborers. 553 Yuen Fong Road 

Yuen Yin Association ~e Ra fX. Seward Road, 
organised by engine room laborers of steamships. 
144-5 Hanbury Road. 

Shanghai Mechanics’ Assuciation -#e#L2E 
TH. Seward Road, organised by wechanies of 
factories: has a free schoel. 15 North Szechuen 
Road. 

Chung Hua Electric Mechanics Association 
Pe SLPS. Dong Ka Loong, organized by 
eleetric mechanics; has a free achool. 196-7 Ziang 
En Lee, Cunningham Road. 

Chung Hua Laborers’ Union PHT, Rue 
Amiral Bayle 

Warehouse Coolies Association _LE Ape EE 7H 
® North. Honan Road. organized by warehouse anid 
loading coolies ; has a free school. 

China National Labor Coion PRA THME 
#%. Range’ Road, organized by laborers; has free 
school, reading room, ete 

‘Shanghai Silk and Crepe Dyeing Laborers 
Assoviation Le 2 RRRURAG. Hua Shen Road, 
West Gate, promoted by laborers of dyeing works. 
30 Route Voisin. 

Shangha: Ricsha Coolics Assoviation EATS 
Hive. Burkill Road, organized by managers of 
riesha companies : has no relation with rivsha ¢:olies 


at all. 
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Cantonese Gold and Silver Smiths’ Association 
Eth ORT ZS F- Szechuen Road. 374 Jukong 
Road... 

Shanghar Chiuese Printers’ Union bag parry 
WIZS€X. organized by printers of Chung Hua Book 
Ca. when demanding an increase in wages. 


Shanghai Blacksmiths’: Club, EAR EMA 
North -Soochow Road JtREMHR. organized by 
employers and emplovees of iron shops. 

Shanghai ‘Industrial and Commercial Investi- 
gation Association - Lit TRIP. ‘Temple of 
Heaven, Honan Road. 

Shanghai Carpenters and Masons’ Guild ‘-ji7k 
AEA, Heng Feng Road, Chapei #§ 3%, orguaized 
by building constructors and carpenter and mason 
foremen. 

Shanghai Chinese Labor Corps -fgpSt}d Beth 
48 TFT. Rue Amira! Bayle, organized by Chiuese 
laborers in France daring the War. 

Shanghai Labor Union [jf Gyfa] 2) 7. | 

Shanghai Laundrymen’s Association Ewe TERE 
Tf. 5t N. Honan Road. 

Shanghai Coppersmiths’ Association Lig Gilt 
Ase. Ward Road. 

Shanghai Tailors’ Association Pp RK: 
12s Rue Lagrene. 

Shanghai Barbers’ Association .EAYTEIZZNE7. 
19-20 Canton Road. 

Shanghai Shoemakers’. Association _- je RR ¥7\ 
fq. West Gate. ) 

Shanghai Foreign Furniture Makers’ Assovia 
tion ERE RA. 347 Paoshan Road... 

Hunan Laborers’ Union of Shanghai (SEZ 
TL). 560 Wooching Lee, East Broadway. 

Anhwei Restaurant’Employees Ascociation. © 64 
Rue Baron Gros. (ZS LAM EB) 

Cantonese Citizens’ Un-on. 232 Zung Tse Lee, 
North Szechuen Road. (gyi Zits) 

Cantonese Labour { n:on. 232 Zung Tse Lee, 
North Szechuen Road (S845 Ye pa): 

Chauffeurs Friendly saving Society. 742 Ching 
An Lee, Carter Road ( LAAT KMBAA A) 

Chinese-Foreign Druggists Union. 448 Hopar. 
Road (pa WZ). 

Chinese Machine Tailors Union. 279 Foochow 
Road ( Eat SA PD). 

Kiang Chi Foreign Emploxsment Burean, 387" 
Tah Lee Fong, Avenue Road. {TATE GR EAM). 

Lift Operators Chion. 196-4 4 unnenhan Liou}? 
CEA THRE Hat ST. 
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Laundry Employees Union. %-5 Jesxfreld’ Road 
(GERZ FT). 

Lumber Coolhes Union. 255 Tientsin Road. ¢7 
StH HE IT) 

Shanghai Engravers. Association. West Cate 
( te KE AL 

Shanghai-Nanking Railway Mechapnies Union 
Chapei. (ait RBDAEAR) 

Shanghai Women's Lahour Jmprevement Society 
Chapei. ( kit FLALEGA) 

om and Godown Workers Union. (#6435 

tT) 


Steam Launch Fmployers Union. t& North Fo- 


kien- Road. ()ogla] E24) 


Yangtszepew Mill Workers Union 97 Thor 


burn Road. ASE TSHR A(R i) 


Chinese Newspaper Venders Union. West Gatu. 
(PHEA TEMG) 
Chinese Seamen’s Union (Shanghai Branch) 
(EMR). 163.Broadway. 
. Chun Aa Sailors Association. (492yff). East 
ate. 


Chwn An Steamer’s Union. (#98247), 25 
Rue Probet. 


Foreign Tailors Union. (=H). N.Szechuen 
Road Extension. 


Guild .of Steamship’ Firemen. East) Yuhang 
Road. (BME 

Guild of Steamship Firemen. Boulevard des 
Deux Republiques. ($e +P Rt) 


Shanghai Branch of the National Union Labour- 
egs’ Self-helping Association (AQ TM TAB RAE 
73). 258 Shea Chu Li, N. Szechuen Koad 
'  _Kiangsu Laber Union of Shanghai (7C7MESERLS 
Jj) Huang Ho Road, Freoch Town. 


Labour Univun of the Canton Nanyang Brothers’ 


Tobacco Co. (FESR SRTIER) Chaoufoord 
Road and Seward Road. 


Women Labor Union. (4-4-@@-— 4) 

Shanghai Spinners’ and Weavers’ Union (_EA¢eS 
WRI 7) Huang Ho Road. 

Szechuen Labor Unicn of Shanghai (PQ)IjSt}z 
SL) | 

Restaurant Employees’ Club (4Af— fF). Small 
Garden, Kwangse Road. 

Young Laborers’ Club (T¥4e 7; RE) Pao- 
chin Li, Paoshan Road. 
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The Question of Cooperative Savings Returns. 


of disposition of the savings made by the society arises, and ji- 
variably there are differences of opinion among the membershi)) «; 
to whether the surplus-savings should be kept as a common fun« «f 
the association, to be used for pt mene social purposes, or makin 
secure the financial position of the society, or whether they shou\\! 
be returned to the members in proportion to their patronage. ‘I\\. 
——— is the subject of an article in the January, 1924, issue 0! 
cooperation (New York). As the article states, “ This is a highly | 
— subject, and lack of understanding of the fundamentals | 
een responsible for the difficulties that many societies have enco 
tered. rectors might solve many of their problems of finance, o/ 
loyalty among the members, of dividend policy, if they were stra 
in their thinking on this subject.” ; 
The article points out that there are two distinct approache 
the question: 
1. When a successful cooperative society performs service for a member 
he pays his money for the service at the current market rate, he pays more 
the service costs. The overcharge is really a loan that he makes to the soc’ 
It is customary to return these loans at the end of a fiscal period as sav 
returns or ‘‘dividends.” They belong to the member just the same as tli 
he had made any other sort of a loan. From the standpoint of accuracy : 
strict accounting, this is the correct attitude toward the matter. 
2. A cooperative society is a social organization for mutual aid through j 
action. The membefs are in it to get something for themselves, but they a: 
it also to help the whole membership. The more each member helps the 
membership the better is it for him and the more does he get out of it. The \ 
may be taken that the surplus-saving is a common fund, made possible 1! 
individual but by common action, and that it belongs to the whole organiz:' 
As a matter of fact this is the case because it remains in the common trea: 
until the members decide what disposition to make of it. 


The first principle appeals to people who are not socially minde 
and the second to those who are. 

These two classes are quite different. Both are right. The first becomes ¢ 
verted into the second by the slow processes of experience and education. 

But in our cooperative movement the matter is not as simple as it mit 
seem. Each cooperative society is compoSed of people representing bot! «! 
these principles. And both are more or less represented in each individual. | 1 
this reason practice requires an adjustment of the two. And this is preci>: ) 
what experience has taught. 

The general practice of the successful societies is to return part 0! 
the savings to the members as dividends on patronage and to reti'! 
the remainder as the property of the society. There are, however, 
societies that pay no purchase dividends but use the aven 2 in vari- 
ous ways for the common good of the members. Thus, society 
may use the savings to b up a strong reserve fund or to supply 
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such things as the various kinds of social insurance (life, health, ac- 
cident, unemployment, etc.), medical care, recreation, music, etc. 


Societies should be in a position to make every possible use of the surplus- 
savings. The matter should be discussed at the members’ meetings. The mem- 
pers should decide whether they want to accumulate reserves for strength and 
expansion, use the funds for common social purposes, or take it back as savings- 
returns. The mere discussion of the matter will do them good. 

The issuing of stock to the members instead of giving them cash for savings- 
returns has not much to recommend it. If the society needs the money, then 
it had better keep it in its treasury as a common fund without any strings to it. 
Noninterest-bearing stock (nondividend-bearing) is best, if the members insist 
on having stock. n the other hand, this surplus does belong to. the individuals 
who ereated it, and if the majority of the members think that they should have 
it, that is a good reason why they should have it. Only a larger social interest in 
cooperation can make them think differently. 

Of course, the best thing to do with money is to spend it, to buy life in great 
abundance, but socially administered money can usually be better spent and 
made to purchase more life than is the case when the individual is turned loose 
with the cashin his hand. That is the thesis that cooperation should prove. Our 
societies should be so well organized and so efficiently administered that the in- 
dividuals will be best served by the largest use of their united capital and man- 
pow er. 





Membership of Cooperative Cotton-Marketing Associations in the 
United States. 


CCORDING to an account in the December, 1923, issue of the 
International Cotton Bulletin (p. 281) the membership of the 
cotton-marketing associations in 1922 was, by States, as 

follows: 


Number of Increase over 
members. preceding year. 


DfT a bb. veh Jkeaeigb itu k <= ovede 20, 300 9, 300 
ES ee ee iu, SE aie ot. 2 ee 
ETERS, ee ee ee , 10, 697 4, 363 
"CS LEER ENE 38,000 24,318 
Louisiana_-_____-_-_- inde BID. Bi ba 5, 159 741 
Mississippi - - _ -- - - _ _ - goto = 18, 040 7, 354 
te) Oe. os ol eek 528 ia 
NENTS CETTE | Ree 31, 069 1, 535 
Oklahoma__--_--_-- gh EE es 50, 362 15, 495 
South Carolina — _- hk abuwes 13, 600 2, 332 
Tennessee__-__-__- J giyh 2k 6, 441 6, 441 
MRSS oe 25s her’ 30, 134 10, 094 





ee TE _. 1225, 613 81, 973 





Not the exact sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 
Brazil. 


ERTAIN new cooperative legislation has been passed in Para, 
Brazil, in an effort to develop the agriculture of that State, 
according to the January 28, 1924, issue of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion (Washington, D. C.). This legislation contains the following 
provisions with regard to agricultural cooperative enterprises: 
“xemption from certain taxes; free carriage, over State-owned trans- 
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a lines, of agricultural instructors, supplies, and of aninials 
or breeding purposes; reduction of 50 per cent in the price of bree|- 
ing animals sold by the State and in taxes on exports; and free grants 
of land for experimental purposes. 

All cooperative societies are to be classed as public utility inst. 
tutions and their establishment, regulation, and operation are ceoy- 
ered by the provisions of the law. Among the requirements are those 
of an adequate system of bookkeeping and of annual reports to the 
Government. Each of the first five societies organized will he 
og an annual State subsidy of 20 contos national currency 
$324.40, par). , 

At least 20 per cent of the subscribed capital of cooperative 
societies is to be applied toward capital for a loan bank, fad 10 per 
cent of the ents x provided for above is to be deducted for the 
purpose of establishing a savings bank. 


Latvia.! 


T THE end of 1922 the number of registered cooperative societies 
in Latvia, classified by type of society, was as follows: 


Number. 
eS ee Se eae n - 563 
ELE ak 5h cece ae ee 171 
ES SELE DS Se ; 157 
SS | SEES TES CNT Tatar ae ee Cee as oe eee seuosuebca 233 
Fire insurance societies__..______._______- et ee ee. 122 
Societies for joint use of machinery - - - - - - baceelines ee 68 
CAL acaitck niu deagticrs Liles daedéescdwocws 777 


The cooperative movement of Latvia has 10 central associations. 
The number of societies affiliated to each of the chief central societies 
at the end of 1922 was as follows: 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN AFFILIATION WITH CENTRAL SOCIETIE 
AT END OF 1922. 
































Num- || Num 
ber of | ber of 
Central associations and type of affiliated | affili- || Central associations and type of affiliated | affili- 
society. ated | society. ated 
socie- |, socies 
ties. tir 
| i DP Te 
Central agricultural association: _ People’s Bank: 
Agricultural societies. ................-. 72 || Cooperative societies of all types.......| 309 
PETE TES 21 Educational associations............-.! 92 
Consumers’ cooperative union ‘Kon- | Communes.............. (Sa —- 
sums”: | Central creamery association .....:........ 48 
Consumers’ societies.................. 183 || Centra] association of fishermen’s societies. | 34 
Agricultural societies. ................. 84 || Central fireinsurance association .......... 4() 
SPORE PININED «ps0 er adscddadassobedss 20 || Association of workers’ productivesocieties 24 
a oe cs ceetinn e hnue bine 13 | 
} | 





The sales of the consumers’ cooperative union ‘ Konsums’ 
amounted in 1922 to 564,000,000 rubles and the net surplus for the 
year to 1,165,344 rubles. 


1 Kooperatéren, Stockholm, Hafte 23-24, 1923, p. 378. 
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als Netherlands. 

aq]. 

nts A REPORT frem the consul general at Rotterdam, dated December 

17, 1923, gives figures, gathered by the Central Bureau of 

ti- Statisties, sShowmg the number of registered cooperative societies 

V- of the various types. These figures are given in the table below: 

Se 

he <~MBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1910 

, to 1923. 

be Z $$$ — — —__—. 

cy Number of registered societies. 

ass Type of society. | 

Ve i910 | 1912 1914 1915 | 1928 

er oe oe a J" 420i Ba Lien we a {_ bts 

he ee 223 270 | 240 | 327 413 
Insurance societies Setcceeoceoce Se encscoceee 42 | 46 47 | 54 S4 
Building societies. . 201 236 269 | 282 178 
Credit societies Be SPcedeeoececedecocecsececece 536 641 715 | 749 | S34 
Agricultural societies.... 2.222.222.2222... 1, 163 1, 264 1, 362 | 1,417 | 1, 153 
Organizations for the middle classes. .......|...........- EL SE eee Pee ee ay G4 
Bes ce wacneccecs 155 | 206 | 261 | 290 | 276 

es Te a ek 4 2,320 | 2, 663 | 2, 304 | 3,119 | 3. 032 








The report states that the decrease in the number of building 
societies seems to have been due to the high cost of all forms of 
building during and since the war, to the policy of the municipal 
and other government organizations in subsidizing the building 
of dwellings, and to the ‘“ present-day depression in nearly all lines 
of business. ”” 


The deerease in agricultural lines is of considerable significance. There 
isno country in the world where cooperation in buying for farmers and especially 
for the sale of farm products has been developed more highly than in Holland 
and in dairy lines cooperation has been developed to such a point that the princi- 
pal exporting interest in the dairy business in the country is a cooperative organi- 
zation. The result of cooperative sales of farm products, especially the products 
of the vegetable growers, have been so unsatisfactory in the past two years, 
however, that this cooperative system has been greatly weakened. 

Otherwise the cooperative movement has continued and it is quite evident 
that it is still accepted in principle as of great benefit to the members of the 
societies. A movement of peculiar interest in this connection has taken place 
‘in the past two or three years in the organization of ‘‘middle class’’ cooperative 
societies. An organization was effected after some agitation on the part of a 
group of interested people which claimed that while there were cooperative 
organizations for various groups in the population of the country and for various 
lines of business there were none for the great middle class. This group has 


300 been organizing branches in various parts of the country which carry on a buying 
9 and selling business of a more or less general sort for its members, the organiza- 
48 tions being so widely divergent or so general that they have not been included 
- under other groups in the statistics. 
24 
Switzerland. 

[HE International Cooperative Bulletin for January, 1924, con- 

e tains (p. 24) figures, taken from the official report of the Swiss 


registrar, showing the number of societies of each type in existence 
on December 31, 1922. These figures are shown in the table below. 
For purposes of comparison similar figures for 1917, 1919, and 1920, 


taken from the 1921 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, are also 
given. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND, 1917 To 
































Number of societies at end o;- 
Type of society. 
1917 1919 1920 

Workers’ societies........ iiebvh ley Ke dis thpands aks genamenen ta 50 51 55 
General comsumers’ SOCIELICS. 6. - 6.656. n ee cece cece sewn eee e nese 563 622 639 
Agricultural consumers’ societies...................------------ 145 160 167 | 
Hotel and restaurant societies..........-- IO IF rg, aed 75 92 99 
Housing and construction societies. ...................--..----- 59 112 179 
Wy O0GT SUPPLY BOCIOENED. «... - 22 c0s ccc ccceeccccncse ccs eccesccceel 378 385 390 
Electricity and gas supply SUMEIINS JUL 3606Ui00.....-....---0-2 346 375 382 
ca cewmas ens anaes med 118 149 153 
Agricultural supply societies...... A, A RRL SRT Re 689 750 766 
COON OOD s Gb bo oo oc as cbdbBocccbecces bic sscicseet pie ood 2, 578 2, 652 2, 668 
Other agricultural producers’ societies. ...................---.-- 172 194 196 
oe an ahocencescceccnecscccsccces 105 143 112 
CRURRIO-DT COONS, 6 intro ions kb Habe ~ 0 oes onc aeds ese ees 1, 382 1,472 1, 502 
Societies for joint use of machinery, a TE 3p: oe 249 307 323 
Pasture societies. ......... A ES) Ee ee oo ee 66 74 76 
Ns ion wo ct hdBnen necabeitberaeces sa fee <s- ian 231 263 291 
Other credit, savings, and banking societies................-.-... 214 215 207 
dn Diese hadi dinesssceeceed 210 228 227 
EE GE OREN 2 00 cco dis occccccb cbedcccccasdedpdassccccc’ 561 604 5 619 
a i a eed 1, 955 2,147 | 2,123 

EE Shee eR Sele oer Rae RE tele |} 10,146 10, 965 11, 174 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 








Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, 1924. 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConciLiaTion. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
exercised his good offices in connection with 37 labor disputes 
during January, 1924. These disputes affected a total of 

0.278 employees. The table following shows the name and location 

{ the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 

ature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 

ving reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
he cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
lirectly and indirectly affected. 

On February 1, 1924, there were 59 strikes before the department 
or settlement and, in addition, 19 controversies which had not 

eached the strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 78. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for December, 1923. 


By W. W. Hussanpv, ComMiIssiONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


T's following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departe 


from the United States from July to December, 1923. Ty 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last per- 


manent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations. 


and States, of future permanent or last pe eae residence. The 


last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under t). 
per cent limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 1923, to February 
7, 1924. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO DECE\ BER 






































1923. 
Arrivals. Departures. 
. Non- 
: Immi- | ; : : . 
Period. grant | Unmi- | United) atiens| moray | Emte | NO | United | tote 
aliens = re de- ~~ grant - States | depart- 
ad- aliens | citizens bndeed arrivals. aliens grant citizens 
mitted ad- arrived * *| aliens. sg 
* | mitted. 
cr Se, a | —_ 
1923. | 
| TS RE | -B5, 542 13,039 | 20,637 | 2,899 | 122,117] 8,041 14,213 | 39,898 
eS ee 88,286 | 13,688 | 33,510] 2,804 | 138,288 | 6,489] 12,267] 27,744 
September............. 89, 431 18,221 | 51,894 | 2,331 | 161,877 | 6,073 | 10,245] 16,025 
October...... Pe: 88,028 | 15,490 | 27,553 | 3,094] 134,165 | 7,291 3,856 1 18,104 
«<< catesease 92,782 | 12,611 | 21,942; 2,933 | 130,268 | 6,925] 11,607 14,901 | 
December.............. 55,794 | 12,287 | 17,620) 2,924) 88,625 | 9,480 | 13,722] 16,928) 4.1% 
 RRPPE ae: | 499,963 | 85,336 | 173,156 16,985 775, 340 | 44,299 | 75,910 | 133,600 | 255,49 
200 [674] 
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Denm: 
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Finlan 
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Greece 
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SW edt 
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raf 2—-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
*UTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DURING 
DECEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. 











=> — ; — 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Country. July tc july t 
| December, vury vo December, July to 
1923 December, 1922 Decem ber, 
= 1923. = 1923. 
a a S eee = —s = ; 


Albani , ee eer . - wee eeeeeel 2 219 20 123 
BMD. . ..-hdbartencesad hh SETS SPER RR hekt 4: OO 6, 116 22 121 
Be gi cob ew dc cc cccced ode b eK ccccccsesbee se eecsccces | 38 1, 705 38 304 
Bulgar 1 teen ae eeeens ee ee ee _ 6 478 16 132 
(gechoslovakia web eeeeseseeees Pecccceesbesecescccs eeee! 1, 509 12, 925 155 849 
Denmark ee SOOO e we eeeed eb eeranesee eae seer ersesersseess 423 3, 390 16 263 


Finland. ....-. en saAh« <> << +acbdllhsssesecesseees 27 3, 549 21 178 
Seance, ITCH GPOPOECE .o5 ss... we wte eee cece cece 400 4, 864 176 743 








(,eTTNaL ° eS S Peete resesebsisreeeeeesseceees 
Greet Britain, Ireland: | 
OS (gy eee + | | ere sal 207 23, 320 91 2. 707 
ON Sy ae. eee a ae ee 45 | 16, 841 103 SOS 
Se Sh aoa scee eae ee «sence deb didecaccdeoues 45 | 33, 185 3 5A 
0 ee eae eee ne re 4 1, 498 12 40 
GOGDOE . « oc ne dlp cc ncccccdebbsetbeccccs sbabcvcccees oaash SO 4, 140 648 4, 002 
HUNZALY. - . - - se we ee emcee enter e nee ec emcee rene cee eseeees SOS 5, 016 54 297 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia) .............. Aah 5, 222 $2,477 3, 642 13, 002 
Se... ccd oncandeGebebherc<obdteon nob Saaeal 165 | 1, 363 1 55 
MG... AREL ooccsscdabbbeyee. [7 ouceesetugses Q8 2, 185 12 218 
ns Ebene ccicethSevecssosnsdgared 108 3, 547 5 | 206 
BGEF oc comedies os < v0.00 cd cbbbchscccccwsubiccccoccesecces | 675 9, 793 49 483 
RR EE ae eS Sa 3, 152 27, 706 156 1, 546 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands). 16 2, 521 614 2. 469 
Rumania. ee a ee ee) ee, Poe | 558 | 10,718 145 652 


Russia. ......-+0+-------ese00s pb bn cecewdeeedncccccsncece 463 | 11,970 il 356 
Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands) ......... 49 592 
Phe cacti ndnececchabibhobcccccdwdddeccescuctcsies 1, 057 16, 216 73 449 
SON nop co cedabite vb0+cocce ae REE Mette 65 5, 539 | 41 190 


+ 
-— 
- 
— 
— 
= 
Ps 











ac ont eabitheh on cor cb dah scccnscteeshs 106 S QV: 48 
EN «oc n4 oc bekbbulih so 0cch deab ako concdenzee 874 4, 039 267 1, 127 
eee Te eee ake cob 72 295 ] 16 
SE eS ee ee ae 30,797 | 322, 828 7, 367 | 34, 072 
————— = SSS ee 

China...... ga I b> Se a “See pa 978 4,901 | 632 | 2, 156 
Sin deine. <2ctdiitths«6ece sch diesecosccotescas 566 | 2, 716 | 298 | i, 349 
SRS ee er ee ee Se ees eee 15 | 120 | 21 108 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia..................... 178 2,470 | 31 292 
EE sand ANNs 000000 dnbtlncsceccccencten 39 | 2, 667 16 | 145 
Gee ha eicebendicaencanscpetsemancasesences 26 212 2 43 
lil. une Re ea Sea ne 1, 802 | 13, OR6 | 1, 000 | 1, 088 








ee I oo cs bcebenccteseceseteseeccesnne 36 “ ..| i0 
Canada and Newfoundland... .................... Sete 17, 559 103, 616 19] 1, 350 
Central America eh SR pate ia § ‘ 7 
_ ES ea eahe neacatminiaica 4,184 41, 769 i89 1, 225 





Grand total ........ SR en Ph 55, 794 499, 863 9, 480 44, 299 


ERs Me TRIMER Rds nc ceboves coccdcccccenetedvion be 33, 851 300, 265 7, 923 32, 472 
Females....... yewagess oe seuaeawexeexet 21, 943 199, 598 1, 557 11, 827 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEp, RTEN 






































FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING DECEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO Decry TABLE 
BER, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 5 Hs 
Immigrant. Emigra 
| | 
Race or people. 
| December, Mn on December, 
| 1923. ecem ber, 1923, | D 
1923 
— eens — 
BR CRI ana ss os ccdephtcncecicee cesses Kitna eae 487 7,161 202 | “3 aha: 
FTEs 0.0 605 0 cs econsiig bb isecccces ccccweegeceesscce 77 2, 439 2 | is Als k: 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)......................- 992 6, 380 133 | Sli — 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin.................. 279 1, S41 229 | 1, 12 r= 
SNE ss odds deactvs.clssgbebsvciccn ceewhecsens 35035 570 2,677 625 | 2’ 101 Califor 
ES EES eee eee 440 2, 961 28 | 49 (% lore 
Petts adtetascctarelell Rab=savekEibes+++04-05546s 38 843 134 | 525 Cond 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian ............... 28 225 16 | 116 —— 
SNORE PRGIR.6. oi nccsceccccbserscnent-nce05és | 385 6, 185 78 53 Distr 
I iy adaas cake lerdietpcash fede le ccescctsdi 15 85 15 iW Flori¢ 
English ee SE Se PE ee OS ee eS ee) ae a ee ee ee 6, 207 58, 754 579 4 041 Georg 
eM conanscdhtdbnanasherVeneses «oatGhed 100 3,351 23 20s po 
Raab ae sce beccbobigstewsyccvededsec ss. ceueewe 4,417 24, 663 191 770 Idaho 
ES ney ot a a a ee ee 15, 504 82, 062 Yt 792 [llinoi 
SS CendeBle-ccncaseddl ess covscehtnyascocancghssed 139 4,389 654 £01 india 
RAO Swnidc on ddadeken tes dd60bo kainbowdsessehbas 3, 622 43, 352 i4 105 lowa 
eee ne Ee... ee 1, 870 31, 468 126 92 Kans 
ESOS Te, Seererrry ci terete rere 1,301 9, 589 414 768 Kentt 
ok, cccnhalttel tub evan dine» - dethgebes 4, 280 34, 607 3, 240 12,319 Louis 
EG nw Passe caccngass esto csadbaacccucesnsgs iiss 517 2,412 299 | 1327 Maine 
Go Se Yee os ee see 7 | 40 1 | 7 Mary! 
i atilbae cs cccssgophhtsecceccndgacccessenghbisi 162 1, 808 15 | 255 Masse 
CE ausdch Gatsvoss coset hbsptaccesnduset cacccestseii 862 6, 458 60 | 310 Michi 
tint Rh Redan «achat tbs cs se ckeanessnscensdicen 4, 065 40, 661 186 1, 1% Minn 
SEE Ss Is SS SS ee Se ee DP heredesadecee * sade Missi: 
diel nncsoxs Gai gtheaes vewentessanencqnssa’ 2,021 17, 888 163 1 585 Misso 
EO eee ee 75 3, 127 628 | 2, 555 Mont: 
RY Re es Ey eee) eee Pee ee 153 1,323 141 645 Nebr: 
Russian Poem meee eee eee ee ees eee se reeseesesseseseseseseees | 728 &, 056 22 435 Nev a 
Peennmnaey Citmeamlals) os. occ ck... ccc c eps cccccoccsiccs 276 1, 463 3 5 New 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)... .... 2, 630 32, 445 221 1, 369 New. 
iticondhdntsescubaskchitndssthsiedbeshccneseds oii 2, 480 46, 626 134 728 New 
IA soe steak oeet aca Sens kegekenap ees a+ cons 435 5, 278 36 108 New 
S anish ORO MERE SRSOCOCHCESHESEESEEHODEEESCEORESeO OS ECECES | 128 2, 337 29 2, 068 Nort! 
SE MOUS aes Soe Sonn spaces sescanssesccsccccece 1s9 1,615 76 463 Nort! 
EO RS Oe SR eR ES aE 77 1,218 24 2 Ohio. 
RS IS "FE ES ae a 11 7 22 182 Oklal 
ce of 6: Wee wee 135 1, 967 it 52 Orege 
West Indian (except Cuban) a. eo * Seep 39 1,211 81 398 Penn 
ME ec ccndcscolanpatsstecs<vaghesesi<. Te 53 2 31 | 200 Philiy 
j 5 a Porte 
bins. > cawandinikae «on Ue AS aee et wee 55, 794 499, 863 9, 480 44, 209 Rhod 
Soutl 
Sout! 
Tenn 
Texa 
Utah 
Vert 
Virgi 
Virgi 
Wasl 
West 
W ise 
Wyo 
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: ANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
Jy nme tS MONITED STATES DURING DECEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO DECEM- 


re R, 1923, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES. 



































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
} 
States. July to | enthes | _suly te 
December, December, | -—~ a | December, 
1923. 1923. | o> 1923. 
. 42 361 2 28 
738 Alabama pcdasbocesecvececedsadecrveesereessoecososoreooos 6 157 4 4l 
1s Alaska g (cesbe eee eee Sector casecesescceovorveercoesesees 575 7, 510 44 206 
oat tt oceans 16 122 3 | 12 
1, 162 APKANSOS.....000ececcececececcscncccerececes sidarnieaea asa 34, 428 633 | 3, 363 
2,101 (alifOPMia. . .-- 02-22 -e ener ener ere rereecrsencererseecees "107 1,122 20 | 95 
42 (Colorado ae eee eet? TY cote ee eeeeeerRes COE O8 1 016 10, 109 191 R95 
~ ena PEERS SHS 6666S Garcon eserves Ter ers ee ee . 33 409 4 : 
6 Delaware......---- penne ce eeeraceccnccesesenssesscecers 73 18 178 
553 pistrict of Columbia. . . .-..-.------+--+++---er er eeereee = } o- 210 817 
i” Florida ESE Le eee Ce 30 , 345 7 40 
4, O41 GeOMgIA. .--eeeeeeeeceeccereeecercreneceeererereceteres: R 1, 184 97 ol 
208 Sinks cb eaansadarcespatadesess sesaescessces eS +S Hs | 96 688 13 69 
a Idaho. ee eee ee ee hd 4 168 37. R90) 456 2, 264 
32 Illinois. ....-++-- a Pe ere eer, tT | 494 4,423 84 390 
4, 015 CL i cc hedeesnenaes AAARKSHASCERSSRELHOOD SOROS POSS j 496 3.148 24 139 
105 lowa S .  See OPS RESO 6 Coe cet Ssacebacecoosseseseree® ceeeece 125 1. 175 2 52 
92 CANE ncn csddere soccer cssoseccsccccssonesesucosere ss 74 453 5 20 
ab8 Kentucky ak Sh ite cS OR CW S068 EOS CO 06 SS ER ESSE SASSO HCOOH 135 798 24 223 
2 319 LOUISIADD .. 2... eee ene ccecrecerecercencesecsrecececees 1.316 5, 826 13 56 
1 37 Maine........------+ cn aeae Reb waws <i ehutseoceeascetewes 338 2” 562 16 161 
7 Maryland. .......-2----seececceencercencerececcreceners 4.728 41’ 102 749 4, 124 
255 Massachusetts........-----eeeseeerer eee eeeseresteeree: 3’ 988 40, 034 200 1) 502 
310 ce pewyecewsenctee ctasncccsccestocsoncoccassers 013 8. 060 R9 332 
1, 1s Minnesota. i Per er | 44 414 2 29 
tees MissISSIPP1....---eeee--eeereererereceeres pocorococe wees 508 3. 639 | 42 234 
1, 585 MiSSOUTI..0...0cccccncescccceccocccccnseccccccccsecenees 174 1,218 | 34 116 
#, 0) MOMtBNE...cccccccccccssccccccsccccnccccescccccccsccess 266 2’ 055 | 16 ag 
O40 EN seen au sccctanbeGicecessssrsscoes cons cower” 12 ? 171 3 26 
435 Ne\ ees eer aerercesepscesccccccccosoocoscccooscers 507 3. 663 9 43 
5 New Hampshire... ......----------e+eereeeerrerereteee 2 628 26, 569 425 1,742 
3 Bid New a7 Lue cpg a thes sob ebesccecesesbbecesecooneses “) 73 ’ 586 | 1 2% 
a New Mexic0........---.-2-secee- usiudetnbanacesvawewstee ee 99. 907 | 722 16, 593 
108 > (a a re ed, 13,7 + mene ] : 
68 North Carolina.........-.---+-++--- pd bie dtidtwes cobs amhenel 115 1.361 | 22 73 
4413 Marthe TIME. ccc cen cccctec ccc ccccccecsccecccccsoees 2 119 20, 337 | 482 2,051 
2 ls oc ce cca bdbobee csc ngetbbecsccocsendga | , 35 "383 | 1 26 
1X2 Oklahoma.........0-.--- cece ene e eee e cere ee eeeeeceeees | “04 3. 841 55 203 
v6 OregON......-.---0-20--20-ee0r> ee: Sa | 9 797 ‘1’ 242 | 929 | 3, 895 
398 POMMSVIVANIB « .. 2.2 20 cece ccercccecssscsccsssercssees } bee =. Be Ae bnnccnthsadeecetanlanss 
200 Philippine Islands. .......--.--------+++0ererer crete |nseeeeeee sa" — 16 | 99 
— SO eee Terre as Ps S| Phe 
44, 209 oe OC he Te a ERE AERIORG soe | 485 | . | “> ‘a 
Gonth Carolin@.......-.-cccccccee ccc cccencesscececesess P 785 | . 37 
poets Gensthy DAMOORS. . ccc ccc ccccewcccccsccccccceesscccesees a 309 | 1 | 23 
es on noes SOE SREB OE BRC S HEE CO SSS Ces SHORES , 636 25. 673 111 | 776 
sada ceedeees soe vec sesseeerescsspensbecccncereenge | 74 | B85 | 34 158 
 * Se ae rs ore 245 | 1,703 | 3 39 
nnn ci anes coleccacenenl 133 | 1,479 | 17 112 
jinginia........22-----+eerereeeeceeeeee 3 | Res Genre) ae 
Virgin Islands..........-----eeecscererenesorecesscecees = ont 11.958 | 53) 901 
Washington........--.---+------++++ sopsbemecccsescemese “9179 | 1’ 686 | 80) 391 
West VirtiMitc. .. 2... ccc csc cece en cece cece ccccncccesers as | 7 379 31 369 
pO ee errr rrrrr rrr rl ’ 40 455 - 45 
WyOming..........-.--- ce cen cenee cee cewenceecsccsecees | Pee Ade si 
re was | 499. 263 | 9, 480 | 44, 299 
0 oe ee oe ) ee oe iesddemema | 55, 794 199, 863 ,4 | 
j 
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Taste 5.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP \ rtp Bir 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING DECEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO DE CE ¥. FR 
BER, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. BE! 
Immigrant. | Emigra: 
Occupation. 
| July to Te, 
) be ) io 
, 923, | December, | : — ID 
~ . 192 3. vo . 
ae Fr 
Professional: ] 
TN Ct + eee ee Cee 65 | 645 | 7 1 
AEs Os eee Seer tee 39 | BEE eee H 
fy BO. IRR On PR § oe 1 | 1,207 | 20 L 
ESSE” OE & .. SERS PSE 3 | 27 2 rs M 
IR 1 HE Oe. SR 314 2,914 u " M 
Engineers (grofessionall)... ... .. 2.02. owe eee eee 334 | 3, 636 26 | 184 Si 
SS 9 ARRAADEPER £: Pe Sn oe eee 13 | 143 | 2 9) 0 
Literary and scientific persons................:..-- 69 | 589 | 25 Ey 
ES Lee a *.  RS ef 2" 119 1,086 | 5 | 4 
Officials (Government)............ CLG. i.e ee 40 | 306 16 gr 
ERAT 5 SES ©” Ss Oe 92 | 738 7 4 [a Noo 
CS De 6 er 52 278 2 { 
LSS Sa EIS eal ioanasch=tat 221 2,279 i4 
+4 SE C.D 2 eee 343 2,729 19 | 
— | }. 
" TE See CS ae Opes ee 1,865} 16,921 14 TABL 
4 Skilled: eae ee Be One Oe RE 
+e eee Dedtconsdebbdesssccsebospa 405 2, 899 19 1923 
ie | Barbers and hairdressers. .....................+---- 242 2,059 | 6 wo 
8 3 TE. « occcgcebaillede cccccdshbbecescscebonps 290 2,658 6 
. INI S 0 6. 0.0000) dddealds -cccdebbsebencccepsens 32 ee 
‘4 4 I As op scccchdbabdls + ccedebbliehecssssponbe 4 fh ae a 
! SCE Eo" a eT eae ee 342 2,27 | 5 
Es) ee © * eee eee 30 382 | 2 | 
ee OS DS ED oe} ee Ree 1,413 | 11, 950 80 
sss ok Lendl.» cana g 2B she ces 6 a0-epuinnn 1 | 37 1 — 
TT ee tr aE eee eee 20 | 203 | 70 By. 
TES SS AT RET Sera 1 | A Ae : & an 
Clerks and@accountants...............0.++--+------- 2, 243 17, 663 | 87 Vy) A = 
NN GORE OCA 2 TE a 258 3,066 | 16 i vee 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary). . .. 144 2, 834 | 10 45 Balen 
Weurriers andi fur workers... ............+......--.-- 13 | ee 4D Cocch 
Gardcners............---. wer ecercgebbecccescscmenes 110 922 | 15 3 WR panz 
NE RE ee Pt See ae 25 ee 2 Dense 
igon and steel workers... ...........-..+.-..--0-+-- 297 | 6,582 | 2. 8B rcth 
| EES L-: SS S| a Soe 47 | 332 | lf Finlai 
0 RES 0 > EES See Yoes ® 652 3,327 | 2 Fiam 
ES a Se Sys et es eee 428 4,990 | 30 12 TR ran 
SE Sy een ae a 854 6,004 | 44 182 BR Gorm 
NAB a dae dp oc ages te tides sccce sp esdecrccccececoss 533 4,324 | 24 69 BD Great 
Mechanics (not specified)... ................. cee. 744 6,282 20 | 113 Greec 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)....-.| 75 895 3 | 9 une 
EES oh beccnc assess psge cos cccchapboccacseedecees 50 456 4 | 71 HM leolar 
— EFEOE Se o: : ES Se * Ee eee 59 542 ) | 2 Italy 
SEB. od chin ba cosccbse gle dntee ccc hdedesverceccccoes 489 5,917 78 | 39 Late 
Oe eee US pee 356 2,872 23 | 6) Lith 
tl. ame OO ee ee eee ae 7 ee 1 BF Luxe 
SSS © 2 See © * ee coe 46 357 7 6 Neth 
PE p baru cswettpencessccccpdbescccersedecces 35 470 1| 1s BR Norm 
DENTE oncectodsMhthbescenpanibebescerqecves 140 1, 525 4 | i] Polar 
UMOOED aes boa oo oo code gaseorccse es socver ccs scceseee 172 1, 240 5 | 24 Port 
Saddlers and harness makers.................-...-- 34 967 feccccccece-- Jewsereneee : Rum 
SR | Se |: Sasa eae 213 1, 905 8 | ii ~e 
ii wiestedehenthars+ ssp sage anes sss Ga<ces 429 4, 057 46 | Iss Spait 
ek ae FS) GRE ae? een ee 106 681 5 | Swed 
Stomocuthers.. ..-.- 202 -.---ccecesccececccccenerees 26 428 4 1 Te Gerit, 
Ss: csacsareadaeeeanaes pieihbiekenedeiiiie’ 574 5, 730 13 | 1” BD Yup, 
MONI. occu cbbanesscscrccccostecscccs 17 eee Othe 
Textile workers (not specified) -................... 33 aa Pales 
Tinners Terr errr TT Tee eee 79 585 eee ecesesees § vri g 
EL da cchcriaesdaciascoscssocccses anes l | are: ee Turk 
ns, «sacvascicssoscecseccocccccccccsesecs 29 | ae Othe 
atch and clock makers........... $arecasdvorcewenl 41 Ct Bedwontseces. r Afric 
Gc lbncecendgaheesepenseeenes 146 2, 393 74 Pa Egyr 
eee eR ARRRDE«c640eebiesvescocccaeel - i —_— Mae Atian 
workers (not specified) ................-...... i ee gg Pr rrr } 
ee a A 539 4,214 ib sl Aus 
ii hn béis thiahsaIReeacetereesiersvesseses 12, 868 116, 207 75 Ae 
Miscellaneous ss 
i rtaseswievonsatetacsssasedadigiceboccccencce 134 1, 399 20 | . 
SE venss <icbhitieneherncisenqnapecse2 ence icles 8 117 14 # tA 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters................. 133 1, 340 4 se ai 
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ARTE MET ABU 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
DI CEy FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING DECEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO DECEM- 
Be BER, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 
| Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
———————— —" 
Occupation. July to | = | July to 
» | ate December, | oo | December, 
| yee PS ee es 

7 neous—Concluded. } 

oo 0UCCt(‘“‘ RR ee eh 2,416 | 21, 868 | 45 165 
pi ccnteaaibecdipamsroeepconsenaeens 2, 059 | 14, 125 | 146 900 
ee Lee epnagaesot | 368 | 1, 794 17 39 
SIStNNN S ts iak ch bh leita. didddcve downs ced 19 | 129 | 4 19 
To Rr wep aA TO 7,373 | 69, 517 5, 934 21, 480 

= Manca s Facts occe cds. cebu eccbcbantcssesd 30 | 414 | il 41 
Pe. rr. |. . «+s cheegnnee apemnannda “a 1, 208 | 8, 225 | 301 1, 423 
SSE tins heckeencevecthtiete .Lveitiec dds 4, 602 42, 883 | 321 1,310 
, To ES a ee ere 2, 034 19,151 | 345 2, 416 
4s Potal . . 2. - cece eee ce we cece ewer eee ere ce cenecerees 20, 384 180, 962 | 7, 162 | 27,941 
~ No occupation (including women and children) ........ 20. 677 185. 773 1,408 | 11. 683 
Re Rath ea cecccussrenecneyscctechupehed 55, 794 499, 863 9, 480 | 44, 299 
" TustE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 

UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 

RESOLUTION NO, 55, SIXPY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY Hl, 1922, JULY 1, 

19 TO FEBRUARY 6, 1924. 

il Admitted 
Maximum | Admitted 
: . - A Annual | July 1, 1923 Balance 
Country or region of birth. — mn a quota. | to Feb.6, | for year.) 
; Be 1924. 
ESE Ee eS eee See 58 2 288 | 287 | 1 
irmeni ee SERS UE ers Ce ee et a ee eee 230 127 | 8x 
be EE Sa Pe Pe oe Oley oF ts 1,468 70 7,342 6, 801 | 521 
oa ee eemegwns bere en OF Bite ad Whe 1,563 1,563 (3 
. Ri sss. 25655. .655 cs ida. wed | aera i erres. 302 302 | (2) 
Li ~ ~ ~~ “SNES Sab aReRE Ese 2,871 30 14,357 14, 249 | 90 
4 ne oA OR Es Bs) ines ”) Tara 301 301 | (2) 
oe I ila cpr cvtlin bas woyded - denote 1,124 105 5,619 3,980 | 1, 564 
en es a aeeasenenen 270 17 1,348 525 | 818 
en co nnnctbscvescheddbeced | aes 3,921 3; 921 (2) 
EE ee eee eee ee ee > year 71 | 59 12 
Ma I Seitaee, ti) bticcs 2 Lbc..cdle... 2,2. coecde 1,146 80 5,729 | 4,448 1,256 
-~ ee ee a ee ney He 13,521 21 67, 607 67,574 (2) 
MB Great Britain, Iréland...................-. BRM ET: ssatesseeoes 77,342 77,342 (2) 
tS OD ieipeme GRO 4 5 isc.c,...asciess fobs ~~ F Srotenmee ces 3,063 3,063 (2) 
oh cnn der =2 hae anp~ adeebae-4 1,149 18 5,747 | 5, 348 378 
|  lceland: TR RSS yee _ 2 REPOS 75 | 21 54 
van fe italy... SRS Se ae | are 42,057 42,057 (3) 
co cencomeseeehe 308 5 1,540 1,493 32 
"ee I recs ik 1... RLS i. dake | Vee eee 2,629 2, 629 (3) 
‘ En ns ee aa cena _ * pre 92 92 (3 
os icin os -4id.2ctdee ata WA: Lidetes 3,607 | 3, 607 (2) 
0 NE a oe a 2,440 72 12,202 | 10,449 1,698 
op EEL... ths. ote qncesece Ea ccncaceases 30,977 30,977 (?) 
e CNS ti cid .webil acediicds GML AS ceded of 2,465 | 2, 465 (2) 
eo en nk lens agate DE MEAs os ccmnebe 7,419 7,419 (2) 
tT i Td Oe See ee eS BETS: obese dnbve 24,405 | 24, 405 (3) 
oe EE Ee ey CS 912 912 (4) 
Mil US  » tee ee 4,008 | 236 20,042 18, 562 1,397 
R- Switzerland. .......... bbl déed- feds 43 PEA ee 3,752 3, 752 (2) 
ie el, «on En ntns nnentererd 1,285 81 6, 426 5, 967 396 
| Een ee ey Se 86 (3) 
Ey i re en 57 57 (2) 
SE, se TR careless x chp es ospsaae odes ay Oe aetna 882 R82 (3) 
ee ee eee) os) Si bedaiil J 531 22 2, 654 2,555 
GN tt nomad a eee 92 92 (2) 
O25 INNES JUL Wreck a dsiben'ttecces’ De asctidecstecz 104 104 (2) 
— Fl Pee RE Py per PM aS ae 18 18 (2) 
ee SEI o5.o05 oq ap 0s cc cccccccccce 24 | 2 121 111 | 10 
090) Ee ME, Sasi b chon 55 555 ok coded SD siaias. sink 279 279 | (2) 
‘4 New Zealand and Pacific Islands.......... ee api aeae 80 80 (2) 
= ET aS Sn 71,561 | 761 357,803 | 348,961 &, 407 
- i 
9 ! After all pending cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions charged tothe quota during 


the current fiseal year have been deducted from the annual quota. 
* Annual quota exhausted. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION. 





Massachusetts. 


"THE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries reports 
among its activities for December, 1923, the following: 
Inspections in connection with industrial safety work._........_.-- 5, 578 


Orders issued: 
Employment of women and minors (excluding minors from 





prohibited trades, and procuring and returning certificates) __ 773 
ee send a Steel PIU bie e 240 
ee cet nn nage Jann cpduaneacens 280 

Complaints received in violations of labor laws______---.___-_---- 178 
Wages paid by employers to workers after complaint of nonpayment 
I, sn cence lites Sands Meat eam eee el iagitrees ar artre @ $1, 554. 95 
Prosecutions instituted________- abd wdes GLEE S 2 “spel eet Spe ees 27 
Cases in which verdicts of guilty were secured_____.....-.._.-____- 24 
ners >. .......t-- 2. 5 pe Ss Rabe coe ces 3 
* Minnesota. 


TYPEWRITTEN report received from the Minnesota Industrial 
Commission covering the year 1923 “shows consistent ad- 
vancement in all departments.’’ New laws relative to the employ- 
ment of men and women have added in some degree to the work of the 
commission, particularly the enforcement of the 54-hour-week law 
for women and the “one day rest in seven”’ act. 

During 1923, 26,526 inspections were made by the division of acci- 
dent prevention, which resulted in the issuance of 11,571 orders to 
improve the working conditions of employees. Approximately 70 

r cent of these orders had been complied with at the time the report 
or 1923 was prepared, which percentage is considered as an indication 
of ‘‘a 100 per cent compliance in the near future.”” These orlers 
affected, directly or indirectly, 171,966 employees. 

The chief of the division and his assistant made a special inquiry 
concerning the increase in the number of accidents resulting from the 
operation of farm machinery. The majority of these accidents occur, 
hese officials think, because the mechanical guards to such machinery 
are crude, inadequate, or useless, and because farm laborers have 
a universal tendency to pay no attention to personal safety and know 
little about the dangers connected with operating high-speed power 
machines. The investigation showed that most of the farm accidents 
in Minnesota were attributable to corn shredders, which sometimes 
cause the loss of one or more fingers and sometimes the loss of an entire 
hand. During the last harvest season there were 11 such accidents. 
Forty-one corn-shredding machines were inspected. 

Data from the report of the division of employment will be found 
in the section on recent employment statistics in this number of the 
MontTaiy Lasor Review. 
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Nearly 3,000 inspections were made during the year by the five 
investigators of the division of women and children. These agents 
visited 132 cities in addition to St. Paul and Minneapolis in connec- 
tion with their official duty, which is to ascertain whether the hour 
law for women, the wage law, the sanitation code, and the child- 
labor law are being strictly observed in all establishments employing 
women and children. 

In February, 1923, various firms throughout Minnesota were asked 
for pay-roll reports for one week in January. The 1,700 replies sent 
in were carefully examined and wherever it seemed possible that the 
minimum-wage law was being violated the matter was looked into. 
Partly as a result of these measures $35,296.37 was paid to employees 
during 1923 in adjustments to mimimum-wage requirements. There 
were 320 firms and 2,554 persons involved in these cases, while the 
sums in dispute ranged from 4 cents to $295.17. 

The activities of the boiler inspection division for the year 1923 
neluded 16,792 boiler and tank inspections and the issuance of 16,810 
icenses and 4,609 exemptions. 





Ohio.! 


HE following table shows some of the activities of the division of 
factory ve of the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923: 


OPERATIONS OF OHIO DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION, 1922-23. 























| l 
Inspec- | Inspec- | 
Item. tions nn Item. tions a 
made, |'*SUe®- | | made. ingen 
| 
—_ Abies ——-| ee SS as 
EE ee eee 29,379 | 5,293 || Miscellaneous...................-. | 1,239 437 
Mercantile establishments.........] 4,025 | 1,188 |} Explosives..............-.--.---++| 276 198 
a Ee rer 1,476 | 1,164 |} Home workshops................. 4 
ey eee stnaeie 188 193 ij) Supplementals..............-...- 109 | 109 
Co ee ee 360 237 | Substitutes Pee Gaeiibasesewsen twee &5 85 
ee ee 82 53 | — 
BER OR Lao eae eee ee 153 131 Total... i. mehal: S28 BRS TERS | 37, 449 9, 134 
Prk edancec cccncescetesss 61 46 | 





The total number of revisits made was 8,345 and the total number 
of interviews 5,807. 

The construction code upon which work was begun in the latter 
part of 1920 was adopted at the close of the fiscal year 1922-23 by 
the industrial commission as a guide for inspection. 

A committee was appointed to formulate and complete a code of 
safety regulations on refrigeration, high and low pressure steam, and 
wrereme iping and pressure tanks. It was expected that a com- 
pleted draft of this code would be submitted to the industrial com- 
mission before the close of 1923. 

A comprehensive survey of the stone-quarry situation in Ohio was 
planned during the year under review, for the purpose of gathering 
data regarding the hazards in this industry, preparatory to drafting 
a Safety code for quarries and lime-burning operations. 








‘Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations. Second annual report, including the annual report of 
the industrial commission for the fiscal year July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. Columbus, 1923. 
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Despite the diligent efferts made by the division of inspection ‘,, 
enforce effectively all laws relating to the employment of mimors (| 
females, there were numerous conspicuous violations ef these laws j), 
1922-23, particularly the laws concerning the employment of minvrs. 
These infractions might have been in part the owtcome of the oin- 
ployers’ ignorance of the mew provisions of these laws, which were 
very considerably altered by the eighty-fourth gemeral assem))ly. 
In a large number of cases, however, these violations seemed to |hivye 
been “‘deliberate and willful.”’ 

Prosecutions for violations of the child-labor law were institwied 

in 67 eases; prosecutions for violations of the female-labor law, in 34 
cases. 
In the early part of the summer of 1922 there was an apparent 
laxity in enforcing the 8-hour public work law, which led to a evo 
deal of difficulty in the fiseal year 1922-23 in securing the proper 
ebservance of this statute. Field deputies were directed to sce tla 
the law was strictly and impartially obeyed “‘where no extraordinary 
emergency exists.’ 

During the mining inactivity of the first six weeks of the fiscal 
year 1922-23, resulting from the continuance of the miners’ strike 
which began April 1, 1922, the deputy inspectors of the mining 
division made substantial progress in first-aid and mine-res 
traming. The United States Bureau of Mines rescue car No. 5. 
with the meer in charge and one or two assistants, carried on 
first-aid and mine-rescue work m various districts in Ohio. | 
deputy mine inspectors earnestly endeavored to arouse interest i: 
this work and to organize instruction classes. Over 3,700 inspect: 
of mines were made during the year ended June 30, 1923. Within 
the same period legal proceedings were imstituted in 17 cases of 
violation of the mining code, the fines aggregating $360,000. 





Pennsylvania.” 


SOME of the recent activities of the bureau of inspection of tle 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry are show: 
the following table: 


INSPECTIONS, ORDERS, COMPLIANCES, ETC., IN SPECIFIED PERIODS. 




















: Januar 
Item. October, 1923. vat mes to Noven 
3 1925 
ie Os i di ES. db tak babe ob dd. oe 5,790 4,919 72 
S ES ERS Ee RE Gr: i 2,543 2,299 18,383 
Vee Benet d doc oo Sc cuba ds cbhdtccodecesWet 1,434 1,341 14,139 
eh ke ot 1a. skh « dhe d dienes 3 bpok 961 823 Q, 124 
EE anne ccecccescccnscacngesrecconechsbeccpeces 29 18 29 
PIER ss0 44 L680. Sedvebao sb borebcicbsdebole..sdee. 587 460 6, 169 
GIB an « 2 0ge che acgpeiecospmemasens +e oppeene oq 741 605 6, bod 











In addition to this work 39,713 inspections were made by the boi’ 
division in the 11 months, January to November, 1923. 





Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, January, 1924, pp. », \. 
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Norway.* 


[\ 1922 there were 9,501 establishments with 157,141 workers 
subject to the factory inspection law as against 8,964 establish- 
ments with 146 885° workers in 1921. The number of inspections 
decreased from 4,957 to 4,706 of which 1,306 inspections were made 
by the woman Tuethes inspector and her assistants. As: several 
inspections are sometimes made of one establishment this means 
that less than 50 per cent of the establishments were visited by the 
State factory mspectors or their assistants during the year. The 
number of mspections by local inspection authorities increased from 
9,845 to 11,319. 

ve number of accidents in establishments subject to inspection 
was 2,937 (29 fatal) as against 2,589 (23 fatal) in 1921. The increase 
im the number of accidents is the result mainly of an increase in those 
occurring in the mining and paper industries which was due to the 
creater activity of these industries. Thirty cases of industrial 
disease were reported to the chief inspector of factories. 

The law governing working hours was on the whole satisfactorily 
observed. 











xwway. [Departementet for Sociale Saker.| Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger, 
Christiania [1923]. 78 pp. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Maine. 


JN 1923 the inspectors of the Maine Department of Labor and 

Industry made 2,786 inspections in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, according to a letter dated January 29, 1924, from 
the deputy commissioner of labor of that department. 

In 12 of the various cases of violations of the labor law it was 
necessary to issue warrants—three in connection with the child-labor 
law, eight in connection with the 54-hour law, and one in connection 
with the weekly-pay-day law. In all cases convictions were secured 
in the lower courts. 

For a part of the summer of 1923 the Department of Labor and 
Industry had the services of a technical bailer man, and numerous 
steam boilers which had been reported as dangerous to persons em- 
ployed near them were specially inspected. The resulting recommen- 
dations were complied with in every case, and in six instances boilers 
were condemned and these have been or will be replaced. The com- 
missioner intends to have boiler-inspection work taken up to a greater 
degree in 1924. 

A representative of the department helped to bring about an 
adjustment of a strike in a woolen mill in April, 1923. With the 
exception of this controversy and a strike of molders at Biddeford 
which started on October 30, 1922, and is not settled yet, the industrial 
disputes in the State in the last calendar year have caused very little 
time loss. 

Every three months the Department of Labor and Industry makes 
a survey of the number of employees and of wages and hours of labor 
in the more important industries of the State. 

A brief report on the reduction of child labor in Maine will be 
found in the section on ‘‘ Woman and child labor”’ in this issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor REvIEw. 





Massachusetts. 


BRIEF reports of the work of the Massachusetts Department of 

Labor and Industries relative to employment at factory in- 
spection work during December, 1923, are given on pages 134 and 206 
of this issue of the Monruiy LasBor Review. 





Minnesota. 


CCOUNTS of the activities of the Minnesota Industrial Commis- 

sion during 1923 along the lines of employment work and fac- 

tory inspection are given on pages 135 a 206. of this issue of the 
MonTaiy Lasor Review. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 211 
Missouri. 


THE chief inspector of the Missouri State Department of Industrial 

Inspection wrote to the United States Secretary of Labor under 
date of January 29, 1924, that through the enforcement of child 
labor laws by that department since June, 1921, “child labor has 
decreased in Missouri’s three large cities as follows: St. Louis, 23 
per cent; St. Joseph, 57 per cent; and Kansas City, 44 per cent. 
The average for the three cities is something over 41 per cent.”’ 
For the State, the chief inspector reports, as a conservative estimate, 
a decline of 45 per cent. here were 60,000 more children attending 
school in Missouri in each of the three years 1921, 1922, and 1923 than 
in any of the preceding three years. 

As a result of the rigid enforcement of the Missouri 9-hour law for 
women, violations of this statute are at present unusual. 

Notwithstanding the recent increase in industrial activity there 
has been “‘a decided and encouraging decrease”’ in industrial acci- 
dents in Missouri, according to the State industrial inspector. This 
decrease is attributed to the vigilance of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Inspection in ordering guards on dangerous machinery and 
seeing to the prompt and proper installation of such guards. 

Among other laws enforced by that department are the bakery 
law, the eye-protection law, the molders and foundry law, and sani- 
tation and ventilation laws, ete. 





Ohio. 


NFORMATION as to the factory inspection work of the Ohio 
Department of Industrial Relations is given on page 207 of this 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor ReEvIEw. 





Pennsylvania. 


Pata relating to the activities of the Pennsylvania Department 

of Labor and Industry along the lines of employment, work- 
men’s compensation, industrial rehabilitation, and factory inspection 
are given on pages 136, 151, 159, and 208 of this number of the 
Montoty LaBor Review. 





Wisconsin. 


HE results of the work of the Wisconsm employment offices 

during the period 1920 to 1923 are given in the section on 

employment “9 unemployment, page 137 of this issue of the 
Monruty Lasor Review. 





* Kansas City [Missouri] Labor News, Dec. 28, 1923. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





New American Museum of Safety.’ 


HE new American Museum of Safety was opened on January 15, 
1924, at 120 Kast Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. State 
officials charged with the protection of industrial workers against acc- 
dents, captains of industry, and pioneers of the safety movement wey 
inattendence. In four hours nearly 1,000 persons visited the musew) 
which contains hundreds of safety devices adopted by industria! 
plants, mines, railroads, and public utilities throughout the Unite; 
States. 

In 1923 the direetor collected from all the industrial centers 0! the 
United States specimens of the safety devices, materials, and equip- 
ment which were proving of the greatest value in accident preven 
and also exhibits of the educational methods in use in those esta!)|is!)- 
ments which showed the greatest accident reductions. 

The treasurer of the museum has authorized the use of $50 .(\(i) 
which had been donated by him “as the nucleus of a building fun 
for the maintenance of the present museum until such a time a, 
possible to erect a new building for the safety museum.”’ 

During the war the old museum of safety gave the services of its 
whole staff to the Government for the purpose of organizing accileu! 
prevention work in the navy yards and arsenals. In consequence 
this and of postwar conditions the museum was obliged to place its 
exhibits in storage mm January, 1920. 

Previous to the closing of the old museum in 1920, the Scientific 
American had for some time been awarding annually a gold medal for 
the best safety device exhibited in that institution, and has decide: 
to offer such a medal in 1924. The Louis Livingston Seaman medal 


will also be awarded for the best industrial sanitation work in the 


present year. 


The musuem will be conducted in cooperation with the Depart- 


ment of Labor of New York State, but at the same time will retain its 
national character as an exhibit through which employers from ll 
over the United States, especially employers in smaller undertakings 
who can not afford to carry professional safety engineers on their pay 
rolls, may become acquainted with the best-known devices ani 
educational methods for the protection of the health and lives of their 
employees. 





‘Organization of Czechoslovak Statistical Service.? 


HE statistical service of Czechoslovakia was created by a ‘av 
enacted on January 28, 1919, only a few months after tr 
establishment of the new Republic. In order that all statistical work 


—_— 








1 Statement from American Museum of Safety, dated Jan. 16, 1924. 
* Czechoslovakia. Office de Statistique. La statistique Tchécoslovaque, son développemen' «| 5 
organisation. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 213 


might be centralized and performed according to uniform principles, 
‘his law created two bodies directly responsible to the Prime Minister— 
the Statistical Council which plans the statistical work and the Sta- 
istical Office which carries out these plans. 

The organization of the Statistical Council has been regulated by 
‘he decree of November 28, 1919 (No. 634). The president of the 
statistical Office is ex officio chairman of the council. On this coun- 
i] are represented in differmg numbers the various departments of 
the Government, the State governments, educational institutions, 
benefit associations, trade-unions, agricultural associations, cham- 
pers of commerce and industry, the professions, etc., the assistant 
president and two other high officials of the Statistical Office, five 
experts appointed by the Prime Minister on the proposal of the pres- 
ident of the Statistical Offiee, and a maximum of five experts 
chosen by the Statistical Council. The members of the council 
are appointed for a period of six years. The council may 
divide itself into committees for the different branches of its activity, 
aecording to the kind of affairs and territories dealt with, or into 
subcommittees that deal with special problems. The council and 
is committees may invite to their sessions experts who are not mem- 
ers of the council. 

In order to make it possible for the Statistical Office to secure all 

the data required by it and to secure them in reliable form, the 
decree of January 28, 1919 (No. 635), makes it compulsory for every 
inhabitant and corporation of the Republic to furnish to the office all 
the information and reports requested by it and provides severe 
penalties for refusing such information or for willfully giving incor- 
rect information. On the other hand, the decree obliges the Statisti- 
cal Office and its employees to keep strictly secret all data having a 
private character. 
The same decree provides that the Statistical Office shall consist 
of the president’s office and the following seven divisions: (1) Edi- 
torial division ; (2) population statistics; (3) agricultural and economic 
statisties; (4) foreign commerce statistics; (5) social statastics; (6) 
political, administrative, and educational statistics and statistics of 
court procedure; and (7) miscellaneous statistics (cooperative socie- 
ties, Obligatory guilds, domestic commerce, prices and consumption, 
corporations, cost of living, etc.). 

Of special interest to labor are the activities of the division of 
social statistics. These cover employment offices, hours of labor, 
wages, strikes and lockouts, protective measures, collective agree- 
ments, the labor market, unemployment, occupational statistics, 
trade-unions, social insurance, public welfare work, poor relief, etc. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


ARKANSAS.— Bureau of Labor and Statistics. An annotated digest of the labor lay; 
of the State of Arkansas in force at the close of the legislative session of 1923 
[Little Rock?] 1923. 160 pp. 


New Hampsuire.—Commissioner of Labor. The compiled labor laws of the Stay 
of New Hampshire. [Concord] 1923. 49 pp. 


New Yorxk.—Commission of Housing and Regional Planning. Report on the 
present status of the housing emergency [in New York State]. Albany, 192), 
102 pp. Legislative document (1924) No. 43. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 141 to 143 of this issue of the 
Monrsaiy Lasor Review. 
On1o.— Department of Industrial Relations. Second annual report, including the 


annual report of the Industrial Commission, for the fiscal year July 1, 1929 
to June 30, 1923. Columbus, 1923. 41 pp. 


Data from this report are published on pages 75 and 207 of this issue of the 
Montuty Lasor Review. 








Division of Labor Statistics. Union scale of wages and hours of labor tn 
Ohio on May 15, 1923. Columbus, 1923. 44 pp. Report No. 6. 


Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1922. Columbus, 1923. 
59 pp. Report No. 4. 

Certain data on wages and production in coal mines, taken from this report, 

are published on pages 75 and 76 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review. 





Wasuineton.— Department of Efficiency. Administrative code. A financial and 
efficiency comparison for two biennial periods of the operations of the Department 
of Labor and Industries under coordinated and noncoordinated systems of 
administration, April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1923. Olympia, 1923. °1 pp. 
Bulletin No. 1. 

This publication is one of a series of educational primers designed to show how 


administrative business is being carried on in the State of Washington. 


West -VirerntA.— Bureau of Labor. West Virginia directory of industries, ar- 
ranged by counties and cities, giving company, nature of business, male em- 
ployees, female employees, and total employees, also arranged by industries 
Charleston, 1924. 113 pp. 


Unirep Sratres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mexican west coast and Lower California: A commercial and 
industrial survey, by P. L. Bell and H. Bentley Mackenzie. Washington, 192). 
xiv, 340 pp. Map, illus.’ Special agents series, No. 220. 

A concise account of the Mexican west coast region and the peninsula of 

Lower California, economically, socially, and industrially. 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 1922. Washington, 1923. 





xu, 755 pp. 

The sections of this report relating to labor include immigration, vocational 
education and rehabilitation, industrial accidents, occupations, labor, wages, 
and prices. 

Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the fiscal 
yeor ended June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. 21 pp. 

The thirteenth annual report of the director of the Bureau of Mines contains 
a brief account of the work of the bureau for the year covered, including technical 
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investigations and research, the enforcement of the land-leasing acts, and the 
afety work in coal mines. During the year the mine safety service rendered 
assistance at 46 mine accidents and trained 14,941 persons in mine rescue and 
grst-aid methods. 

tyitep StaTEs.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Industrial ac- 


cidents in the California oil fields, by H. C. Miller. Washington, 1923. 22 
pp.» mimeographed. Reports of investigations, serial No. 2557. 


For a summary of this report see pages 148 to 150 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasork REVIEW. 


Dons Department of Labor. Employment Service. A special survey of 44 States, 
1923 based on information received from Federal-State directors of the United States 
ae Employment Service and commissioners of labor, showing present employment 
. conditions of the country and the general, industrial, and agricultural employ- 
State ment prospects for 1924. Washington, 1924. 15 pp. 
— Women’s Bureau. Women in South Carolina industries: A study of 
mn the hours, wages, and working conditions. Washington, 1923. v, 128 pp. Bul- 
1924, letin No. 32. 


i A summary of the findings of this report is given on pages 97 to 99 of this issue 
f the of the Montuty Laspor ReEvIEw. 


- Employees’ Compensation Commission. Seventh annual report, July 1, 
1922, to June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. wi, 131 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 153 to 155 of this issue of the 
MonTHLy LABor REVIEW. 


rg the 


1992, 


f the 

— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Apprentice education: A survey of 
part-time education and other forms of extension training in their relation to 
apprenticeship in the United States. Washington, 1923. xiii, 521 pp. Bul- 
letin No. 87. Trade and industrial series No. 25. 


The study consists of three parts: Part I, a survey of apprentice education in 
the United States; Part II, a survey of educational opportunities for employed 
workers in the United States through part-time, evening, and extension classes, 
provided either by the public or by industry, including a summary by States; and 
Part III, a description of selected institutions or classes offering part-time or 
evening instruction to employed workers. The general purpose is not to give a 
comprehensive study of all forms of apprenticeship in the United States, but 
rather to indicate the relations and possible relations between apprenticeship and 
the public educational system. It is to be followed by other bulletins dealing 
with apprenticeship problems in particular trades. 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


Betg1um.— Ministtre de U'Intérieur et de V Hygitne. Annuaire statistique de la 
Belgique et du Congo belge, 1920-1921. Tome XLVII. Brussels, 1923. 
[Various paging.] 

Statistical yearbook of Belgium and the Belgian Congo. It contains statis- 

tical reports of mutual insurance and cooperative societies and of industrial ac- 

cidents, strikes, lockouts, and wages. 


nestic 


| and 
1925. 


| f 
i& O01 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1921, 
1922 and 1923. Ottawa, 1924. 13 pp. Wages and hours of labor report 
No. 6. Supplement to Labor Gazetie, January, 1924. 

Figures from this report are given on pages 76 to 80 of this issue of the 


Montuty Lasor Review. 


f 2 
1929. 


it ynal 
ages, 


CzEcHOsLOVAKIA. — Office de Statistique. La statistique Tchécoslovaque, son dé- 
veloppement et son organisation. Prague, 1923. 142 pp. 

A report on the development and organization of Czechoslovak statistics pub- 

lished by the Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic on the occasion of 
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the fifteenth session of the International Institute of Statisties at Brisco 
The. report, in.so far as it. deals with the organization of the statistical sery ice j, 
briefly discussed in.an article on pages.212 and 213 of this issue of the Movyry) 
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DEnMARK.—([U/ ndenrigsministeriet.| Sygekasseinspektoratet. Beretning for aar.! 142) 
Copenhagen, 1923. 51 pp. 


Report on operations of the approved sick funds in Denmark for the yeq, 
1922 -and also of other sickness benefit societies and funeral funds. At the eng 
of 1922 there were 1,640 approved sick funds as against 1,638 at the end of 
1921. Membership of sick funds forms 60.4 per cent of the total populatiy, 
over 15 years of age. On December 31, 1922, there were 1,351,357 members oy. 
titled to benefits. The report contains a résumé in French. 

Fin.tanpb. —[Lantbruksministeriet.| Forststyrelsen. Berdtielse éver fors! 


ningens verksamhet 1917-1920. Helsingfors, 1923. 228 pp. Finla 
ciella statistik XVII. Forststatistik 21. 


Among other matters reported on by the forestry administration are t), 
ber of workers, working days, wages, and accidents in the State forestry) 
The report contains a résumé in French. 

Great Brrrain.— Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the economic « 


dustrial conditions in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom (Yugoslavia 

April, 1923, by E. Murray Harvey. London, 1923. 42 pp. 

Report on the industrial and. economic situation in Czechos! 
dated March, 1923, by Sydney P. Elliott. London, 1923. 48 pp. 

These two reports by the commercial secretaries of the British legat 
Belgrade and Prague, respectively, give brief summaries of the economic « 
dustrial situation in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia during 1922 and at the |.- 
gining of 1923, and detailed data on the finances, industry and productio: 
trade, legislation, transport. and communications, and social and labor pro} lems 








Industrial Fatigue Research Board. A comparison of different shift system 
in the glass trade, by E. Farmer. London, 1924. iv, 24 pp. Report \o. 2. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 101 and 102, of this issue of ti 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 


Allil 





Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. The applicatio 
stone dust in-coal mines. London, 1923. 658 pp. Paper No. 2. 


In order ‘to lessen the danger of coal-dust explosions, the mining regulation 
of Great Britain provjde that in every .coal mine and.coal seam, except those iv 
which only anthracite is worked, “the floor, roof, and sides of every road or part 
of a road which is accessible must be treated with incombustible dust in suciia 
manner and at such intervals as will insure that the dust on the floor, roo!, aud 
sides throughout shall always consist of a mixture containing not morc tha 
50 per cent of combustible matter.’”’ As an alternative, they may be treated 
with water or, in special circumstances, other methods may be used. 

The present report gives the results of various studies as to what kis «/ 
dust are best for this:purpose, how they can best be applied, methods of sam))!'12 
the dusts found in coal mines, dusts applied in:aecordanece with the regulations, 
and methods of preparing incombustible dusts. ‘As to ways of applying tie 
inecombustible dusts, the conclusion is reached that no one method can be reco 
mended as always best, but so far application by hand has been found mor 
generally efficacious than application by air currents or by mechanical devices 
The report contains a warning concerning two kinds of dust which should ! 
avoided: ‘‘(a@) Dust from stones such as ganister or sandstone, which con(:in ® 
large proportion of free -erystalline silica, -and -are liable to break up int) fv 
sharp-edged ‘particles—such dust may cause serious tisk of phthisis, and (’) 
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jysts of a gritty nature, such as powdered slag, clinker, or flue dust, which, 
‘ough possibly not injurious to the lungs when mixed with coal dust, may pro- 
jyce considerable irritation to the eyes and throat and predispose to bronchial 


” 
ailments. 


1922 Creat BritaIn.— Ministry of Pensions. Sixth annual report, from April 1, 1922, 
to March 81, 1928. London, 1928. iv, 85 pp. 

year Registry of Friendly Societies. Statistical summary showing the operations 

e end of registered trade-unions for the years 1912-1922. London, 1924. 8 pp. 


Gives for each year the number of unions and their membership, income, and 
openditures. From the close of 1912 the membership rose steadily till it 
reached a peak in 1920 and in each of the two following years showed a decline. 
\t the close of 1922 the membership was 4,559,167 as compared with 2,561,885 
at the close of 1912. 

For 1921 and 1922 data are given by industrial groups. Practically every 
coup shows a smaller membership in 1922 than in 1921. This is particularly 
marked among the transport workers, where the union membership decreased 
from 868,501 at the close of 1921 to 562,947 at the end of 1922. 

— Treasury. Committee on Pay, etc., of State Servants. Report. London, 

1923. 39 pp. 

This committee was appointed to consider and report on “the present standard 

fremuneration and other conditions of employment of the various classes of 





state servants employed in the civil service and the three fighting services and 
i) make recommendations thereon.’”’ The report takes up the various factors 
which are often considered in fixing wages and salaries, and concludes that no one 
fthem affords a sufficient basis for determining a wage scale. ‘‘In our view 
there is only one principle in which all the factors of responsibility, cost of living, 
marriage, children, social position, ete., are included—the employer should pay 
what is necessary to recruit and to retain an efficient staff.”” The committee 
applies this principle to the different services and groups concerning whose wages 
complaint has been made, and recommends increases, reductions, or the mainte- 
nance of the status quo according to whether or not the given service has found 
lificulty in keeping up its force of workers. 

Figures are presented showing that the number employed in the civil service, 
not including the industrial workers, which stood at 248,749 in 1914, was 304,427 
in 1923. The total pay roll for these workers was £22,675,200 ($110,348,861, 
par) In 1914 and £58,441,800 ($284,407,021, par) in 1923. 

Inp1a.—Commercial Intelligence Department. Statistical abstract for British India 


with statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States, from 1911-12 
to 1920-21. Calcutta, 1923. xi, 705 pp. No. 1801. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Employment of disabled men. Meeting of 
experts for the study of methods of finding employment for disabled men (Geneva, 
July 31, August 1 and 2, 1923). Geneva, 1923. 282 pp. 


The meeting of representatives of the principal national federations of disabled 
ex-service men in Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, Germany, and Austria 
was held in Geneva July 31 to August 2, 1923. This report, which was submitted 


+ th to the committee at this meeting by the International Labor Office, deals with 
com: the general problem of finding employment for disabled ex-service men, of whom 
mor there are estimated to be about 10,000,000. The second part of the report 
rices deals with the voluntary collaboration of employers, and the third with com- 

1 be pulsory employment through legal enactments. The minutes of the proceedings 
vin a of the committee are included and the appendixes contain acts, decrees, and 
» fir 


proposed laws in the countries represented, and resolutions and proposals passed 
by the conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Hours of labor in industry. Italy. Geneva 
November, 1923. 34 pp. Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours). 
No. 8. 





Switzerland. Geneva, November, 1923. 26 pp. Studies and +, ports 
series D (wages and hours), No. 9. ‘ 
These two reports deal with the existing legislation on hours of labor in Italy 
and Switzerland, the administration of these laws, and the voluntary regulatioy 
of the hours of labor through collective agreements. An article on “ Recent 
Italian legislation on hours of labor,”’ taken in part from the report relating 
Italy, will be found on pages 87 to 93 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Revigy. 
International Labor Conference, fifth session, Geneva, October 22-29, 1923 

Geneva, 1923. liv., 494 pp. , 

An account of the proceedings of this conference was published in the February, 
1924, Montuiy Lasor Review (pages 202-207). 

—— International Labor Conference, fifth session, Geneva, October, 1923. Report 
on general principles for the organization of factory inspection. 214 pp. 
Supplementary report, 42 pp. Second supplementary report, 33 pp. Geneva, 
1923. 

These reports were compiled by the International Labor Office, from question- 
naires sent to the different Goveriiments, for use at the fifth session of the Inter. 
national Labor Conference. 

NETHERLANDS.—{ Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.| Centraal 
Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht van den omvang der vakbeweging op | 
Januari 1923. The Hague, 1923. 56 pp. Statistiek van Nederland No. 373. 

A statistical report of the Central Statistical Office on the extent of the trade- 

union movement in the Netherlands to January 1, 1923. 

(AMSTERDAM).—Gemeente Arbeidsbeurs. Verslag over het jaar 1/22. 


Amsterdam [19237]. 49 pp. Verslagen van bedrijven, diensten en commis- 
sién der Gemeente Amsterdam, No. 2. 


Annual report of the labor exchange of the city of Amsterdam, covering the 
year 1922. 

Gemeentelijk Arbeidsbureau. Verslag over het jaar 1922. Amsterdam |1923?) 
48 pp. Verslagen van bedrijven, diensten en commissién der Gemeente 
Amsterdam, No. 17. 

Annual report of the labor bureau of the city of Amsterdam for the year 1922. 
Thx report contains statistics as to the number of manual workers and salaried 
employees in the service of the municipality, their wages, hours of labor, organi- 
zations, and their insurance against accidents, invalidity, old age, and unemploy- 
ment. 

Norway.—Departementet for Sociale Saker. Arbeidstiden i handels- og /ontor- 
virksomheter «+ 1918. En _ socialstatistisk unders¢kelse. Christiania, 1923. 
84 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk, VII, 104. 

A report by the Department. of Social Affairs on hours of work in commercial 
establishments and offices in Norway in 1918. 

Arbeidsrddet og Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger, 1922. Christian 
[1923]. 78 pp. Illustrated. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Norway for the year 1922. Contains 
a résumé in French. Data from the report are given on page 209 of this issue 
of the Montuiy Lagor Review. 




















Statistiske Centralbyré. Tariffoverenskomster og arbeidskonflikter | 
Nee? 1922. Christiania, 1923. 69 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk, VII, 
105. 

Report by the Central Statistical Bureau on collective agreements and labor 
disputes in Norway in 1922. At the end of 1922 there were 252 collective agree 
ments affecting 5,398 employers and 125,202 workers. Of these agreements, 131, 
affecting 4,839 employers and 115,400 workers, had been subject to mediation. 
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The employers’ association characterized 1922 as a very quiet year with few 
trikes. The workers characterized the vear as very difficult because the many 
yage disputes, while they did not lead to work stoppages, did bring about a very 
rious situation. 

SwepeN.—Socialdepartementet.| Riksférsdkringsanstalten. [Berdttelse| dr 1922 
Stockholm, 1923. 30 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Férsdkringsvdsen. 

Report of the State Insurance Institution of Sweden for 1922, covering its 
activities under the accident insurance laws of 1901 and 1916, with amendments 
to the laws in 1922; accident insurance for fishermen; compensation for accidents 
in military service; annuities for illegitimate children; life insurance in connection 
with home-owning loans; administrative costs; personnel and other matters. 
There is a résumé in French. 

Riksfoérsdkringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete dr 1920. Stockholm, 1923. 
52 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

According to this report of the State Insurance Institution on industrial accidents 

in Sweden in 1920, 51,883 accidents were reported as having occurred during the 





« 


year, of which 2,311 caused permanent disability and 518 caused deaths. 

vauay.—-[ Ministerio de Hacienda.| Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario 

estadistico, 1920. Libro XXX. Montevideo, 1922. xvi, 550 pp. 

In this volume, the yearbook of Uruguay, comparative vital, migration, 
financial, agricultural, and commercial statistics are given covering specified 
years ending with 1920. The report shows that, during 1920, 6,134 industrial 
accidents occurred in Uruguay, of which 11 werefatal. The section of the report 
giving statistics of the work of employment offices shows that, during the year 
inder review, applications for work numbered 4,652 and placements 2,259. 

Unofhcial. 

AMERICAN ACADEM, OF POLITICAL AND SociaLt Science. The Annals, Vol. 
CXI, No. 200. The price of coal, anthracite and bituminous. Philadelphia, 
January, 1924. v, 387 pp. ' 

This number of the Annals comprises numerous short papers on various phases 
f the coal problems—wages, hours, working conditions, labor relations, prices, 
costs and margins in production and distribution, efficiency and cost reduction, 
and fuel eeonomy—as well as some suggestions for finding the way out. Many 
of these papers are based on and present in tabloid form the findings of the United 
States Coal Commission. 

ASSOCIATION DES INDUSTRIELS DE FRANCE CONTRE LES ACCIDENTS DU TRAVAIL. 
|Handbook.| Paris, 10 Place St.-Michel, 1923. 231 pp. 

This is a handbook of the French Association for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents. It contains lists of members of committees, a list of the various 
odes published by the association, and a list of the members, who number 
3,500 manufacturers, employing about 400,000 workers. 

BoRREMANS-PONTHIERE, P., AnD OTHERs. L’Orientation professionnelle. Brus- 
sels, Librairie Falk Fils, 1923. 430 pp. 

A study of vocational guidance of children in Belgium, together with a descrip- 
tion of the work done along this line in the United States and several European 
countries. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Boucnet, J. Manuel de la législation sur les accidents agricoles et les sociétés 
d’assurances mutuelles agricoles. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1924. [Various 
paging. | 

The problems connected with the administration of the French law of Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, on accident compensation for agricultural workers are discussed 
by the author from the standpoint of the experience gained in the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation law of April 9, 1898. . The second part of the 
book deals with agricultural insurance societies. 
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CaNnapiaANn Raitway Boarp or ApjJustMENT No. 1. Second report of proceed, Cow 
ee period September 1, 1920, to September 30, 1928. [Ottawa, 19929 
aa pp. 

This report contains the terms of the agreement for arbitration under w)\\i¢) 
the board functions, the personnel of the board, its balance sheet for the | 

and a tabular summary of the cases submitted to it. The summary inc), 

the date of application, of hearing, and of decision; the parties to the dispute: t),, 


question before the board, and a synopsis of its decision in each case. 
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CantrngEav, F. L. La Céruse devant la Conférence Internationale dui 7 rayo 
III¢ session (Geneva, October-November, 1921). Paris, Librairie Polytech. 
nique, 1922. 126 pp. 

The first part of this volume summarizes the debates upon the use of white Joa, 
at the third International Labor Conference, and the second part analy» 
discussions from the medical, technical, and economic standpoints. The ; 
tion relative to the use of white lead in painting adopted by the confer 
appended. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Division of Economics 1), 
History. Food production in war, by Thomas H. Middleton. Ozford, « 
don Press, 1923. (Various sagt} 

The war experience of England proved that the amount of food raised \ 
its own borders could be much increased and the country’s reliance up 
ports correspondingly diminished, but this position can not be maintained 
a policy of laissez faire. The purpose of this volume is not only to give a | 
cal sketch of the measures taken, but to discuss their effectiveness and to co 
their bearing upon the problems of peace-time production. The war has left the 
country poor, and has increased the need for greater production, but “ conc 
measures are necessary in peace, as they were in war, if the output of t! 
is to be increased.”’ 

A discussion of the war measures leads the author to some interesting con- 
clusions as to what concerted methods are desirable at present. One matter o 
importance is an inerease in the acreage under cultivation at the expense of t|, 
grass land. The development of the allotment system, the influence of agricil- 
tural education and research, credit arrangements for carrying the farmer over 
bad seasons, wider distribution of the population instead of its concentration in 
cities, and tax relief for land under cultivation are among the measures con- 
sidered. But there can be little improvement, the author thinks, without a 
unified policy. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Division of Economics 11 
History. Labor in the coal mining industry, by G. D. H. Cole. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1923. [Various paging.| 

Beginning with a study of the organization of British miners before the 
war, the writer traces the various steps by which the industry was brought under 
State control, and the causes which led to each; discusses the relative gairs and 
losses which control brought to the miners; follows the post-war developments 
through decontrol and the strike of 1921; gives the agreement by which that 
strike was terminated; and discusses the situation of the miners at the begiiuing 
of 1922. 

Cuitpe, V.G. How labor governs. A study of workers’ representation in Av 
tralia. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Lid.), 1923. xxxw, 216 pp. 

Gives an account of the political and industrial aspects of the labor moveme! 
in Australia from the beginning of the century to 1921. Deals especially w!'' 
the development of labor as a political factor, the relation of the different labor 
bodies and organizations and their interaction, and the effects of the possession 
of political power upon the labor leaders. 
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ComMONS, JOHN R. Legal foundations of capitalism. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1924. 2x, 394 pp. 

A theoretical study of the legal foundations of capitalism, tracing the develop- 
ment of economic institutions by means of a study of the decisions of the courts 
but with consideration also of the ideas of leading economists from the physiocrats 
to modern times. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY. Agricultural Experiment Station. The standard of life 
in a typical section of diversified farming, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. Ithaca, N. ¥., 
1923. 1383 pp. Bulletin 423. 

The ‘‘standard of life’’ as used in this report includes consideration of th: 
ordinary human values making for both physical and spiritual well-being, the 
latter involving the provisions for education of children and the development 
fa capacity to enjoy social relationships and to appreciate civic responsibilities. 
\ study was made of 402 farm owners and tenants in a section of central New 
York to determine the extent to which these human satisfactions are secured 
by dwellers in these farm homes. The data cover the size of the business, in 
terms of acres, capital, and work units; the amount of mortgage or personal 
lebt; a comparison of living conditions in owners’ and tenants’ homes; a study 
if the cost of living; and a study of social values as shown by expenditures for 
necessities, comforts, and luxuries, by home surroundings, education of children, 
and participation in community activities. 

CourRTIN, RENE. L’ Organisation permanente du travail et son action. Paris, 
Librarie Dalloz, 1923. xii, 359 pp 

A general history of the international regulation of labor and of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, together with a résumé of the work accomplished by that 
fice. The appendixes contain among other material a table of ratifications 
f the conventions adopted by the International Labor Conference, and a bibli- 
graphy. 

PLeminG, A. P. M., ANp BrockKLenurst, H. J. An introduction to the principles 
of industrial administration. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1922. 
vit, 140 pp. 

A rather general study of the principles of industrial administration is con- 
tained in this book which is designed for the use of students of economic problems, 
supervisory members of industry, and working men and women. The function 
and character of industry, factory organization, labor and management problems, 
and the trend of industry are briefly discussed. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT Researcu. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice: Its history, activities, and organization, by Darrell H. Smith. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. xii, 130 pp. Service monographs of the United 
States Government, No. 28. 

This monograph gives a history of the Employment Service from the time of 
its organization in 1907 as a division in the Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
tation to the present time, taking up the work as it developed prior to the war, 
during the war emergency, and afterward. There is also a general account of 
the activities and the organization of the service. The appendixes contain an 
outline of organization, classification of activities, discussion of publications, 
list of laws, statement of appropriations and expenditures, and a bibliography. 
JacguEMontT, ALBIN. Le probleme des assurances sociales en agriculture. Paris, 

“ Editions Spes,’’ 1923. 244 pp. 

This study of social insurance in agriculture was prompted by the bill on social 
insurance, introduced in the Chamber of Deputies March 22, 1921, by the 
French Government, which is still under consideration by the French Parliament. 
It is a comprehensive survey of the social conditions of French agricultural 
workers; the problem of compulsory or voluntary insurance and methods of 
payment, fees, etc.; the object of the insurance, that is, the element of risk in 
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agricultural occupations and the advantages to be secured by insurance; ao;j. 
cultural insurance organizations; and the economic results to be expected fro.) 
the law if it is enacted. 
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KeutmMan, Janet H. Labor in India: A study of the conditions of Indian | en from 
in modern industry. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1928. 281 pp. yuder 
This study of life among the working people of India treats more especia|| gutho 
of working conditions as they affect women. There is a general discussion which 
however, of conditions and customs peculiar to the country which are important proce: 
factors in the general industrial development and which affect attempt. t, princi 
introduce better living and working conditions for both men and women. hours 
LAMBERT, EpouarRD, AND Brown, Hatrrep C. La lutte judiciare du cu pital TeaD 
et du travail organisés aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1924. — I 
469 pp. Bibliotheque de V Institut de Droit Comparé de Lyon, études et « The 
ments, tome 6. uae 
A study of American labor legislation and judicial decisions from 1908 to the one 
present time. Various cases relating to use of the boycott, picketing, and {),¢ res 
sympathetic strike are cited and diseussed. ; ; : 
Lescure, JEAN. Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. Paris plans 
Léon Tenin, 1923. xi, 488 pp. Troisieme édition. 
This is a third edition, brought down to date, of the author’s study of business Tess! 
cycles in the different industrial countries. ns 
MartTIn-Sarint-Lion, Errenne. Les deuz C.G. T.: Syndicalisme et communis me re 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1923. 134 pp. wae, 
The subjects covered in this history of the trade-union movement in Franc a 
include a discussion of the attitude of the Confédération Générale du T: ferent 
during the war; the schism which followed the armistice, resulting i VABR 
formation of the C. G. T. Unitaire, the communist organization; and the . 
ciples and organization of both the C. G. T. and the C. G. T. U. A a 
ography is appended. th 
PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Americanizalion commitiee. Am: — 
ization in Philadelphia: A city-wide plan of coordinated agencies. A ma hons 
for Americanization workers. Philadelphia, 1923. 96 pp. while 
The Americanization committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerre Office 
believes that the plan presented in the above publication, together with the Wirt 
committee’s offer of leadership, is a definite contribution towards solving the le 
important problem of Americanization, which has increased in perplexity with The 
the industrial development which has converted Philadelphia into “‘the workshop much 
of the world.” articl 
RockKEFELLER, JoHNn D., jr. The personal relation in industry. New York social 
Boni & Liveright (Inc.), 1928. 149 pp. the G 
This volume contains a collection of six addresses delivered within recent laws. 
years on the relation between capital and labor. The addresses include the addit’ 
subjects of cooperation, the partnership of labor and capital, personal relations ery? 
in industry, and employees’ representation. sgrict 
SLOSAREK, Franz. Die Heimarbeit in der Spitzenindustrie des deutsch-béhmischen unem 
Erzgebirges. Jena, Gustav Pischer, 1922. 76 pp. Heimarbeit und Verlag in 
der Neuzeit, Heft 3. LEUT 
One of a series of monographs on home work in modern times. The presen! Py 
volume deals with home work in the lace industry in the German-Bolieiiian An 
Ore Mountains (Erzgebirge), one of the oldest home industries in Europe, *:\( mark 
to have been established in 1560. After giving a brief history of the home lace J vs: 
industry, the author gives data on its extent and describes its technique «11 sick f 
unem 


organization. The greater part of the volume is devoted to the economic 411 
social conditions of the lace makers (hours of labor, wages, earnings, advantages 
and drawbacks of home work, and housing conditions) and to measures (State 
aid and self help) for the improvement of these conditions. 
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gumsoN, FreDERIC Jesup. The American constitution as it protects private 
rights. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. xv, 239 pp. 


The purpose of this book is to present a study of the National Constitution 
fom What May be called the human side and in such a way that it can be readily 
yderstood by ordinary citizens who are unversed in legal phraseology. The 
yithor discusses the purposes of the framers of the Constitution, the way in 
ghich it protects the rights of the people, and ‘‘the portentous growth of the 
process of amendment.’’ Specific questions covered include a discussion of the 
rinciples involved in the injunction, and the regulation of women’s wages, 
hours of labor, and child labor. 

TeaD, ORDWAY. A course in personnel administration: Syllabus and questions. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1923. x, 246 pp. 

The increasing development of organizations in modern society has made it 
yecessary to develop a system of administration and management, and this 
rolume, Which was originally prepared as a textbook, is believed by the author 
to be of general value to those interested in the problems connected with person- 
ne! management. The appendixes contain documentary material relating to 
plans of various companies for securing better personne! relations. 

TessiER, Gaston. La journée de huit heures. Paris, ‘‘ Editions Spes’’ [1923]. 
iii, 91 pp. 

This is a study of the application of the 8-hour day in France and other coun- 
tres, and the economic and social results of the law in France. The appendixes 
contain the text of the law and the list of decrees putting it into effect in the dif- 
ferent industries. 

VapreE, ALBERT. Le droit international du travail. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1928. 
tv, 810 pp. Bibliothéque de l'Institut de Droit Comparé de Lyon, études et 
documents, tome 5. 

he first part of this volume contains a history of international labor legisla- 
tion from its beginnings down to 1914; the second part deals with labor condi- 
tions during the war which resulted in the labor section of the Peace Treaty; 
while the third part deals with the organization of the International Labor 
Office and the international labor conferences. A bibliography is appended. 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARBEITNEHMER JAHRBUCH. Band I/II. Stuttgart, V olksver- 

lag fur Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1923. 280 pp. 

The third volume of a yearbook for German wage earners. In addition to 
much other information, it contains a list of all German trade-unions, a special 
article on employers’ organizations, trusts, and cartels, digests of the laws on 
social insurance, protection of labor, and unemployment relief, a description of 
the German system of public employment exchanges, digests of the rent and tax 
laws, and articles on people’s colleges and popular education of adults. In 
addition, it contains popularly written articles on currency, index numbers, 
and the right to work, and statistics on exchange rates, retail prices, cost of living, 
agricultural and industrial production, exports and imports, meat consumption, 
unemployment, emigration, and freight and passenger rates of railroads. 
ZevrHen, F. Danmarks Sociale Lovgivning i Hovedtrek. Copenhagen, Gylden- 

dalske Boghandel, 1923. 76 pp. 

This volume gives a general survey of the principal social legislation of Den- 
mark and reviews briefly the history, theory, and operation of the laws. The 
laws diseussed include those relating to poor relief, relief funds, old-age pensions, 
sick funds, accident insurance, invalidity insurance, employment agencies and 
unemployment insurance, factory inspection, apprenticeship, etc. 
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